Accent the Interiors You Design 
with new CUSTOM CORTINA SERIES 
in Azrock vinyl asbestos tile 


Azrock imagination puts the tints and tones of spice in easy-care vinyl asbestos floor tile. The result 
— new Custom Cortina Series, in colors that accent today's trend to neutral tones in commercial 
and institutional interiors. Like all Azrock vinyl asbestos tile, Custom Cortina is greaseproof, alkali 
and stain resistant, and can be installed on, above, or below grade. It provides all the simple mainte- 
nance you know your clients want, plus longer life because the color chips are distributed through 
the full thickness of the tiles. Custom Cortina comes in five colors in 12" x 12" modular size, 
1/8", 3/32", 1/16" gauges. For floors with a dash of spice, specify new Azrock Custom Cortina. 


an original floor styling by Р 


Write for samples. Azrock Floor Products, 510-A Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas 78205 — the HemisFair '68® City 
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Builders know 
that Crestline 
windows 
seem to be 
highly 
moisture- 
repellent 


Which is a good thing to be aware of when you're 
in the business of installing or specifying windows 
that have to go into the outside wall of anything. 
You see, we totally submerge our sash and frame for 
quite a while in a special, brutally-effective preserva- 
tive that kind of armor-plates our luxuriously-clear 
Ponderosa pine against moisture penetration and 
leaks and rot and even termites. Field tested for 
twenty years . . . and still protecting. 


Of course there are other extras lavished on Crestline 
wirtdows, like the finest hardware, beaded and bed- 
ded glazing, total weatherstripping, extra strong 
sash, and more. All the result of our kind of extra 
engineering finesse that adds extra value across a 
line wide enough to fit every architectural need. 


Check with your Crestline dealer-distributor, or write 
us in Wausau, for the rest of our leadership story 
on quality /price/service. 


We're making quite a splash with it. 


The wood windows that cut out the callbacks 
Home office, Wausau, Wis. Plants at Wausau, Ladoga, 


Indiana, Corry, Penna., and Petersburg, Va. 
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THIS 
MONTH 
IN P/A 


Progressive Architectures July 1968 


EDITORIAL 


P/A's Editor discusses the various dimensions of hu- 
man scale. 


OMNIBUILDING 

INTRODUCTION: One of the most important directions 
architecture is taking is toward omnibuildings: con- 
structions of wide-ranging scale that contain a multi- 
plicity of uses in a building system consisting usually 
of a common structural armature with substructures 
or additive units imposed thereon to provide spaces 
for the various uses. 


In History: A view through history of what were 
essentially omnibuildings — castles, fortified villages, 
ocean liners, terminals, hotels — including work in 
this century by Wright, Corbu, the Metabolists, Arch- 
igram. 


Wuar...Wuv...How: Why do we need omni- 
buildings? What is their rationale? What are the 
planning approaches? A number of noted architects 
and planners state their views. 


Tue Private Secror: The scope and multiple-use 
aspects of omnibuildings raise many questions con- 
cerning the role of private ownership, development, 
and management. 


OMNIBUILDINGS, PROJECTS, AND Visions: More than 
40 completed complexes, scheduled projects, and vi- 
sionary concepts illustrate the omnibuilding idea from 
this page to the end of the feature section. 


THE Pustic Sector: What problems exist at the 
governmental level? Will the bureaucratic red tape 
typical of publie agencies — which may well become 
the main “client” of omnibuildings — stifle necessary 
initiative and planning? 


TECHNIQUES AND TECHNOLOGY: The structural and 
mechanical problems are enormous, but equally im- 
pressive are the means of solving them. Some far- 
sighted engineers outline the future of advanced struc- 
ture. 


PIA NEWS REPORT 
Prefab housing shelters poor in Washington . . . 
Gropius celebrates No. 85 . . . Single families restore 
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164 
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214 


216 


219 


Brooklyn homes . . . Yale students use city streets as 
architectural laboratory . . . Clean-looking Osborne 
building . . . Safdie collaborates on redevelopment 
project in Niagara Falls . . . Products, Data, Wash- 
ington/Financial News: professional negotiation. 


SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC 

Harold Rosen discusses the difficulty of sealant selec- 
tion due to widely different standards in manufac- 
turers’ brochures, and cites examples of their loosely 
written specifications. 


IT’S THE LAW 


Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan discuss impli- 
cations of a recent case in which Illinois’ four-year 
statute of limitations on damages for personal injury 
was voided. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A cross-section of significant new books. 


VIEWS 


Our readers’ comments on the architectural scene. 


COVER 
“Roselights for Whiteville,” a sculpture by architect 
Roger Katan, is a study of light and motion integrated 


into a series of “megaforms” for an abstract cityscape. 
Photo: Jon Naar. 


FRONTISPIECE 

Composite picture of the Tower of Babel and Crystal 
61, a 1000-ft-high prospective showplace for British 
industry devised by Glass Age Development Commit- 
tee. 


TITLE PAGE 

Philip Johnson, writing in Look magazine, January 9, 
1968. 

JOBS AND MEN 

DIRECTORY OF PRODUCT ADVERTISERS 


A monthly service to P/A readers who desire addi- 
tional information on advertised products and those 
described in the News Report, who wish to order 
Reinhold books, or who want to enter their own sub- 
scription to P/A. 
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year life 

for Kentile 
Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile floors—at 
Зе per square 
foot yearly 
maintenance 
cost! 


Owner-conducted wear test at United Fuel Gas 
Company Headquarters proves so outstanding, vinyl 
asbestos tile now specified for over 50 branch offices. 


When you install 14” vinyl asbestos tile on 139,000 square 
feet of office, corridor, cafeteria, and publie space—you 
want to know two things: How long will the flooring last? 
How much will it eost to maintain? 


.014" wear in 5 years! United Fuel Gas Company 
installed Kentile® Vinyl Asbestos Tile in its 11-story 
headquarters building in Charleston, West Virginia. 

Five heavy-wear years later, tiles were removed for testing 
from areas bearing the roughest, toughest, most abrasive 
wear—and compared with new, unused tiles by micrometer. 
The difference in thickness: an amazingly small .014”! 


30-year life projected. According to Mr. Charles S. 

Knowles, maintenanee supervisor of the UFG Head- 
quarters Office Building : ‘‘ Based on this test, we expect 
the majority of this tile to give service for a period of 

30 years before replacement should be necessary." 


Floor a perfect “Public Relations" image. In all 

twelve years this Kentile Vinyl Floor has been down, it has 
maintained the attractive appearance so consistent with the 
**elean fuel" image of this utility. Daily sweeping, twice-a-week 
damp mopping, and a buffing every two weeks are the only 

саге required. Cost of upkeep: 3¢ per square foot per year! 


Vinyl asbestos tile now specified. On the basis of 
this superb performance, UFG has specified the use of 
vinyl asbestos tile in over 50 branch offices. As one official 
noted : І has performed well, even in heavy-traffic areas 
such as at counters where people pay their bills and in 
showrooms. You couldn't ask for a better floor tile.” 


'FILIOIOIRIS 


ROOKLYN, N.Y, 11215 


UFG e 1 arving 700 employees daily, features a 12. 
heavy tr: et it looks brand-new! Note: All photographs w 


In UFG drafting room, as elsewhere, Advanced look of UFG Headquarters, 
upkeep for floors is an amazingly Charleston, W. Va., is complemented 
low 3¢ per square foot per year. beautifully by modern Kentile Floors. 


VIEWS 


A Final Note on New Haven 


Dear Editor: The story appeared in your 
January issue. We readers saw the first 
letters in the February views column. 
And in March and April came some more, 
but by now, I expect, the storm is over. 
So in the clearing air, we can get back 
to work. 

The article, “Urban Planning and Ur- 
ban Revolt: A Case Study” (JANUARY 
1968 P/A), was a time-consuming collec- 
tion of facts, figures, and opinions put to- 
gether in such a way as to quite thoroughly 
discourage any business, civic, or political 
leader from wasting one more minute 
thinking about or trying to improve our 
urban environments in any notable way 
whatsoever. 

Apparently, nearly everything that has 
been done in New Haven in the past 20 
years under the city's planning, redevelop- 
ment, renewal, or neighborhood programs 
has been done in the wrong location, at 
the wrong time, by the wrong group, for 
the wrong minority, and sometimes even 
by the wrong architect. 

So the conclusion might be drawn from 
this very well-documented story (as far 
as it went) that the perfect and least dis- 
turbing solution to the urban problem, as 
illustrated by this interpretation of the 
New Haven experience, is for our cities 
to devote their energies to maintaining the 
status quo, if it can be made to stand at 
all, by guaranteeing continuation of the 
basic services first, such as road repair. 
garbage collection, fire protection; then 
the secondary services, such as schools, 
recreation, charities, and so on down the 
list to police protection — the Z item. 

However, as is so well recorded in the 
history of civilization, there have fortu- 
nately always been some men in each 
period of their development who have 
been driven to seek improvement over 
their inheritance. 

Even Daedalus and Icarus weren't con- 
tent to watch the birds outdistance them 
with such ease and apparent pleasure, so 
they undertook to fly. In spite of this well- 
advertised failure, the idea had such ap- 
peal that after a thousand years or so 
Leonardo pursued it further. After another 
lapse of centuries, the Wright brothers 
had a go at getting off the ground, and 
now each of us is hurt when he can't get 
а seat on a jet shuttle around the world. 

When each of these particular attempts 
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was made to achieve what we now take 
{ог granted and absolutely necessary, the 
critics swarmed on these provocateurs 
Írom every direction, and apparently the 
whole world laughed. I say “apparently” 
because obviously and fortunately there 
were then and still are a few devoted 
leaders in the laughing, critical crowd to 
keep good purposes alive and bring them 
to fruition. 

For some reason, New Haven has en- 
joyed such devoted leadership sporadical- 
ly from 1638 to 1940 to date. The present 
Mayor, Richard C. Lee, is the man who, 
starting in the early 1940's, took the up- 
dated New Haven City Plan out of the 
Planning Commission office where it had 
been nurtured by several preceding may- 
ors, and translated it into the remarkable 
three-dimensionality upon which you com- 
ment in your story, and which many, many 
people come daily to see. For a man inter- 
ested in political service, this took real 
courage and great conviction — аз did 
Daedalus' and Icarus' flight. 

Finally, after chewing and regurgitating 
this story of yours these several months, 
it is most disappointing not to find any 
mention anywhere of the widespread, al- 
luring reputation New Haven must have 
as a result of its above-average civic, busi- 
ness, and social leadership that it would 
continue to draw people of all social, 
racial, and economic backgrounds to set- 
tle here continuously. 

Open criticism and debate are some of 
the tools of progress, but, along with these, 
credit must be given where credit is due 


if progress is to continue to progress. 
PETER P. HALE 
New Haven, Conn, 


[A list of the writer's credentials, sent to 
P/A together with his letter and apparent- 
ly intended to back up his opinions, should 
put Mr. Hale’s attitudes toward New 
Haven's urban renewal in perspective: 
former director of the New Haven City 
Plan Dept.; founder and vice-president of 
Technical Planning Associates, New 
Haven (consultants on city planning and 
traffic); chairman for 12 years of the 
Wallingford Town Planning Commission; 
founder and former chairman of the 
Regional Planning Authority of South 
Central Connecticut. — Ep.] 


Words About Details 


Dear Editor: The words attributed to the 
architect and his associates responsible 
for the Arthur Hadley house (May 1968 
P/A) create awe and not a little envy in 
me who from time to time has spent at 
least an hour over a minute detail. In fact, 


you might say I am stunned. 


WILLIAM B. McCORMICK 
San Francisco, Calif. 


So Who's Advertising? 


Dear Editor: I believe the book reviews 
by James T. Burns and Alan H. Lapidus 
on Edward Durell Stone (Арип, 1968 
P/A) were quite childish and immature. 
The Volkswagon people in their clever 
advertisements do not snipe at Cadillac 
and Continental. 

These reviews were quite a let-down 
after reading your fine evaluations of New 
Haven and the American Dream of Edu- 


cation. 
WILLIAM L. DALRYMPLE 
Port Republie, Md. 


Plaudits for Р] A Pundits 


Dear Editor: Congratulations on an out- 
standing job of putting together a major 
contribution in the field of education 
(Apri 1968 P/A). I was much impressed 


by the issue. 


PROFESSOR DONALD J. LEU 
College of Education, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


“Flower City Market" Addendum 


Dear Editor: P/A readers may be inter- 
ested to learn that the reaction to “The 
Flower City Market Center" (pp. 156- 
157, Marcu 1968 P/A) has hardly been 
one that would encourage the city to 
grant any variance, let alone approve a 
project of this character, for these rea- 
sons: 

(1) Most people who live on Telegraph 
Hill enjoy its isolation as well as views, 
and have little need for any of the roof- 
top greenery offered as a placebo for 
their support. 

The use of a funicular to Coit Tower 
would make greater sense if it had, been 
suggested that tourist traffic be barred 
from the use of the present tortuous 
street, which dogs the hill and makes 
Sundays a traffic nightmare for Hill resi- 
dents. 

(2) Unfortunately, no mention was 
made of the existence of the Northern 
Waterfront Study, its aims and current 
status. The Market Center is but one ele- 
ment in an area whose planning is of 
vital concern to all of San Francisco, and 
to date there seems to be little awareness 
by the developers of this larger responsi- 
bility. 

(3) Setting up a level of roof-parks 
some 80 ft in the air is small recompense 
for a continuous facade of blank con- 
crete walls that will constitute the street- 
scape of this area. It is a dull pattern 
now found in the Golden Gateway of 
San Francisco and one would regret its 
repetition in this section of the city. 

(4) Unless there are to be substantial 
departures in current trade practices, the 
Market will be open only to the "trade" 
designers, decorators, and architects. The 

Continued on page 12 
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Eastern 


raises ceilings to a 
new level of 


esthetic importance. 


New sculptured twin-beam 
design with recessed snap-in insert. 


Introducing a ceiling grid that's no longer merely functional, but with an 
important new role in interior design. The Gemini beam is actually not one, but 
two yoke-coupled double-web beams. To these is added a unique recessed 
insert. Contrasting a black insert with white or natural aluminum beam flanges 
creates a one-directional stripe, nearly 3" wide, with an unusually dramatic 


P 


Subsidiary of ROPER CORPORATION 


overhead effect! Grid pattern may be ashlar or 
rectangular. Far stronger support is an important added 
advantage. Full description, load data and specs are 
available in a new brochure. Send for your copy today. 


Eastern Acoustical Suspension Systems 


Architectural Metal Products Division, 
1601 Wicomico Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21230 
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DREAM IN COICR س‎ E acd 


се the dullness out of functional with 

colorful, insulated wall panels from 

Mahon. Appealing color gives your‏ س 
designs greater meaning, a higher degree‏ 

of reality because color is an integral 

part of life. Use color freely and frequently 

by specifying Mahon insulated wall panels. 


When you specify Mahon, you can be 
confident you are recommending a 


ащ — : 
— superior product that is economical, easy 


> to apply and manufactured to give your 


s from MAHON 


buildings many years of lasting beauty. 
For complete information, write The R. C. 
Mahon Company, 6565 East Eight Mile 
Road, Detroit, Michigan 48234. 


обе, bright каче wall panels 
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the beautiful world of 
reinforced concrete 


is looking up 


Twenty years ago, reinforced concrete building construction literally hugged the ground. Not any more. It's 
on the rise, reaching for the clouds. And the trend to taller, more beautiful buildings in reinforced concrete ‘ 
has just begun. Look at what has happened in just the past ten years. , 
Опе of the major reasons for this spectacular breakthrough is the new Grade 60 reinforcing steel. It 
has 50% greater yield strength. Helps designers achieve slimmer columns. Greater usable floor space. 
Reduced overall construction costs. Gives construction a material as versatile as the men's minds 
that design, engineer, and build with it. Beauty, utility, economy are all a part of the package. 
If you have a building that's going up, ask your consulting engineer about the many benefits 
high-strength reinforcing steels offer in modern concrete building design. Do it soon: 
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1000 Lake Shore Plaza 
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Continued from page 6 


current Merchandise Mart in San Fran- 
cisco may be a great economic success, but 
it offers very little to the average city 
dweller or visitor. Retention of the man 
who managed the old Mart as manager 
of the new Center is hardly any indica- 
tion of the advent of a new approach, 
despite all the flowery phrases about art- 


ists and craftsmen being included in the 


new project. 

Either the new Center subsidizes its 
rent, which has never been mentioned, 
or it will never be able to pay the going 
rents. The San Francisco Planning and 


Urban Renewal Association (S.P.U.R.), 
one of the city’s most influential groups, 
has already incorporated many of these 
thoughts in its report on the project, and 
we can hopefully look to the developers 
and architects to give this proper atten- 
tion. 

For the most part, P/A is tremendously 


incisive and on target in writing about 


individual projects within the broader 
context of the city. Perhaps this adden- 
dum to your article will give a more local 
and current view of this project than 


your article was able to do. 


ELLIS KAPLAN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Use an 
wit 


Laugh all you want, Merlin! There's no corrosive chemical either in an alchem- 
ist's lab or the most modern facility that can't be handled safely by a "U. S." 
Chemical Porcelain Lab Sink. In addition, these rugged, scratch-resistant, non- 
staining sinks will stand up under all the heat-shock and physical abuse they'll 
ever receive in lab service. That's why we say a “U. S.” Chemical Porcelain Lab 
Sink will outlast the building it's installed in! 

WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF NEUTRALIZING SUMP TANKS 


(NEUTRALIZING BASINS). 


Ask your lab furniture manufacturer for a copy of Bulletin L-11 describing 
our complete line and containing a copy of industry's longest and strongest 
guarantee. Or, write U. S. Stoneware, Laboratory Equipment Division, Akron, 


Ohio 44309. 


LLL, $. STONEWARE INC. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT DIVISION AKRON. OHIO 44309 


Go ahead! . 
corrosive 
Our 
"U.S" Chemical 
Porcelain Lab Sinks. 
You cant harm them! 


34-007 
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Architects Bemoan Critics 


Dear Editor: You “cover” the Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Company 
Building (wEws REPORT, Marcu 1968 
P/A) by saying that while the architects 
paid attention to detail, they ignored the 
cityscape. This is truly presumptuous ar- 
chitectural criticism. You must realize 
that no qualified architectural firm would 
place a tower on any site without design 
consideration of all the surrounding 
buildings. 

If your critic had seen the Hartford 
Bank Building, he would have realized 
that it was carefully designed to be a 
contribution to that city's skyline and es- 
pecially to harmonize with the State- 
house, The photograph alone does not 
illustrate this point (nor the fact that it 
was a very limited site with complex 
problems of existing. buildings), but a 
personal visit would have. We continue 
to bemoan, as do all architects, desk- 
chair criticism. Most people who have 
experienced the building have compli- 
mented us on the very point you have 
criticized. 

It is all right to dislike a building — 
any building 


but to dismiss a qualified 

designer by saying he did not consider 
the rest of the city is irresponsible. 

RALPH JACKSON 

Public Relations Director 

Welton Beckett & As 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Trihex Feedback 


Dear Editor: I was very interested by 
Robert Le Ricolais' remarkable study en- 
titled “The Trihex: New Pattern for Ur- 
ban Space" (Frsruary 1968 P/A). I am 
busy with a comparison of various pat- 
terns for urban space — orthogonal, tri- 
angular, trihex, hexagonal, radial, and 
radial concentric — on points of view, 
distance saving, accumulation of traffic 
and intersection conditions. But, owing to 
the aid of computers, it has been possible 
to extend the comparison for all the 
points in the town, and, moreover, to in- 
troduce data better able to describe the 
reality (i.e, the nonuniform distribution 
of points of departure and arrival in the 
town). 

This study shows, like the one by Le 
Ricolais, the advantages of the Trihex 
grid versus the orthogonal grid; it also 
shows that the radial-concentric grid pro- 
duces good conditions for fluid circula- 
tion in small towns and that the hexag- 
onal grid produces the best conditions 


in towns of greater dimensions. 
PHILIPPE COYETTE 
Urban Engineer 
Liege, Belgium 


Continued on page 18 
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a usti lceln - 


CELOTEX GLAZED TOTAL CERAMIC ACOUSTICAL PANELS are completely incom- 
bustible. Remain unharmed even when directly exposed to high-temperature 
flame. Meet UL requirements for 2-hour time-rated assembly and have 0-0-0 
Fire Hazard Classification; Zero Flame Spread; Zero Fuel Contributed; Zero 
Smoke Developed. Contribute zero BTU during exposure to fire. 


glazed total ceramic 


Not merely painted or ceramic-coated mineral 
fiber, new Celotex Total Ceramic Acoustical Ceil- 
ing Panels represent an entirely new technical 
achievement — a glazed, kiln-fired product that 
is all ceramic, through and through. 


The striking appearance of Celotex Ceramic 
Panels adds permanent distinction to any fine job, 
whether office, institutional or technical. Incred- 


swimming pools, clean rooms, saunas and othe 
"impossible" areas. 


In addition to high acoustical efficiency (NRC .65) 
without conventional drilling or fissuring, advan 
tages include complete washability. May be sub: 
jected to repeated applications of disinfectant fo 
completely hygenic surfaces. 


CELOTEX-GLAZED TOTAL CERAMIC ACOUSTICAL PANELS- Are Gimensionally stable 
under all conditions of-Hurbidity; including total-immmersion. Completely rigid; 
will-pot Sagrorwatp Under any'Conditioas of installation, atmbspheric.chiange 
or exposure. Can be-installed at anytime — before; during or immediately after 


all.types-of wet work. 


Celotex Glazed Total Ceramic Acoustical Ceiling Panel 


totally new, totally unique, totally ceramic— 
oday's ceilings for today's world providing 
irtually maintenance-free beauty and function for 
nteriors of any size, any use 


:elotex Total Ceramic lay-in panels come in 2'x 2' 
and 2'x4' sizes. Samples and specifications аге 
vailable from your Acousti Celotex distributor 
ontractor, or from any of the Celotex offices 
ocated in principal cities across the country. 


are manufactured under U.S. Letters Pat. Nos 


acoustical ceilin 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
1500 North Dale Mabry • Tam Florida 33607 


Subs 


diary of Jim Walter oration 
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(a) | Manufactu rers Association 


cago, Illinois 60601 
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Sinia 4000 


An office should be a place of beauty and comfort, 
as well as efficiency. The executive sees more 

of it than he does of his own home. Don't 
condemn anyone to days of drabness if you can 


help it—and you can. Only a man's signature 
says more about him than his office. Я $ 


See the Alma Series 4000 in our showrooms in High Point and Chicago (Space 1140, Merchandise Mart). For a full-color brochure 
illustrating this and several other Alma Series, write Rupert Harwell, Alma Desk Co., Dept. PA-70, Box 271, High Point, N.C. 27261. 


Steelcraft 
9017 Blue Ash Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 


Please have your distributor deliver 
my free copy of the Steelcraft Tech- 
nical Data Manual on Metal Doors and 


Address__ 


City_ 


technical 
data 


Steelcraft's Technical Data Manual 
has everything you need to know 
about metal doors and frames, all 
wrapped up in a handy package that 
is easily the most complete source 
of technical data in the industry 
Included are architectural details, | 
specifications and applications for 
all types of metal Doors, Frames, 
Labeled fire doors and accessorles, 
Your manual will be hand delivered 
and kept up to date by your local 
Steelcraft distributor. Fill out the 
coupon above and obtain your | 
reference guide now. 


Discover 


| 
ESteelcrait | 


[inest name in metal doors and frames 
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18 Views/Notices 


Continued from page 12 


CORRECTION: 


A letter from Martin Kravitt (pp. 6, 10, 
May 1968 P/A) gives rise to the assump- 
tion that the cost of the Ford Foundation 
Headquarters was in the $1000/sq ft 
range. This misconception was evidently 
arrived at by comparing the over-all cost 
with the square footage of only the area 
(16,500) cited in P/A's article (pp. 92- 
105, FEBRUARY 1968 P/A). Net rentable 
area is 239,300 sq ft, and gross building 
floor area is 287,400 sq ft, or in the range 
of $55/sq ft, comparable to other prestige 
office buildings. 


New Branch Offices 


Ескво, DEAN, AUSTIN & WILLIAMS, Ar- 
chitects, Landscape Architects, Planners, 
San Francisco, Calif., announce the open- 
ing of an office at 1649 Kapiolani Blvd., 
Suite 22, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814. 


Oxamoro/LiskamM, Architects and Plan- 
ners, San Francisco, Calif., have opened 
two new offices at 1 Yester Way, Seattle, 
Wash., and 295 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


New Addresses 


P. D. Bosrow, Architect, 4455 Sher- 
brooke W., Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 


Tur Paro Team, Architects and Engi- 
neers, 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 02109. 


Elections, Appointments 


BrENHAM-BLAIR & AFFILIATES, Architects 
and Engineers, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
have named Harotp A. KOENIG, JR., a 
vice-president and principal of the firm. 
Вогт, BERANEK & Newman, Inc., Acous- 
tical and Lighting Consultants, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, announce that DONALD 
GerszTorr, James NuckKoLLs, and WiL- 
LIAM WARFEL have joined the firm's New 
York office to form a new illumination 
design and consulting department. 


CawpEUB, FLEISSIG & Associates, Plan- 
ning Consultants, Newark, N.J., announce 
that Dororny Н. Скохнегм has joined 
the firm as code enforcement specialist. 


Tue Н. К. Fercuson Co., Engineers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed КАН 
А. BROOKSHIER assistant chief estimator 
for the firm. 


IMERO FIORENTINO Associates, INC., 
Lighting Designers and Consultants, New 
York, N.Y., announce that Кіснавр D. 
THomrson has become director of 
theater and television studio facilities 
planning. 


Stauffer 

vinyl 
wallcoverings 
are in... 


the 

Half Hollow Hills 
Community 
Library 


Jaipur, a PERMON® product, brings a 
low-key, subtle beauty to the quiet of 
library reading rooms. In delicate-hued 
Parchment, it complements the spec- 
trum of color presented by furnishings 
and bookbindings. 

Jaipur performance, as with all Stauffer 
vinyl wallcoverings, is just what any 
library director looks for. Great resist- 
ance to wear, stains and fading. Easy 
maintenance . . . wipe clean with a 
sudsy sponge. 

See Stauffer wallcoverings at our 
showroom, D&D Building, 979 Third 
Avenue, New York City. Or at the Chi- 
cago Merchandise Mart. Or write to 
Stauffer Chemical Company, Wallcov- 
ering Sales, at the New York address. 


Half Hollow Hills Community Library, 
Long lsland, М.Ү. Gibbons & Heidt- 
mann, Architects, White Plains, N.Y.; 
Doris Allebach, Interiors Consultant. 


permon’fabror 
detron’ vinco 


Vinyl Wallcoverings 


Stauffer 


Sr 
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QUESTION 


Can you design effectively 
for today’s cities 
unless you know in depth 
what today’s cities need? 


Today’s collapsing, overcrowded cities are a problem that past 
architects never faced—but they may offer the architectural oppor- 
tunity of all time. To meet the challenge, today’s architect must 
not only be a designer, but a philosopher, a student, a planner, an 
urbanologist. One book club—The Library of Urban Affairs—keeps 
you up on what’s going on: the exciting new plans, the politics, 
hopes and despair, the traffic patterns and patterns of living. It 
helps you understand in depth, helps you create through knowing 
your goals. More: each month, our editors select only the most 
timely important books, offer them to you at discounts up to 40%. 
Each selection you buy gives you bonus credits toward free bonus 
books—and you need only buy four books a year. At your own pace, 
you build a valuable reference library, a deeper understanding. 
With this special introductory offer, why not act now? 


Take up to $45°° worth of books 
for only $495 


Choose any 8 with a short, trial membership in 


THE LIBRARY OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


32660. AMERICAN BUILDING: The Histori- 
cal Forces That Shaped It. James Marston 
Fitch. Vivid account of the colorful, often con- 
troversial history of architecture in the U.S.— 
both public and private, With 200 illustrations. 


24 


37630. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Carl W. Candit. Provocative and lav- 
ishly illustrated assessment of the renowned 
“Chicago school" and its unique buildings 
which are the foundation of much American 
architecture, $8.95 


38030. CITIES IN A RACE WITH TIME. 
Jeanne R. Lowe, Vivid, enlightening story of 
urban renewal programs and planning—and its 
results—in five major cities: New York, New 
Haven, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia. $10.00 


42210. DILEMMAS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
Peter Marris and Martin Rein. The problems, 
quandarles and deep frustrations with which 
all social reform must grapple in America аге 
critically dissected in this revealing book, $6.95 


58680. THE LIVING END: The City and Its 
Critics. Roger Starr. Pinpoints where prophets 
of cities’ doom have failed to understand urban 
needs, and offers striking solutions to problems 
that most demand municipal attention. $5.95 


53830. HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Berelson & 
Steiner, Encyclopedic “Inventory” of 1,045 sci- 
entifically substantiated facts about how man 
behaves in crucial situations including love, 
sex, war, marriage, death, and recreation, Re- 
venilng. $13.75 


58180. THE LEVITTOWNERS: How People 
Live and Politic in Suburbia, Herbert J. Gans. 
“Very clearly the last work on American sub- 
urbia . . . makes everything else written on the 
subject limited and shallow,""—Nathan сри 

7.95 


63160. THE MOYNIHAN REPORT AND THE 
POLITICS OF CONTROVERSY. Lee Rain- 
water and William L. Yancey. Fascinating analy» 
sis of the stir created by the report. ‘The Negro 
аса in press, academic and government 
circles. 


ШЕ] 
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73330. THE RADIANT CITY. Le Corbusier. 
The master's brilliantly inventive “model” for 
the city of today~his most influential work. 
With hundreds of drawings, plans and photo- 
graphs by the author. (Counts as 2 choices.) 

$22.50 
79130. THE SOCIOLOGICAL TRADITION. 
Robert A. Nisbet. Traces the development of 
sociological ideas seen as responses to the great 
events and processes of history, with emphasis 
on the writings of Weber, Marx, de Toqueville, 
Simmel and others, $7.95 


85530. URBAN DESIGN: The Architecture 
of Towns and Cities. Раш D. Spreiregen. This 
major work by a renowned architect offers 
imaginative yet practical ideas for creating 
beautiful towns and cities. Many sketches and 
diagrams. $12.50 
85590. URBAN RESEARCH AND POLICY 
PLANNING. Leo F. Schnore and Henry Fagin, 
Editors. In 20 original essays, top experts survey 
the efforts of all the social sclences now en- 
gaged in urban research. (Counts as 2 choices.) 


69380. A PLACE TO LIVE. Wolf Von Eckardt, 
Speaks out eloquently on a major issue; how 
we may still manage to shape an urban environ- 
ment which fills man's basic needs. $10.00 


85550. THE URBAN R'S. Race Relations as 
the Problem in Urban Education. Edited by 
Robert Dentler, Bernard Mackler and Mary 
Ellen Warshauer. Close look at race relations ав 
а crucial factor in urban education. $7.50 


59020. LOST NEW YORK. Nathan Silver. A 
timely and moving appeal for serious reap- 
praisal of current city planning or renewal 
projects. Magnificently illustrated $15.00 
79900. SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Sigfried Giedion. “One of the most valuable 
reference books for students and professionals 
concerned with the reshaping of our environ- 
ment . . . Sigfried Gledion's accomplishment 
remains unmatched."—José Luis Sert. $17.50 


85560. URBAN RENEWAL. The Record and 
the Controversy. James Q. Wilson, Editor. 
Stimulating and provocative collection on the 
background, workings and problems of the fed- 
eral urban renewal program. $10.00 
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TRIAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The Library of Urban Affairs 
Front and Brown Streets, Riverside, N. J. 08075 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send the 


ping. 

within 10 days, and my membership will be can- 
celled. As a Trial Member, I need accept as few as 
3 more Selections during the next 12 months, always 
at reduced Member's Prices, plus shipping. 1 under- 
stand that savings range up to 40%, and occasion- 
ally even more. Each month I will receive advance 
reviews describing 


troductory offer counts as the First Selection). 


Three Books for only $4.95 (circle numbers): 


' 
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| 32660 
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| 
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37630 38030 42210 53830 
58180 58680 59020 63160 69380 
73330* 79130 79900 85530 85550 
85560 85590* 


*Starred numbers count as 2 cholces. 
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Wilson Walls 


For Total Environmental Control 


Low initial cost 

and zero- maintenance 
make this high pressure 
plastic laminate 

wall system the ideal choice 
for permanent beauty. 
Quality-engineered 
tongue-and-groove 
installation displays 
perfect continuity of 
pattern. Also available 
with decorative reveals 

in fast installation clip 
system. 

Illustrated 

Wilson-Art 

Brown Indian Teak (1323). 


When the chips 
are down... 
Wall 

.is a Wall 
is a Wall... 


unless 


It's а Wilson-A\rt 
Plastic Laminate 


Wall System 


Then it's a thing of beauty that lasts forever. 
ae 


Wilson Wall Systems provide quiet 
dignity in the most luxurious office 
setting, yet are durable enough to 
maintain their beauty in heavy-traffic 
commercial areas. 


Competitively-priced Wilson Wall Systems 


usually cost less initially —a/ways cost 
less ultimately. 

You can forget maintenance costs when 
you specify Wilson-Art high pressure 
plastic laminate in new, modular Wilson 
Walls. 


So, whether your primary concern is 
beauty, durability, or economy, Wilson 
Wall Systems with Wilson-Art give you 
all three. After all, you want all three. 


Wilson Wall Systems are composed of 
high pressure plastic laminate with 
melamine overlay adhered under pressure 
to a 43st density particle board with 
phenolic backing sheet. Available in 8' 
and 10' panels of varying widths, 

Wilson Walls come in the commonly 

used thickness of 7/16" (total thickness). 
Also available in 1/2", 5/8" or 3/4" 

on special order. 


Wilson-Art has the quickest delivery 
schedules in the plastic laminate 
industry. Quick-Delivery warehouses in: 
New York, New Jersey, Atlanta, Miami, 
Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Temple, Texas. 


Call your nearest Wilson-Art architectural 
design representative today: 

Robert L. Ashbrook, Whittier, California, 
213-723-8961; John Backues, Long 
Beach, California, 213-723-8961; Jerry 
Busker, Houston, Texas, 713-645-1467; 
Gordon Skager, Laguna Hills, California, 
213-723-8961; Ernest Van Der Heyden, 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois, 312-437-1550; 
Jack Wetzel, Miami, Florida, 
305-888-9702, and Gene Whitman, 
West Nyack, New York, 914-358-2993. 


Cie 


RALPH WILSON PLASTICS COMPANY , . . TEMPLE, TEXAS 
a Division of Rexall Drug and Chemical Company 
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design: Walter Müller /Karl Odermatt/Franz Hero 


team form starts with this refreshingly 
different seat and back, subtly — 
doubly curved for comfort. 


From then on, the choice is all yours. 
Specify wood or upholstered seats and 
backs. Combine them with wood, 
chromed, or enamel finish frames. In 
models that gang, stack, or stand free. 
Add matching tables if you wish. 

The concept is Swiss. The detail 
European. And Harter/Lübke puts it all 
together here in the U.S.A. 


For a closer look at how team form can 
fit into your future, visit any Harter 
showroom, or write for your brochure. 


Showrooms: New York / Chicago / Denver / Los Angeles 


HARTER Lxabice HARTER CORPORATION 


717 Prairie Avenue 
Sturgis, Michigan 49091 


| Please send me the Harter/Lübke team form brochure. 


| Name 


1 ЖИЛ os 


[- 7 ~ State = Zip 


E = = 
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TRADEMARKS 
AND SYMBOLS 
OF THE WORLD 


Trademarks and Symbols 
of the World 


by Yusaku Kamekura, Preface by Paul Rand 


“It is easier to remember a person's face than his name” is a 
statement often used to explain the importance of trademarks. 
In this extraordinarily beautiful book, the best trademarks 
designed during the last 10 years are reproduced at large scale 
in black and white and color. The high level of imagination 

and skill that designers of many countries have brought 

to bear on this most important design assignment is clearly 
visible. The trademark designs presented cover a wide variety 
of fields, such as advertising, packaging, and television. 

Since a recent trend in trademark design is the use of color, 
the book contains pages printed in as many as six colors. 
Complete new designs for old and new firms — as well as 
examples of the re-design of old trademarks — are included. 
Examples range from Erik Nitsche's design for General 
Dynamics and Saul Bass's design for Alcoa to Giovanni 
Puitori's signs created for Olivetti products and Paul Rand's 
complete design programs for I.B.M. and Westinghouse. 

264 pages, 11 х 10*/s, 60 pages of illustrations in many colors. 
164 pages of illustrations in black and white. $22.50 


Use this book FREE for 10 days. 


Send no money, mail coupon to your bookseller, art material store or: 


Reinhold Book corp. SR 
430 Park Avenue 


New York, New York 10022 


О Please send on 10 days approval (U.S.A. only). 

1-150 Kamekura, Trademarks and Symbols of the World, $22.50 

If | am not completely satisfied, | may return the book without obligation. 
If 1 decide to keep the book | will send the full price plus a small 
shipping charge. 

О SAVE MONEY! If you ENCLOSE payment (check or money order 
only) we will pay the postage. Same return privilege. Add sales tax on 
N.Y.C., Ohio and Penn. orders. 

Name 


Address 
City 


е5 tate — ZipCode 


To Order, Circle No. 500 On Readers' Service Card 
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New, Superstrong Moistop-2 Makes Sure 
Moisture Migration Never Damages The Floor 


It's what goes under the floor that counts! Moisture migration through the slab plays havoc with 
floors as well as the most beautiful floor covering. Not to mention complaints, call backs and repairs. 
That's why before you start thinking about floor covering, think first about a tough enough vapor 
barrier. Specify and then insist on Moistop®-2, 

Moistop-2 . . . the 5-ply vapor barrier that keeps out moisture because job-site abuse won't rip and tear 
it like plastic film. Moistop-2's strength comes from two plies of polyethylene film, plus glass-fiber 
reinforcement, asphalt and high-strength kraft. It has a permanent MVT rating of 0.10 perms. Be 
sure ... send for Moistop-2 sample and Specification Guide. Write: Sisalkraft, 56 Starkey Avenue, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. In Canada: Domtar Construction Materials Ltd. 
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a major breakthrough in the technology 
of architectural metals 


The Follansbee Steel 
Corporation announces 
with pride the first com- 
mercial production of 
Terne-Coated Stainless 
Steel (TCS). 

Expressly created for 
the architectural mar- 
ket, in our considered 
judgment this is the finest 
material ever developed 
for a broad range of 
applications including 
roofing and weather- 
sealing. 

Аз such, we believe it 
deserves immediate and 
careful evaluation by 
every architect. 


TCS: TERNE-COATED STAINLESS STEEL 


what it is 


TCS is 304 nickel-chrome stainless steel sheet covered on 
both sides with Terne alloy (80% lead, 20% tin). The former 
is the highest quality stainless available for this purpose, 
while Terne itself as a protective coating has a perform- 
ance record confirmed bythree centuries of continuous use. 

what it does 


Terne-Coated Stainless Steel (TCS) should never need 
maintenance if properly installed. 

With a durability that can be measured in decades 
rather than years, TCS should outlast virtually any build- 
ing on which it is specified. 

The color of unpainted TCS will be predictable under 
all atmospheric conditions with the surface normally 
weathering to an architecturally attractive and uniform 
dark grey. 

The anodic (sacrificial) action of the Terne coating on 
TCS prevents deterioration of the stainless steel under 
practically all conditions. 

Unlike certain other metals, TCS will not produce un- 
sightly discoloration as the result of wash-off on other 
building surfaces. 

TCS solders perfectly without the necessity of pre-tin- 
ning or other special preparation. Only a rosin flux is re- 
guired, and the need for any subsequent neutralization 
is thereby eliminated. 

TCS is among the most easily worked metals. 

what it costs 

Terne-Coated Stainless Steel (TCS) will always be basi- 
cally competitive in price, and in most instances its use 
should result in a less expensive application after allow- 
ance is made for both original cost and subsequent main- 
tenance. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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To design 

the best building 
possible, 

start by specitying 
the best door 
possible. 


Fully transistorized, portable 
transmitter with color-coded 
selector, controls up to 8 doors 
individually by radio control. 


To us—and to thousands of quality- 
conscious architects around the 
country—that means starting with 
The “OVERHEAD DOOR”. 


The reasons are many. You doubt- 
less know most of them. Superior 
craftsmanship heads the list, prob- 
ably. You can’t specify any door 
better than The “OVERHEAD 
poor”. There aren’t any. Then 
consider the vast selection of doors 
from which you can choose. 
Regardless of the kind of building 
on your drawing board, we have 
the door or doors that can help 
make it the ideal design you envi- 
sion. (It’s made even more ideal 
by the fact that we install and 
service every door we sell.) 


Next, consider that sweetheart of a 
warranty our distributors offer. 
Every door carries a full one-year 
warranty on both parts and 
workmanship. 

And let’s not forget those gallant 
men in the trenches. Our distribu- 
tors are factory-trained, razor- 
sharp door specialists who can sit 
down with you and talk doors like 
no other man in your community. 
This holds true wherever you live. 
Because we have a nationwide 
network of these experts. 

Quality doors and plenty of them, 
an unbeatable warranty, unques- 
tioned leadership in the door busi- 
ness for nearly half a century, 
authoritative local advice on any 
commercial, industrial, or residen- 
tial specifications—solid reasons all 
for specifying The “OVERHEAD 
DOOR". At least we think so. 

Talk to your nearby “OVERHEAD 
DOOR" distributor and you'll think 
SO, too. 


He's listed in the white pages of 
your phone book under “OvER- 
HEAD DOOR". Or, look us up in 
Sweet's File. 


Nationwide 
Sales * installation * Service 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
General Offices: Dallas, Texas 75202 
Manufacturers of The "OVERHEAD DOOR" and 
electric operators for residential and commercial buildings 


9pygsgsgswy 
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What's behind The “OVERHEAD DOOR”? 


Counterbalance design for easier opening. Longer life 
because it’s made of the finest materials. The confidence 


of a name known and trusted since 1921. A service- 


mimded distributor within minutes of most any job site 
in the United States. The “OVERHEAD DOOR” and electric 
operator save your client money because they are 
installed and warranted by a factory-trained distributor 


of The “OVERHEAD DOOR." Specify the genuine and 
original; The “OVERHEAD DOOR." It's the door you can 
stand behind, because we do. For further details call your 
local distributor listed under “OVERHEAD DOOR” in the 
white pages of your phone book; or refer to our catalogue 
in Sweet's Architectural File. Another open and shut case 
for The “OVERHEAD DOOR." 


Nationwide 
Sales * Installation * Service 


TRADE MARK 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION * General Offices: Dallas, Texas 75202 * Manufacturers of The "OVERHEAD DOOR" and electric operators for residential and commercial buildings 
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SCHOKBETON" 


Another outstanding example 
of Schokbeton's design plasticity. 


Schokbeton precast concrete 
multiple-window curtain wall — 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Architect: Daverman Associates 

Contractor: Barnes Construction Co., Inc. 
Precast: Precast/Schokbeton, Inc. 


For the best in precast concrete, 

specify Schokbeton 

EASTERN SCHOKBETON CORP. 

A Subsidiary of U.S. Pipe and Foundry Company 
441 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y, 10017 
EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

A Division of Granite Research Industries Inc 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 01606 
P.O. Box $6, Brandywine, Md. 20613 
PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 

P.O. Box 2088, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

30 No. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 60602 

18510 James Couzens Hwy., Detroit, Michigan 48235 


INLAND SCHOKBETON 
^ Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
Р.О, Box 29208, Lincoln, Nobraska 68529 


ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

Р.О, Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 


SCHOKBETON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Loop Road—P.O. Box 780 
Crockett, Texas 75835 


BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 
301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
5200 South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 84107 


BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2540, Napa, California 94559 
CANADA 

SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 

Р.О. Box 240, St. Eustache, Р.О., Canada 
CONTECH SCHOKBETON 

Division of Concrete Technology (B.C.) Ltd. 
790 Neison Road—P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 35 MASON STREET, GREENWICH, CONN. 06830 


Something-for-everybody package 
clicks in D. C. townhouse society 


Capital idea: D. C. developer uses 14” urethane 
foam insulation to pare costs; boost comfort, 
floor-space and profit in townhouse units. 


Town Square Townhouses, a creation 
of architects Macomber & Peter, mas- 
ters of the Federal style, is an ambi- 
tious urban renewal project in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Being built by Bresler 
and Reiner, when complete it will 
consist of 116 garden apartments and 
180 3-story, single-family units, priced 
up to $54,500. 

Of brick construction, nearly all 
of the townhouse units are insulated 
with sprayed-on urethane foam ap- 
plied by Bilton Insulation & Supply, 
Inc., D. C. specialists in this type of 
contract insulation since 1952. 

Because of urethane foam insula- 
tion, each Townhouse unit gained a 
living space bonus worth $572-$1144* 
to the buyer. 

Here is how the urethane foam 
gains were measured by the princi- 
pals involved: 

C. V. Davenport, Bilton executive vp 
and gen. mgr.: "The arithmetic is 
there for all to see. Urethane enabled 


*Computed on basis of 2400 sq ft of living 
space in unit selling tor $54,500. Buyer is 
paying about $22 per square foot. Better in- 
sulating ability of rigid urethane foam saves 
26 sq ft to 52 sq ft or $572 to $1144. 


36 


the developer to gain up to 52 sq ft 
of extra floor space per unit. Ure- 
thane foam is a cryogenic insulant. 
With a k factor of 0.11 and as used in 
this instance (1" wall space consist- 
ing of 74” of urethane foam and a 34" 
air space), urethane foam replaces a 
356" glass fiber batt. In addition, ure- 
thane foam is moisture-proof, the 
need for a vapor barrier is eliminated, 
and it safeguards electric wiring and 
plumbing fixtures against fire, freeze- 
ups and corrosion.” 

Potomac Electric Power Company 
determined that this wall design met 
their Gold Medallion insulation re- 
quirements. They estimate it will cost 
the average Town Square Townhouse 
owner about $305 a year to heat his 
home, $60 to cool it. A dollar a day 
for a $54,500 home investment isn't 
bad. 

B. Reiner, Bresier & Reiner builders: 
"There is no question about the cus- 
tomer benefits of urethane insulation. 
I would be sold on it just forthe space 
savings it offers. Most home-buyers 
don't care what insulation is used, but 
we publicize urethane as a key selling 
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point. We translate the measurable 
extra floor space, consistent comfort, 
warmer wall areas, lower heating and 
cooling bills, and they are im- 
pressed." 

R. A. Dwyre, Bilton sales mgr.: "With 
batt-type materials, builders often 
have an expensive, irksome problem 
of securing dry wall to the studding. 
Because of the slick vapor barrier 
necessary, nails keep popping out. 
With urethane, one man can complete 
two walls each on three floors (1140 
sq ft) in about 30 minutes." 


H. White, project mgr. and supt.: “I’ve 
been in the construction business for 
30 years and | have never seen an 
insulating material that provides a 
better seal than sprayed-on urethane. 
It's clean, simple and fast in applica- 
tion, and leaves no mess of scraps 
to clean up." 

The foam chemicals system for this 
project was supplied by Isocyanate 
Products, Inc., New Castle, Del. 19720. 
For the full story on urethane foam 
insulation in a wide range of projects, 
write MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Code PA-78, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 
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Make lighting a design tool 
with GE SPACE-LITE* luminaires 


The flexibility of today's daring architecture has been captured with 
the dramatic styling of General Electric SPACE-LITE luminaires. Circles 
and squares become your tools to make every lighting installation 
unique. 

, SPACE-LITE luminaires combine flexible modular mounting arrange- 
ments and bold geometric shapes to give you exciting design possibili- 
ties. Six decorator colors, a variety of mounting hubs and arms, and 
today's most efficient light sources are available to further increase 
application flexibility and efficiency. 

High-quality GE features make SPACE-LIGHT luminaires your best 
lighting buy. New application flexibility makes them your best design 
choice. 

For additional information and a ''Build an Installation Designers Kit'' 
see your General Electric Sales Engineer or write to: Section 460-27, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 12305. 


*Trademark of General Electric Co. 


Outdoor Lighting Dept., Hendersonville, N. C. 


GENERAL ) ELECTRIC 
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Great plan for wide open living. 


Western Wood beams and decking do it beautifully. 


Let your imagination soar with the ceiling. Designing in the "Open-Plan" plank and beam technique allows 
you to enhance inner space rather than just enclose it. Areas assume a personality all their own... light and shadow become 
natural decorations for a room, space and confinement interplay uniquely with each other and rooms live bigger because 


they seem to borrow space from one another. 
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sually, open plan derives its character by 
ing portions of the wooden structural 


рте as both framing and finish. Solid or 
minated heavy beams and timbers, 
pards, rugged framing, roof decking and 
Hing are all blended together to create 
dramatically effective total environment. 
Variation is nearly endless with wood 


hether it's used alone or in combination with 
y other materials. Standard Western 

ood decking may be specified in vee or 
unded face patterns with flat, grooved 
striated faces . . . in knotty or clearer grades. 

lumerous combinations of support spacing, 

Pck thickness and span arrangements may 

р selected for other design effects, whil 

le planks and beams themselves can be joined 
bolts, nails, hidden dowels or decorative 


straps and hangers. And don't forget Western 
Wood's insulation value. 
For more information and ideas on the 

ws and whys of open plan construction, 
mail the coupon for the following FREE 
full-color idea booklet and product information 
catalogs: "Wide Open Living in the Great 
Indoors" and WWPA Product Catalogs B 
(Laminated and Solid Posts and Beams) 
and D (Structural Framing, Sheathing and 
Decking) 


0 Ж E 
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Western Wood Products Association 
WAJ Dept. PA-768, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 97204 


Wide Open Living in 
and Product Catalogs B ond D 


Please send me your FREE bool 
the Great Indoors 


Nome 


Title 
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Yow ll wait for years and years 
before it sinks. 


Fesco Board" 
The water-resistant 
roof insulation. 


Water soak-up breaks down insula- 
tion efficiency. 

That means bigger fuel bills in the 
winter. And bigger air-conditioning 
bills in the summer. 

The remedy? Fesco Board. Water 
absorption and efficiency loss are prac- 
tically nil. (Try it yourself with tap 
water and see how it floats.) 

Fesco is fire-resistant. It is rated 
non-combustible by the National Build- 
ing Code and has been tested and rated 
for flame spread of 25 by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

And it withstands uplift forces 
equivalent to 120 mph winds (60 psf 
air pressure) under Factory Mutual 
Test Procedure No. 14695/4450. 

Because bitumen soak-up is negligi- 
ble and the board is dimensionally sta- 
ble, no taping is necessary. 

Write for full details. Johns- 3 
anville, Box 111, New York, 24M 
New York 10016. 


Johns-Manville 
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TOTAL SCOPE WITH GROPE 


Steven A, Hansen 


Phot 


BOSTON, Mass. “Live longer; 
through endurance you 
may become somebody,” said 
Walter Gropius on the eve 
| of his eighty-fifth birthday. 
| They were the modest words 
of a man who has been 
"somebody" for half a cen- 
tury, a man who has left his 
imprint on this century's 
architecture and design 
through the essentially non- 
egotistical pursuits of collab- 
oration and teaching. "Ad- 
| miration and affection do not 
often go together," said Jose 
Luis Sert in a brief speech at 
the Harvard party attended 
by 500 of Gropius’ friends 
and colleagues that May eve- 
ning. “However, Grope, be- 
cause he is a wonderful 
human being with universal 
interests and appeal, has been 
able to unite both admiration 
and love.” 

The Harvard party was or- 
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Gropius, his wife and grand- 
daughter, Sert. 


ganized with banners, bal- 
loons, and buttons around a 
political theme: “Grope for 
President,” in the way parties 
at the Bauhaus were staged 
as happenings with a single 
unifying theme. The buttons 
proclaimed "There's Hope 
with Grope," a band played 
in Seaver Court, and Con- 
stance DuPee, a student at 
the Graduate School of De- 
sign, which Gropius headed 
from 1937 to 1952, presented 
him with a “Grope Jacket," 
à white butcher's jacket with 
"T.A.C. Walter” stitched 
above the breast pocket. 

It was typical of the 
thoughtfulness of the party’s 
organizers that they brought 
Jack Pritchard over from 
England for a reunion. In 
1934, shortly after the Nazis 
had closed the Bauhaus, 
Pritchard arranged for Grop- 
ius and his wife to come to 
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England. Urbane and witty, 
Pritchard summed up the les- 
sons of the Bauhaus: “I can’t 
help thinking that there would 
have been less restlessness 
amongst students throughout 
the world if we had learned 
more from the Bauhaus ex- 
perience. Gropius insisted 
that the students should learn 
to understand their materials 
by working with their hands 
— making mistakes and prof- 
iting thereby. This lesson 
should be applied to the con- 
trol of their own environ- 
ment. Better to practice de- 
mocracy аз a student than 
make mistakes afterwards. . . . 
Your dreams of the 20's, 
dreams for a better environ- 
ment in which architects and 
planners will join in building 


COME TO THE FALLS 


E 


NIAGARA 
Safdie, 


FALLS, N.Y. Moshe 
who won almost in- 
stant recognition for his 
Habitat housing at Mon- 
treal's Expo 67 last year, is 
the architect for an extensive 
82-acre redevelopment de- 
sign here that encompasses 
the heart of the downtown 
business district. Collaborat- 
ing with the Newark (N.J.) 
planning firm of Candeub, 
Fleissig & Associates, Safdie 
presented plans to Niagara 
Falls that proposed a mixture 
of activities in the downtown 
area, with land being used for 
retail shops, offices, hotels, 
residences, and entertainment 
facilities. 


à better world, are material- 
izing. . . . Architects will have 
to follow your broad ap- 
proach and become general- 
ists, rather than specialists. 
We share your faith in team- 
work, but at the same time 
we believe we should remain 
archiects in the broadest sense 
of the word and not get side- 
tracked, which is very easy 
today." 

In all, Dr. Gropius spent 
two weeks of May celebrat- 
ing. In Germany, for the 


50-year jubilee Bauhaus ex- 
hibit, he was wined and 
lauded. The exhibit will move 
from Stuttgart to Paris, Am- 
sterdam, London, Tokyo, and 
New York. Gropius is, ap- 
propriately, back at work. 


In March 1968, HUD ap- 
proved the city's application 
for $15,300,000 in urban re- 


newal funds, for Rainbow 
Center Project No. 1, after 
Candeub, Fleissig had put 
forth a basic concept for re- 
development. The city then 
retained the planning firm and 
Safdie to develop design rec- 
ommendations that establish 
a framework under which 
public and private develop- 
ment can actually be carried 
out. The recommendations 
were presented in late May. 
Crux of the Niagara Falls 
plan is an attempt to make 
the city a place to come to, 
rather than just a place to 
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pass through on the way to 
the Falls. And one of the 
chief objectives is to sepa- 
rate cars and pedestrians and 
to eliminate exposed parking 
from the city center. 

According to the planners, 
the project area is ripe for 
development. There is no co- 
hesive commercial core, they 
point out. Over half the 
structures in the area are 
substandard. The existing 
street pattern is rigid and 
poorly designed, so that in- 
tersections are awkward and 
traffic congested. 

To overcome these exist- 
ing obstacles, the designers 
suggest an open, elevated 
pedestrian mall, 14' above 


grade, stretching from a con- 
vention center and two cir- 
cular parking garages at one 


end to residential structures 
with a view of Canada to the 
west. Between are lines of 
structures, each housing sev- 
eral functions (apartments, 
offices, shops). The mall's 
spaces vary as it proceeds 
from east to west, and be- 
neath it will be two levels of 
parking for about 5000 cars. 

Once a visitor has parked, 
he can step onto a minirail 
that travels through the pub- 
lic spaces of the structures, on 
the mall. Possibly the mini- 
rail can be extended over 
the Falls. Safdie's suggested 
structures would be stepped 
in height from  10-story 
buildings along the fringes 
of the river to 30 stories in 
the central downtown area, 
giving everyone a view to 
the west. 


INTO THE CITY, 
SEEKING, 
GO STUDENTS 
FROM YALE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. In New 
Haven and New York last 
semester, 30 Yale undergrad- 
uates preparing for careers in 
such diverse fields as medi- 
cine, law, economics, and ar- 
chitecture got right down to 
the nuts and bolts of urban 
problems and found out just 
why it's so hard to rehabili- 
tate a slum, build an urban 
expressway, or reduce crime 
in a large city. The students 
were participating in two 
seminars designed to let them 
discover on their own all the 
forces at work in neighbor- 
hoods, government agencies, 
and the business community 
that hinder or encourage 
good city planning. Although 
the courses were offered by 
the Department of City Plan- 
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ning, students in the depart- 
ment were not invited to par- 
ticipate, for the goal was not 
to teach professional plan- 
ning, but to involve and 
stimulate awareness in stu- 
dents who, as future busi- 
nessmen, professionals, and 
politicians, will be influential 
in shaping policies and pro- 
grams affecting city life. 


Practical Planning: Ask the 
People — Under the direc- 
tion of Alex Garvin, whose 
work in Philip Johnson's of- 
fice keeps him in New York 
most of the week, students ex- 
plored New York neighbor- 
hoods, talking with members 
itizens' organizations, 
politicians, and local busi- 
nessmen, gathering statistics 
and soaking up attitudes. 
The first course, geared to 
the problems of New York 
City as a whole, presented 
the students with specific 


| problems in four city areas. 
| Each student was given a 
specific client, program, and 
presentation audience and 
| was charged with finding a 
solution that would satisfy 
both clients and cri In 
developing their solutions, 
students were sometimes sur- 
prised at the information 
they uncovered, and, at least 
once, they were appalled at 
their own efforts. When asked 
to provide housing for a 
large number of families 
without destroying existing 
housing, the only practical 
solution suggested was a 43- 
story tower that would have 
been entirely out of scale 
with existing structures. It 
would work, but it wasn't 
what the students had in mind, 
nor what they thought the 
neighborhood wanted. 

The second seminar fo- 
cused on Harlem as a device 
for grasping the problems 
of cities generally. In this 
course, students were pre- 
sented with problems based 
on actual conditions, and 
asked to prepare "model" 
| programs, explaining the rea- 
sons for the problem, the 
methods to be employed in 
solving it and the philosophy 
behind their solution. Prob- 
lems fell into general areas 
such as crime and police 
protection, rehabilitation and 
code enforcement, housing, 
and unemployment. Expert 
speakers were invited to dis- 
cuss these problems before 
the class; students were then 
sent into Harlem to collect 
specific information. After 
on-the-spot investigations of 
the problems from all points 
of view, students were asked 
to prepare a paper giving 
their conclusions on the ideal 
way to plan for a city, based 
| on their Harlem experiences. 
| Both seminars were experi- 
| mental, and, significantly, will 

probably be altered next year 

to include more involvement 
with physical design, at the 
request of students who par- 
ticipated this year; the paper 
required in the second course 
| will probably be dropped. 
| Right now, Garvin is work- 
| ing on a third seminar, to be 
| given this summer in three 
cities. Students from as wide 

a range of fields as can be 

gathered will work in New 

York, New Haven, and Bos- 

ton. They will hold jobs in 

government agencies (budget 
bureau, mayor's office, bu- 
reau of public health, and so 


on), and in various types of 
private community organiza- 
tions. Twice weekly, they 
will meet with instructors to 
synthesize their experiences 
and knowledge. In New 
York, government offices 
have offered summer posi- 
tions to Yale students, and 
community groups are ex- 
tremely eager to accept the 
added help. 


Urban Studies on a Larger 
Scale — About 80% to 85% 
of each student's salary for 
the summer course will be 
paid by Yale out of a fund 
for the establishment and 
operation of a new Urban 
Studies Institute, The idea 
for the institute has been 
evolving since last September, 
when the president and the 
provost of the university ex- 
pressed their desire for a 
body that would assess and 
fill the university's gaps in 
the field of urban affairs. 
They were anxious to fill edu- 
cational needs in the univer- 
sity itself as well as to find 
ways to involve the school in 
problems of the community. 
At a time when many schools 
are developing interdiscipli- 
nary programs of urban 
studies, Yale has come up 
with an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach that answers three 
needs: involvement of non- 
architectural or planning stu- 
dents, basic research on ur- 
ban life, and immediate help 
for the school’s own commu- 
nity. Although development 
of the institute’s programs is 
still far from complete, some 
of its responsibilities and 
functions have been defined, 
and various programs are 
being implemented. 


Teaching: New Courses — 
Courses for both graduate 
and undergraduate students 
will form a major part of the 
institute’s activities, and sev- 
eral new courses, such as the 
three-city seminar described 
above, will be added to the 
university catalogue. As a 
university-wide facility, the 
institute will offer its courses 
to students in all departments, 
rather than grant degrees of 
its own. Main emphasis will 
be on the social sciences, 
such as economics, sociology, 
law. Says Joel Fleischman, 
director of the institute, “We 
intend to continue to gradu- 
ate people with technical 
skills as we have done in the 
past, but we hope to give 
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these skills a new, substantive 
focus Some architectural 
courses will come under the 
jurisdiction of the institute, 
but there may also be such 
innovations as programs for 
people who intend to fill 
decision-making positions in 
city governments. 


Research: New Approaches 
Research programs spon- 
sored by the institute, some 
of which are already under- 
way, will be carried out by 
both students and faculty; 
they will be attempts to gain 
new knowledge about the 
factors that create urban 
problems and shape urban 
life. Typically, emphasis will 
be on cooperative efforts by 
members of different aca- 
demic departments. A proj- 
ect getting started now, for 
example, is under the direc- 
tion of professors of sociol- 
ogy, economics, and, political 
science, and, using New Ha- 
ven as a basis for its finding: 
it will try to establish quali- 
tative measures for evaluating 
qualities of life in cities. 


Action: More Involvement 
Finally, the institute is de- 
veloping a number of pro- 
grams oriented toward direct 
action in New Haven — pro- 
grams that will be of immedi- 
ate benefit to the commu- 
nity. Although the university 
does not wish to indicate, 
until these programs have 
been set in motion, just how 
they will operate, it does ex- 
pect the institute to work 
through the three-month-old 
Yale Council on Community 
Affairs. So far, the council 
has been working with New 
Haven’s Black Coalition, 
helping to set up neighbor- 
hood corporations and hire 
planners. In the opinion of 
its director, what makes 
Yale's Urban Studies Insti- 
tute different from similarly 
titled organizations at other 
schools, is the three-pronged 
nature of its effort. Teaching 
and research will be impor- 
tant to the institute, but its 
emphasis on direct help for 
the community is what most 
such centers lack, and what 
most cities need. 


CALENDAR 


The Chicago architectural 
firm of Fridstein, Fitch & 
Partners announces architec- 


tural tours of Chicago’s fam- 
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ous buildings. Emphasis is on 
the Chicago School and its 
influence today. Tours, limited 
to organized groups of 35 or 
more, are available by ar- 
rangement with: Fridstein, 
Fitch & Partners, 351 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
. .. The Plastics Institute of 
America offers two summer 
courses; one at the University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. the other at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hob- 
oken, N.J. The course at 
Stevens will treat *PVC — 
Theory and Practice," and 
will be given July 29-August 
2. At the U. of Mass., the 
course is “Polyolefins — 
Theory and Practice." The 
course will run August 19— 
23. For details, write to: Dr. 
Albert W. Meyer, Executive 
Secretary, PIA, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hob- 
oken, N.J. 07030 . The 
Annual National Convention 
of the National Builders" 
Hardware Association and the 
American Society of Archi- 
tectural Hardware Consul- 
tants will take place August 
4-7 at the San Francisco Hil- 
ton Hotel. Write for program 
to: National Builders’ Hard- 
ware Association, 1290 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10019 . . . The 
1968 Symposium at Stock- 
holm on City Planning and 
Architecture is open to those 
engaged as professionals or 
students in any of the plan- 
ning professions. The sympos- 
ium consists of five days of 
lectures, discussions, and tours 
devoted to achieving an un- 
derstanding of "the Swedish 
accomplishment — the cre- 
ation of a slum-free society." 
Address inquiries to: Sympos- 
ium at Stockholm, Box 9137, 
Stockholm 9, Sweden. 
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Harrison M. Ives, the man 
who introduced double glaz- 
ing to the construction indus- 
try, died May 15 in Winter 
Park, Fla., at the age of 74. 
Ives was Libbey-Ownes-Ford 
Glass Company's first sales 
manager for Thermopane, thc 
first successful, mass-produc- 
ed insulating-glass unit. For 
the last 16 years of his career, 
which ended in 1959, he 
directed L-O-F's nationwide 
program to acquaint archi- 
tects, builders, and home- 
owners with the qualities of 
Thermopane. 
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Polyethylene sheets at ridge admit light to A-frame plywood tents, апа їп 


hot weather are removed to increase ventilation. Front curtains of paired 
family units can be draped over extended ridge poles to create protected 


space between plywood shelters. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, Soul, that 
expressive rallying cry for the 
black man's rights, lifts the 
minimal housing of Resurrec- 
tion City here into a rich ex- 
perience for communal living. 
The "city" houses some 3000 
participants of the Poor Peo- 
ple's Campaign, organized by 
the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference to drama- 
tize the need for Congress to 
provide funds for a multitude 
of social and economic needs. 
Congress dawdled over giv- 
ing permission for the en- 
campment to be erected, but 
finally allotted a good site: 
16 acres in West Potomac 
Park along the reflecting pool 
between the Lincoln Memor- 
ial and the Washington Mon- 
ument. During World War II, 
the site contained military 
barracks, which, now de- 
parted, bequeathed the line 
of fire hydrants that run 
through the middle of the 
site and the sewer and water 
lines under it. 
Accommodation is minimal 
because funds are low, Fam- 
ilies are housed in pairs of 
lean-to plywood shelters to 
separate parents from chil- 
dren, and everyone else lives 
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in A-frame dormitories. In 
all, there are some 650 units, 
Both types of living quarters 
are really tents, not houses, 
because there are no room di- 
visions, water or heat. Cost 
estimates showed that tents 
could be built for less with 
plywood ($80) than canvas. 
Components are kept to a 
minimum, and unskilled vol- 
unteers prefabricate tents in 
the grounds of Xaverian Col- 
lege a few miles from the 
park. Equally unskilled crews 
put together the units with 
hammers and nails. With un- 
bridled energy, enthusiastic 
crews can prefab and erect 
one unit in 20 minutes. 

A committee of architects 
and planners began working 
on the layout and details of 
the housing last March. From 
suggestions offered by neigh- 
boring architects and students 
at Howard Univérsity, they 
developed the present two 
tent designs and those for 
communal facilities such as 
shower rooms and offices. 
Heading the committee, and 
now serving as field superin- 
tendent, is John Wiebenson, 
who teaches at the University 
of Maryland and at Yale. 
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Wiebenson, a soft-spoken, al- 
most shy man, literally works 
out of his hat at the site. His 
badge of office is a floppy- 
brimmed fedora, recognized 
by all the guards and mar- 
shals. He carries drawings, 
memos, and notebooks around 
with him, and when he needs 
to make a phone call he 
searches for a dime for the 
pay phone. 

Wiebenson sees Resurrec- 
tion City as an example of a 
community in which facilities 
are provided that individuals 


can mold to their particular 
way of life. He hopes people 
will move their tents around; 
and at the time of writing he 
was arranging for cans of 
brightly colored paints to be 
distributed to the occupants 
for use in interior decora- 
tions. After only a few days, 
signs and posters broke up the 
plain sides of the plywood 
tents. Wiebenson plans to re- 
cord what people do to their 
"houses" and secretly hopes 
that they can stay beyond the 
three-months permit. 
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DALLAS, TEX. Paul Rudolph, 
who has worked out of a 
New York office since leaving 
the chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Architecture at 
Yale in 1965, has just com- 
pleted the design of a $20 
million office complex here. 
In all, there will be four 
buildings, ranging in height 
from 9 to 22 stories, and pro- 
viding some 700,000 sq ft of 
offiice and commercial space. 
The first one will get under 
way shortly and be completed 
sometime next spring. The 
entire project is expected to 
take five or six years. 

The site is at a key inter- 
change on the Stemmons 
Freeway, eight minues from 
the central Dallas business 
district and five minutes from 
Love Field. To be known as 
Brookhollow Plaza — after 
the Brookhollow Corporation, 
the real estate investment 
firm whose project this is — 
the buildings will use only a 
portion of the Brookhollow 
Corporation's 160-acre site 
that runs for about a mile 
along the Stemmons Freeway. 

The buildings will be set in 
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a staggered line around a 
central plaza lined with res- 
taurants and shops. Between 
the plaza and the freeway will 
be a 34-асге reflecting pool 
sprinkled with more than 80 
fountains. A four-level garage 
with space for 3000 cars will 
flow around three sides of the 
complex. 

Rudolph chose  precast, 
prestressed concrete for the 
structures, Precast exterior 
columns will support the 
building, leaving the interior 
floor areas column-free. The 
supporting columns are group- 
ed in pairs, and the area 
between each pair will be en- 
closed on three sides in glass, 
forming offices that project 
from the sides of the build- 
ings, These offices provide the 


interior: effect of being on a 
corner of the building, lead- 
ing Rudolph to comment that, 
“In this way, it has been 
possible to create floors with 
as many as 16 corner offices 
nstead of the usual four.” 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. If things go 
as planned, a recently com- 
pleted 20-story office building 
here will, within a year or so, 
give itself a bath in public 
every three months, perhaps 
more often. 

The 270,000-sq-ft Osborn 
Building is the new home 
office of Economics Labora- 
tory, Inc., one of the U.S.'s 
largest producers and market- 
ers of cleaning equipment, 
products, and sanitation sys- 
tems. Understandably, the 
company wanted its building 
to be a showcase of advanced 
cleaning techniques, one of 
which is so new it is still being 
developed. Economics Lab- 
oratory is working on a me- 
chanical device that will run 
up and down the face of the 
building in roller channels 
provided їп the  stainless- 
steel mullions, cleaning, with 
à yet to be devised compound, 
both the steel and the glass 
windows. According to one 
source, the company feels it 
can produce such a device for 
about $35,000, and, if so, it 
should offset the normal cost 
($10,500) of cleaning the ex- 
terior of a comparable build- 
ing in about four years. After 
that, the only cleaning costs 
would be the relatively minor 
ones of maintaining the sys- 
tem. 

The stainless-steel mullions 
on which the device will ride 
are set 4'-3" o.c. and project 
20" from the glass line. With- 
in are air-conditioning pipes 
and air ducts. Tinted glass 
strips run between the mul- 


lions from lobby to top floor. 

Originally designed as a 13- 
story building with the struc- 
tural capacity to be expanded 
to 23 stories at an unspecified 
future time, the Osborn 
building added seven addi- 
tional stories just as the steel 
framework for the first 13 
was completed, Architects 
Bergstedt, Wahlberg & Wold 
(Clark Wold Architect) re- 
vised the working drawings, 
issued change orders, and up- 
ped construction contracts $3 
million over the original $5 
million, with hardly a break 
in stride. 

At ground level, the build- 
ing rests on lobby-high col- 
umns faced in black marble, 
and the entire structure rises 
from а landscaped public 
plaza designed by architects 
Hammel, Green & Abraham- 


NEW DEAN AT YALE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Since 
Gibson A. Danes left Yale 
just a year ago to become 
Dean of Visual Arts at West- 
chester College, Yale’s school 
of Art and Architecture has 
been without a dean. During 
the interim, however, How- 
ard Sayer Weaver, Associate 
Secretary of Yale University 
and Assistant to the President 
for External Relations, has 
been serving as acting head 
of the school. Now, he has 
been officially appointed 
dean. 

Weaver, whose background 
includes diplomatic service, 
business, printing and graphic 
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arts, and academic admini- | 
stration, concluded his other 
duties with the univers- 
ity administration in June. | 
He will continue nonetheless 
to develop plans for incor- | 
poration of television and | 
other media in Yale's edu- 
cational programs and ex- | 
tend the university's resources 
to the community. Weaver is 
also president of the newly 
established Yale New Haven 
Educational Corporation, an 
organization created to design 
visual materials and television 
programs, for educational use | 
at Yale and in the New 
Haven School system. 


EXPLOSION COLLAPSES 
PRECAST BEARING WALL 


| 


Photo: London Daily Express 


LONDON, ENGLAND, The col- 
lapse of a portion of a re- 
cently opened, 23-story apart- 
ment house here in mid-May 
was laid to an explosion that 
blew out a portion of an ex- 
terior bearing wall. Author- 
ities theorize that a gas leak 
may have precipitated the ex- 
plosion when an early morn- 
ing riser on the eighteenth 
floor tried to light her stove 
to heat a cup of tea. As the 
portion of the bearing wall 
gave way, the floor slabs and 
walls of that corner of the 
building collapsed like a tower 
of dominoes. The local bor- 
ough architect was quick to 
point out that "there is noth- 
ing structurally wrong with | 
the building. The undamaged 
flats could be reoccupied im- | 
mediately if we could per- 
suade the people to go back." 

The damaged building is 
one of nine similar apartment 
structures going up in the 
area, using the Danish Larsen 
and Neilson prefabrication 


system. Like all prefab sys- 
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tems, it is meant to minimize 
on-site construction work. АП 
walls, floors, and stairways 
are of precast concrete, and 
all are installed in one-story- 
high, loadbearing sections. 
So far, the L & N system 
has not been used in the U.S., 


throughout the rest of the 

world. And although not all 

architects are convinced of 
| the merits of heavy prefabri- 
cated systems, there are no in- 
dications that the system itself 
is faulty. 


| but it has been used widely 


MIXED-INCOME HOUSING PROJECT 
IS NEIGHBORHOOD-BACKED 


The out- 
standing advantage of a low- 
and middle-income develop- 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ment proposed for down- 
town Washington is that it 
will go up on 8% acres of 
vacant land. No one will be 
forced to move from the site. 
Another advantage will be 
92 low-income townhouses, 
financed by the HAA, and 
built on the Turnkey 3 prin- 
ciple, which will provide 
eventual home ownership for 
families unlikely to be able 
to afford it otherwise. 

Also planned are a high- 
rise apartment house with 
212 units for elderly occu- 
pants and a high-rise 221 
(d) (3) building with 265 
units, mostly two bedrooms. 

But Capital View Plaza, as 
it is called, will be far from 
a typical development. In 
fact, its departure from the 
typical seems to have made 
its path toward total ap- 
proval a relatively smooth 
one for developer Alan Kay. 

The site is in an area of de- 
velopments and single-family 
homes, and the neighborhood 


desired play space for the 
children, a day-care center, 
professional offices, shops and 
entertainment facilities for 
everyone else. Especially 
needed was a supermarket. 
Architects Brown, Wright, 
Mano of Washington knew 
these things, because they 
went into the community and 
asked. Working through the 
Capitol View Civic Associa- 
| tion, a 30-year old neighbor- 
hood group with about 1000 
members, the architects dis- 
covered there was antipathy 
| to previous plans for the land 


that called for seven high-rise 
slab buildings. 

Perhaps most attractive to 
neighborhood residents is a 
scheme for neighborhood 
management of the project. 
Current plans call for the 
formation of a nonprofit cor- 
poration, the Capitol View 
Development Corp., created 
jointly by the Capitol View 
Civic Association and the 
Alpha Omega Chapter of the 
Omega Psi fraternity. The 
sponsoring cooperation will 
own the FHA financed por- 
tion of the project and will 
manage the public housing 
portion under a contract with 
the National Capital Housing 
Authority. 

But the community is also 
pleased by the ratio of mod- 
erate-income to low-income 
dwelling units and the fact 
that the low-income families 
can achieve home ownership, 
for in this way the commu- 
| nity is sure to attract families 
with concern for neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

Not the least of the factors 
about the project that pleased 
the community is the pro- 
posed quality of its architec- 
ture. The high-rise buildings 
will be grouped around a 
central plaza play area, be- 
neath which will be commer- 
cial shops. In a way, these 
buildings will serve as a gate- 
way to the Capital View area, 
for the architects obtained a 
zoning varience permitting 
them to build 11 or 12 sto- 
ries, twice the height of struc- 
tures previously permitted 
| there. Behind the three high- 
rise structures, the two- and 
three-story turnkey houses 
will be staggered around 
parking and open landscaped 
areas. Their arrangement is 
such that the spaces between 
them is varied, and each has 
its own generous allotment 
| of privacy and light. 


| COMPETITIONS 


Primary sponsors of a new 
design competition are the 
New York Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, the New 
York Chapter, AIA, and the 
American Institute of Interior 
Designers. Two Spectrum 
Awards will be given for the 
most effective uses of color 
in paint to beautify commer- 
cial and institutional buildings 
in eight categories: apart- 
ments, banks, factories, office 
buildings, hotels and motels, 
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restaurants, retail stores, and 
schools. Entries close Septem- 
ber 1, and awards will be pre- 
sented in October. Entry 
forms are available at the 
New York Paint, Varnish, 
and Lacquer Association, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016 . . . The American 
Institute of Steel Construction 
announces opening of its 1968 
Prize Bridges Competition. 
Any steel bridge completed 
and opened to traffic during 
the calendar year 1967 is elig- 
ible for entry. Submissions 
must be postmarked before 
August 25; judging will occur 
September 15. Write for de- 
tails to: 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


HOUSES BLOOM 
IN BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. Much of the 
highly publicized middle- 
income exodus from Man- 
hattan — and the high cost 
of living there — is getting 
no farther than Brooklyn. 
Here, in six major areas, a 
renaissance is taking place 
that is transforming not only 
the borough itself but also 
the attitudes of the people 
who live in it. One hundred 
or more years ago, the streets 
of Brooklyn were lined with 
single-family homes. More 
recently, many of these were 
converted to rooming houses 
to hold the hordes of the 
citys poor and near poor. 
Now, as the pendelum swings 
back again, home-hungry 
middle-income families are 
buying the old houses, con- 
verting them to single or 
double-family living and mov- 
ing in — to stay. 

Like any other pioneers, 
these people are bound by 
their common cause. Though 
they come to Brooklyn for 
many reasons, they all desire 
a house of their own in the 
city, and "because they have 
common problems and inter- 
ests, these people create an 
instant neighborhood," noted 
one observer recently. 

To stand in a group of new 
Brooklyn homeowners is to 
hear unflagging talk about 
fireplaces, marble mantles, 
stained glass, and moldings. 

As one walks through the 
area, and sees signs of resto- 
ration — a tree being planted 
at the curb, a cornice being 
repaired, a coat of paint going 
onto a front door — one real- 
izes that in 5 or 10 years 
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these areas will achieve, and 
perhaps even sustain, the 
charm of Brooklyn Heights. 
The Heights, along the water- 
front directly across from 
Manhattan's financial district, 
is one of the most desirable 
neighborhoods in New York. 
Last year, it was made a 
Landmark District by the 
city’s Landmarks Commis- 
sion, assuring its preservation. 
The Landmarks Commission 
has already had hearings on 
three other Brooklyn areas: 
Cobble Hill, Carroll Gardens, 
and Boerum Hill. 

Prices of homes in the 
Heights start at about $100- 
000. But despite this decep- 
tive financial background, it 
maintains the look and feel of 
a small town. With its narrow 
streets, its towering syca- 
mores, its wonderful variety 
of houses, its back alleys, and 
its promenade above the har- 
bor, it could, with only slight 
adjustments, be a Midwestern 
town. Change the sycamores 
to elms, put small yards be- 
tween the houses, turn the 
promenade into a central 
green, and you have Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, instead of a 
neighborhood in New York. 
Eventually, much more of 
Brooklyn will take on this 
flavor. It seems to be what 
almost everyone wants. 

In the 24-square block area 
of Boerum Hill, for example, 
an estimated 174 houses have 
been sold in the last four 
years and 30 others are under 
contract. Most of the activity 
in the 750-house area has oc- 
curred in the last two years. 

Six years ago, when Miss 
Helen Buckler, a writer and 
publicist from Manhattan, 
bought and renovated a 
brownstone in the area, she 
started the movement. Be- 
cause the area was run down, 
it was possible to purchase a 
house for $10,000 to $15,000 
and spend about as much 
again fixing it up. But at the 
same time, the deteriorated 
conditions made banks cau- 
tious about financing mort- 
gages there. The mortgage pic- 
ture has now run full circle. 
As conditions improved, some 
banks provided mortgage and 
renovation money; some, like 
the South Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, even encouraged such 
loans. Now, however, with 
interest rates soaring and 
money in demand, banks are 
finding it more profitable to 
invest in ventures that do not 
keep their money tied up for 
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25 or 30 years. 

Many individuals have 
overcome the money problem 
by taking mortgages from the 
sellers, who are moving, in- 
come in hand, to Staten Is- 
land, or to the comparative 
wilds of Long Island. 

Houses in several areas of 
Brooklyn are following the 
path from rooming house to 
single-family dwelling: Boe- 
rum Hill, Carroll Gardens, 
Clinton Hill, Cobble Hill, 
Fort Greene, and Park Slope. 
All were once fashionable 


middle- and  upper-income 
areas, and will be so again. 
The houses are early- and 
mid-Victorian, with a few 
Federal clapboard homes 
sprinkled around here and 
there. And, for the most part, 
the renovation work done is 
loving and accurate. While 
one Victorian expert deplores 
the fad for stripping plaster 
off the brick chimneys, he 


applauds the restoration of | 


lintels and balustrades and 
the occasional additions of 
gas lamps. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. It is read- 
ily apparent the Mies van der 
Rohe was the design consul- 
tant for this service station, 
being built for Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., on Nun's Island in the 
St. Lawrence River. The ar- 
chitect is Paul H. Lapointe of 
Montreal. 

The black and white station 
will be constructed primarily 
of steel and glass. Motorists 


FOR A SIMPLE PROBLEM, 
A CLEAR AND SIMPLE SOLUTION 


will drive through it to re- 
ceive gas from stainless-steel 
pumps urider the ample roof. 

Scheduled for completion 
by the fall of 1968, the sta- 
tion will be 167’ long and 74^ 
wide on a 50,000 sq ft site. 
The only advertising allowed 
on the site will be the oval 
Esso sign, which looks as if 
it will also be the only non- 
rectilinear object. 


AIA HONOR AWARDS 
ANNOUNCED; JURY 
CHIDES PROFESSION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The report 
of the 1968 AIA National 
Honor Awards Jury is a 
forceful plea for architectural 
design that is truly represent- 
ative of life in the inner city 
and its ghettoes. According 
to the report, a majority of 
the five jurors (Max O. Ur- 
bahn, New York, N.Y., chair- 
man; Joseph Amisano, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Sigmund F. Blum, 
Detroit, Mich; John M. 
Morse, Seattle, Wash., and 
Walter A. Netsch, Chicago, 
Ill) believes that the profes- 
sion “has too obviously be- 
come the visual connection 
with the affluent sector of our 
society." The report goes on 
to say that, although this in 
itself is a traditional role for 
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the profession, our times are 
not traditional, and new 
approaches аге necessary. 
Wondering what has become 
of "two of the strong organ- 
izers of architecture — the 
logic of the plan and the force 
of the environment" — the 
jurors remark that “architec- 
ture has become almost an 
art of fashion, in which ac- 
cepted aesthetic norms, such 
as primary geometry, struc- 
tural exposure, or opulence 
become the dominant replace- 
ment for environmental de- 
sign. "As in art," the report 
continues, "the third and 
fourth generation examples 
in architecture of à la mode 
aesthetics are not done with 
conviction, but with opu- 
lence." 

The jury's comments were 
based on the general qualities 
represented in the 377 en- 


tries it was called upon to 
judge. In its selection of 20 
winners, it attempted to re- 
flect the strong attitude of its 
members. 

Following is a list of win- 
ning entries: 

East Pine Receiving Sub- 
station, Seattle, Wash., by 
Fred Bassetti & Company of 
Seattle; Civic Center Syna- 
gogue, New York, N.Y., by 
William N. Breger of New 
York; Jefferson Market 
Branch Library, New York, 
N.Y., renovated by Giorgio 
Cavaglieri of New York; Chi- 
cago Civic Center, Chicago, 
IlL, by C. F. Murphy Assoc- 
iates with Loebl, Schlossman, 
Bennett & Dart and Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, all 
of Chicago; Covenant United 
Presbyterian Church, Dan- 
ville, Ill., by architects Crites 
& McConnell of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Humanities- 
Social Science Center, Long 
Island University, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., by Davis, Brody & 
Associates with Horowitz & 
Chun, both of New York; 
Hale Matthews House, East 
Hampton, N.Y., by Alfred 
De Vido of New York. 

Also, Adlai E. Stevenson 
College, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz, Calif., by 
Joseph Esherick & Associates 
of San Francisco; Washing- 
ton & Lee High School Gym- 
nasium, Montrose, Va., by 
Stevenson  Flemer, Eason 
Cross, Harry Adreon, Associ- 
ated Architects of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; U. S. Pavilion for 
Expo 67, Ile Ste. Hélène, 
Montreal, Canada, by R. 
Buckminster Fuller/Fuller & 
Sadao, Inc./Geometrics, Inc. 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Subur- 
ban YM and YWCA, West 
Orange, N. J., by Gruzen & 
Partners with Abraham Gel- 
ler, consulting architect, both 
of New York; Residence, 
Purchase, N.Y., by Gwath- 
mey & Henderson Architects 
of New York; Migrant Mast- 
er Plan, Indio Camp, Indio, 
Calif, by Hirshen/Van der 
Ryn of Berkeley, Calif.; Syn- 
tex Interim Facilities, Stan- 
ford Industrial Park, Palo 
Alto, Calif., by Mackinlay/ 
Winnacker & Associates with 
Herbert D. Hughes, project 
associate, of Orinda, Calif., 
and Research Laboratory D, 
Richmond, Calif., by Gerald 
M. McCue & Associates, Inc., 
with McCue Boone Tomsick 
Architects of San Francisco. 

In addition, Classroom 
Building, Kentucky State Col- 


lege, Frankfort, Ky., by The 
Office of Oberwarth Associ- 
ates of Frankfort; Health 
Sciences Instruction and Re- 
search Building, San Fran- 
cisco Medical Center, Uni- 
versity of California, by Reid. 
Rockwell, Banwell & Tarics 
of San Francisco; John Deere 
Company, Timonium, Md., 
by Rogers, Taliaferro, Kos- 
tritsky, Lamb of Baltimore; 
Dormitories and Fraternity, 
Colby College, Waterville, 
Me., by Benjamin Thompson 
& Associates, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Sea Ranch 
Swim and Tennis facilities, 
The Sea Ranch, Calif., by 
MLTW/Moore Turnbull of 
Berkeley, Calif. 


PERSONALITIES 


The Federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment recently announced 
changes in its top-level organ- 
izational structure. H. Ralph 
Taylor, formerly Assistant 
Secretary for Demonstrations 
and Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, now becomes Assistant 
Secretary for Model Cities 
and Governmental Relations. 
Charles M. Haar, Assistant 
Secretary for Metropolitan 
Development, assumes re- 
sponsibility for the Office of 
Intergovernmental Relations 
and Planning Assistance . . . 
The AIA's national head- 
quarters has taken on three 
new staff executives. They 
are: James Britton, Special 
Architectural Journalist; 
James Edward Ellison, II, 
Executive Secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture/ Assi- 
stant Director of Educational 
Programs, and Israel Herman 
Stein, Director of Urban De- 
sign Programs . . . Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, the archi- 
tectural historian, was honor- 
ed twice this spring: once by 
the Museum of Modern Art, 
which elected him an honor- 
ary member of the Advisory 
Board of its brand new Lillie 
P. Bliss International Study 
Center, and once by Smith 
College, where he has taught 
for many years, At Smith, a 
three-day program of lectures 
and other events was arranged 
with the aid of local members 
of the Society of Architectural 
Historians on the occasion 
of Hitchcock’s retirement. 
Speakers included Nikolaus 
Pevsner, architectural histor- 
ian of the University of Lon- 
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don, and Philip Johnson, who 
collaborated with Hitchcock 
on the book, The Internation- 
al Style . . . The Bliss Inter- 
national Study Center of the 
Museum of Modern Art, be- 
fore its opening in May, an- 
nounced election of two arch- 
itectural writers to serve on 
its Advisory Board. Elected 
were Ada Louise Huxtable, 
architectural critic of The 
New York Times, and Willi- 
um Jordy, architectural histor- 
ian and professor of art at 
Brown University . . . Byron 
E. Barnes, Director of Plan- 
ning for Daniel, Mann, John- 
son & Mendenhall, is the new 
president of the California 
Association of Planning Con- 
sultants, а two-yez or- 
ganization... 
bull, Jr., partner-in-charge of 
the West Coast office of 
MLTW/Moore Turnbull, 
Architects, is the only repre- 
sentative of the architectural 


and planning professions serv- 
ing on the Technical Advisory 
Committee of the California 
| State Legislature’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Open Space Lands. 
The legislative committee is 
charged, under an ammend- 
ment to the state constitution 
approved by the voters last 
year, with the definition of 
open space lands and with 
provision for their assess- 
ment for tax purposes as open 
space, "provided they are sub- 
ject to legally enforceable re- 
striction to use as agriculture, 
recreation, natural resources, 
or enjoyment of scenic beauty 
... Architect Leo O. Daly of 
Omaha, Neb., has been re- 
elected to the Board of Trust- 
ees of Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 
... The U. S. Institute for 
Theatre Technology, 245 W. 
52 St., New York, elected С. 
Ray Smith president, Smith 
is an associate editor of P/ 


THE LOVE PROTECTORS 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. A young 
Viennese graduate architect 
named Laurids (sce p. 155, 
this issue), with his friends 
Zamp and Pinter (all use first 
names only: seated, left to 
right), has formed the Haus- 
Rucker Company for the de- 
sign and production of "de- 
vices that bring about and 
intensify contact between two 
people." The devices are, at 
the same time, part of the 
company’s "mind-expanding 
program," which is concerned 
generally "with the broaden- 
ing of physical and psychi- 
cal capabilities. Current offer- 
ings, guaranteed to help vou 
think better and love better, 
include "Balloon for Two 
(1)” and "Connection-Skin 
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(2)." The former is a PVC 
shell with interior seating for 
two; the latter is described 
as the prototype of a very 
intimate, inflatable ѕрһеге- 
house. It is said to be espe- 
cially useful for summer 
parties. 

Laurids, Zamp, and Pinter 
seem to favor an increasing 
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obfuscation of distinctions be- 
tween public and private life, 
for their love-protectors con- 
sist of no more than thin. 
transparent plastic, and, as 
can be seen in the accom- 
panying photos, are intended 
for use in public places. By 
Laurids' own account, cou- 
ples inside the synthetic en- 
vironments are not at all dis- 
turbed by the attentions of 
the public eye, but those on 
the outside tend to feel left 
out, in the cold. 

The company's thrce prin- 
cipals take care to indicate 
the unprepossessing character 
of their inventions, noting 
that they can be set up at 
home, next to the flowers on 
the little end table, or over 
by the TV set. The Haus- 
Rucker (literal translation: 
house-jolters) Company is not 
out to rock the world; it only 
wants to shake up a few 
houses. 


SCHOOLS 
John W. Wade, head of the 
architecture division at Tusk- 
egee Institute has become the 
first dean of the new Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
School of Architecture. The 
new school is the first archi- 
tecture school їп Wisconsin. 
It will begin accepting stu- 
dents this fall . . . The City 
College of New York's City 
University also plans to open 
a school of architecture this 
fall, at its uptown campus. 
Presently, the college's archi- 
tecture program leads to a 
Bachelor of Science degree 
after four years and a Bache- 
lor of Architecture after five 
years. The new school will 
offer a six-year program lead- 
ing to a Master of Science in 
Architecture and Enviroment- 
al Studies . . . At Harvard, 
the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has created a De- 
partment of Visual and En- 
vironmental Studies for 


Harvard and Radcliffe under- 
graduates interested in visual 
communication and design, 
and in the study of man's 
physical environment. Chair- 
man of the new department 
will be Eduard F. Sekler, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture and Di- 
rector of the Carpenter Cent- 
er for the Visual Arts . . 
HUD Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver will resign his posi- 
tion after the Presidential 
election next fall to take on 
responsibilities as president 
of New York City Univer- 
sity's new Bernard M. Baruch 
College, а four-year school to 
be built in a Brooklyn re- 
newal area . . . Auburn Uni- 
versity, Auburn, Ala, has 
named Richard G. Millman 
to head the department of 
architecture Alphonse 
Ilekis, who received a bache- 
lor of architecture degree 
from the University of Illinois 
in June, is winner this year 
of the Paris Prize, officially 
known as the Lloyd Warren 
Fellowship and sponsored by 
the National Institute for 
Architectural Education. 


WASHINGTON / 
FINANCIAL NEWS 


by E. E. HALMOS, JR. 


Professional Gripes — The 
continuing debate over pro- 
fessionals and professional 
status and practice has moved 
front and center in a Wash- 
ington generally preoccupied 
with political maneuvering. 
One aspect was a strong 
plea from the Executive 
Committee of the AIA sup- 
porting "professional negotia- 
tion" as the means of select- 
ing architects or engineers 
for Government projects, and 
demanding that the Govern- 
ment "adopt a policy of se- 
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WHY IS McKINNEY MODERNE BEST? 


McKinney Modernes integrated heavy-gauge stainless steel 
pin means easier, labor-saving installation. One man can 
hang a door, faster. Intermeshing 3 or 5 knuckle hinges take 
more time and men. No pins to insert . . . no pins to lose. 
Designed for quiet, heavy duty service with one dependable 
stainless steel oil impregnated non-magnetic bearing, 
McKinney Moderne is in use in hundreds of buildings today. 
One occ ior McKinney Moderne is no inter-meshing of 
knuckles. 


E 


knuckles 


28 C Fa | n n e U Moderne is available in all types, finishes and materials. Full Mortise 


А * Full Surface • Half Mortise • Half Surface • Heavy Duty • Standard 
McKinney Sales Company Weight « Swing Clear Hinges (extra heavy only) • Hospital Tip Hinges 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 18505 • San Francisco, California 94103 (all types) 
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lecting contractors for serv- 
ices of this [professional] 
type on the basis of qualifica- 
tions and technical compe- 
tence." 

Prompting the AIA state- 
ment is the system of actual 
competitive bidding now in 
use by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to select contractors for 
in-city experimental housing 
projects. But behind it are 
Government-agency attempts 
to comply with year-old find- 
ings by the General Account- 
ing Office to the effect that 
negotiations with architect- 
engineers, without considera- 
tion of price, are probably 
illegal. 

On another level, a major 
engineering group (the Na- 
tional Society of Professional 
Engineers) mounted a broad 
attack on Federal agencies, 
which, it said, are continuing 
to promote programs and so- 
licit applications from com- 
munities (for grants, loans, 
and guarantees) even though 
they have no funds to meet 
existing requests, let alone 
new ones; NSPE complained 
that there are no standard 
guide documents for engi- 
neers, that Federal agencies 
persist in repetitious requests 
for information and data that 
delay projects. 

But NSPE — and AIA — 
said they were pleased with 
new language in the "Inter- 
governmental Cooperation 
Act," S. 698, which apparent- 
ly makes it clear that serv- 
ices offered by the Federal 
Government must not com- 
pete with those of private con- 
sultants. 

There was also major in- 
terest in a new bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett (R., Utah), which 
would guarantee professional 
employees the right to stay 
out of labor unions. Strongly 
supported by such organiza- 
tions as the Professional Engi- 
neers in Government (a 
group of city, county, state, 
and Federal professional peo- 
ple) the bill would be a 
"right to work" act for gov- 
ernment employees. It has 
been opposed by union lead- 
ers. Professionals have long 
feared that they will be swal- 
lowed up in broad Govern- 
ment unions whose principal 
membership has little interest 
in professional matters. 

Coincidentally, the whole 
matter of the right of Federal 
professionals to stay out of 
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nonprofessional unions was 
up for study by the Senate's 
Judiciary Committee, which 
heard charges that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
has usurped powers not 
granted to it by Congress. The 
committee has ruled that 
NLRB itself will determine 
when — or if — profession- 
al employees may hold sep- 
arate elections for their own 
union representation. 

In fact, said an NSPE state- 
ment, NLRB actions have vir- 
tually stopped Government 
professionals from even form- 
ing nonbargaining associa- 
tions, purely for the purpose 
of communications on mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

“The NLRB,” said NSPE's 
general counsel, “has appar- 
ently taken the position that 
there is no middle ground 
whatsoever between hostil- 
ity to management and domi- 
nation by it. In doing so, it has 
practically read professional 
employees out of the act." 


How About Prefabrication?— 
By implication, too, the mat- 
ter of professional compe- 
tence and willingness to ac- 
cept newer, money-saving 
methods of construction very 
quickly became the central 
theme of a two-day confer- 
ence on labor matters, spon- 
sored by the Associate Gen- 
eral Contractors. 

Obvious background for 
the meeting was the fear of: 
(1) Government controls 
over the wage-price structure 
of the industry; and (2) the 
very real fear of a runaway 
inflation їп the industry, 
sparked by labor rate in- 
creases that have run to near- 
ly 8% a year over the past 
several years. 

But the discussion (panel- 
ists included architects, build- 
ing owners, engineers, as well 
as contractors) very quickly 
turned to the point that own- 
ers will look to other indus- 
tries — notably the aircraft 
industry — for better, cheap- 
er methods of buildng, un- 
less construction men аге 
willing to modernize and 
streamline their own opera- 
tions. 


Flaws in “Equal Employ- 
ment" — Another area of pro- 
found interest to professionals 
because of its effect on prices 
and because it may extend to 
their own offices and employ- 
ment practices, was the grow- 
ing battle over the activities 


of the three-year-old Equal 
Employment Opportunities 
Commission. 

Contractors have claimed 
that this commission, in its 
zeal to open employment to 
racial minorities, has been 
forcing them into an actual 
numerical system of employ- 
ing Negroes (in large part) 
almost regardless of their 
training or aptitudes, just to 
achieve a percentage “bal- 
ance" in the labor force. 

In some cases, contractors 
charge, they have actually 
been forced to "import" Ne- 
gro workers from other ar- 
eas when there aren't enough 
to satisfy EEOC where 
they're working. 

Particularly galling has 
been cancellation of a num- 
ber of low-bid awards at 
EEOC's urging, when con- 
tractors have not submitted 
what EEOC considers to be а 
"satisfactory" employment 
plan even though there are no 
firm guidelines to what con- 
stitutes an "acceptable" plan. 

Since EEOC's powers ex- 
tend to any contract in which 
Federal money is involved in 
any way, the “manning” re- 
quirements it is trying to en- 
force could very easily be ex- 
tended to architects' office 
and field staffs. 

The fight came to a head in 
Washington in early June 
with: (1) an "opinion" by 
the Comptroller-General that 
failure to award contracts to 
the low bidder, unless he is 
successful in post-award nego- 
tiations about employment, is 
illegal; (2) introduction of a 
bill (S. 1308) that would vast- 
ly broaden the powers of 
EEOC, giving it quasi-judicial 
powers to issue "cease and de- 
sist” orders, for instance; and 
House action to chop the an- 
nual appropriation for the 
commission's operations by 
more than half. 


Highway In-fighting — Con- 
gress was also continuing its 
interest in proper planning of 
the nation's highway system, 
particularly from the stand- 
points of safety and design in 
urban areas. And it wasn't 
buying the Department of 
Transportation's attempts to 
cut the highway program in 
favor of other forms of trans- 
portation by "raised" on the 
Highway Trust Fund. Of spe- 
cial concern: DOT's request 
for $327 million for con- 
struction of fringe parking 
lots, and $250 million for im- 


proving city streets, all out of 
the Trust Fund, for the next 
two years, even though DOT 
has been crying loudly about 
heavy cutbacks in highway 
construction if Congress 
forces a heavy budget cut- 
back. 

Congressmen feared that 
DOT, which is just digesting 
the mass-transit functions of 
the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Department, will 
use highway money to foster 
rail transit. 


Financial — In view of cur- 
rent worries about Federal 
financing, there's a good 
chance Congress will buy that 
$6 billion, six-year airport 
improvement program рго- 
posed by DOT. It would be 
financed by a "trust fund" 
like the highway fund, fueled 
by added taxes on airline 
tickets and air freight, avia- 
tion fuel, and the like. 
= Although municipal and lo- 
cal bond sales to finance con- 
struction have been dropping 
this year, some areas reached 
all-time highs recently. The 
Health-Education-Welfare 
Department reported that 
bonds to finance building and 
remodeling elementary and 
secondary schools topped $3,- 
300,000,000 during the year 
that ended June 30, 1967. One 
reason for this year's apparent 
slowdown: HEW noted that 
the annual net interest cost for 
bonds in 1967 averaged 
4.01% compared to 3.67% 
in 1965-66, and a low of 
3.1146 in 1962-63. 
WConstruction put in place in 
March was down slightly un- 
der February — $81 billion 
(adjusted annual rate) com- 
pared to $81,400,000,000 for 
February — but up slightly 
over a year ago, said the Cen- 
sus Bureau. But housing, very 
surprisingly, continued its 
strong upward pace through 
April, running at a seasonally 
adjusted rate of 1,620,000 
units. That was up 5 percent- 
age points over March, and 
far above the 1,100,000 rate 
of April 1967. 
ША] levels of Government 
this year are expected to 
spend a total of nearly $20 
billion for highway, water, 
and air transportation facili- 
ties, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, 
which wryly commented that 
only $22 million of the total 
will go for high-speed inter- 
city rail transit research and 
development. 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION'S 


ANNUAL P/A 


DESIGN 


AWARDS 
PROGRAM FOR 
PROJECTS 
NOT YET BUILT 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE announces the sixteenth 
annual Design Awards Program. Awards will be made to 
U.S. architects and their clients for projects now in the 
design stage to be built in 1969 in the United States. Any 
building or group of buildings will be eligible. 


PURPOSE of the Design Awards Program is to give recogni- 
tion to good design in the period of design development, 
rather than after completion, in order to encourage the 
designers and owners of the projects so honored. 


FIRST DESIGN AWARD , AWARDS, AND CITATIONS may be 
given by the jury listed below to the best projects chosen 

on the basis of site use, choice of structural system and 
materials and methods of construction, solution of the 
client's program, and over-all design excellence. 


JURY will be composed of the following architects, plan- 
ners, and engineers: HENRY N. COBB, Partner of І. M. 
Pei & Partners, Architects, New York; LEWIS DAVIS, 
Partner of Davis, Brody & Associates, Architects, New 
York, and Professor of Architecture at Cooper Union, 
New York; RICHARD M. GENSERT of R. M. Gensert Asso- 
ciates, Consulting Engineers, Cleveland; ROGER 
MONTGOMERY, Architect and Professor in the Depart- 
ments of Architecture and City and Regional Planning, 
University of California, Berkeley; CESAR PELLI, Director 
of Design of Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall, 
Architects, Los Angeles. 


JUDGMENT will take place in New York during September 
1968. Winners of Awards and Citations will be notified 
(confidentially) immediately after the judgment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the winning projects will be made at 
a presentation in the home town (if practicable) of the 
recipient of the First Design Award. Winning projects will 
be featured in January 1969 P/A. As in the past, P/A will 
arrange coverage of winning projects in news media, 
particularly those in the localities of all the Award and 
Citation winners, 


SUBMISSIONS do not require filling of an application 

blank. For each project you submit, simply send: 

1. On a 5" x 8" card, type the client's name, location, and 
proper name of project; name and address of the 
architect; and identify all items included in the 
submission. 

. Brief explanation of the program and your solution. 

. Description of materials and construction methods 
used, and the reasons for their use. 

4. Site plans; basic building plans; pertinent sections and 

details. 

5. Perspective or model photographs. 

6. A statement that (a) the project is now in the design 
stage and that construction is anticipated in 1969, and 
(b) that submission of a project for judgment gives 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE first rights in the 
architectural field to publish both the project and the 
finished building if it receives an Award or Citation. 


wN 


It is preferred that you submit 8” x 10” prints, photostats, 
or photographs bound in a folder. Original drawings, actual 
models, or mounted exhibit panels will not be accepted and 
no material is to exceed 11" x 17" in size. Each project 

is to be submitted under separate cover. 


DEADLINE FOR MAILING is August 31, 1968. Address 
entries to Awards Editor, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


P/A will guard and return all submitted material. 
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PRODUCTS 


| ACOUSTICS - 


Plastic spray. "Cafco Sound- 
Shield 85," a spray-on plastic 
for acoustical insulation, 
may be sprayed !2"-thick in 
one pass on concrete, plastic, 
and metal lath. Riverbank test 
NRC values are claimed as 


high as .85. U.S. Mineral 
Products, Stanhope, NJ. 
07874. 
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Glazing over. This totally ce- 
ramic acoustical panel meets 
accepted test specifications for 
fire ratings, dimensional sta- 
bility, and resistance to mois- 
ture and corrosive fumes, Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, 
it will not deteriorate or dis- 
color. М” thick; 2'x2' and 2'x 
4'. The Celotex Corp., 1500 
N. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 
33607. 
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CAIR/TEMPERATURE ) 


Heat storage. Easily installed, 
"Levelaire Baseboards" have 
a solid-state — heat-storage 
chamber said to modulate the 
rise and fall of the heating ele- 
ment temperature; this mod- 
ulation provides balanced 
heat while reducing convec- 


tive air movements, claims 
the manufacturer. Thermo- 
stats permit individual room 
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control. The 3M Company, 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 
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Odor-proofing. Designed es- 
pecially for hospitals, labora- 
tories, and laundry areas, the 
electrically operated Jewett 
Air Sentry produces tri-val- 
ent oxygen, which purifies air 
at a cost lower than that of op- 
erating a 50-w bulb. Models 
are available with area capac- 
ity from 2500 cu ft to 10,000 
cu ft; multiple installations 
recommended for larger ar- 
eas. The Jewett Refrigerator 
Co., Inc., 2 Letchworth St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14213. 
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C CONSTRUCTION ) 


Smooth sealing. Sealing 
spline-type structural gaskets 
to concrete panels is made 
easier by using a rigid PVC 
(polyvinyl chloride) reglet to 
receive the gasket. The reglet, 
precast into the concrete pan- 
els, provides a smooth sur- 
face for sealing. The Stan- 
dard Products Co., 2130 W. 


110 St, Cleveland, Ohio 
44102 
le 104, Readers’ Service. Card 
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( DOORS/WINDOWS ) 


Concealed hinges. Plastic 
hidden hinges for doors and 
cabinets remain fully con- 
cealed when closed but are 
still said to permit a 180* 
swing. Colors: brown and tan. 
Inviso Corp., 2045 Howard 
St., Chicago, Ill. 60645. 
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See-through plastic door. 
"Jamoclear" doors for walk- 
in freezers are constructed of 
I"-thick transparent plastic. 


| 


Reinforced bars and plates 


are of stainless steel; hinges, 
handles, and closers аге 
chrome-plated. The doors 


may be installed with wood or 
plastic frames. Sizes: 2'42’x 
6%’, 3’x62’. Jamison Door 
Co., Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 
c ircle 106, Readers’ Service Card 


Two-in-one. The “Thermo- 
Twin” Series 500 window is 
actually two aluminum 
framed windows whose edges 
are separated by a noncon- 
ducting wood thermal break 
that is said to reduce heat 
loss. The unit also features an 
integral wood buck for quick 
installation and a "Gravity- 
Seal," reducing air-infiltration 
to nearly 80% less than the 
maximum allowed. Alumi- 
num Industries Corp., Cedar- 
burg, Wis. 
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"Sleek- 
line” door closers may be 
mounted regularly or in- 
verted on the top jamb to 


Open and shut case. 


eliminate need for corner 
brackets. Interchangeable 
arms are available; closing 


speed is adjustable. Available 
with brass, bronze, and alumi- 
num enamel finishes, or prime 
coat only. Kwikset Sales and 
Service Co., 516 E. Santa Ana 
St., Anaheim, Calif. 92803. 
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Table curl. Designed by Vlad- 
imir Kagan, the "Snail Ta- 
ble" uses a hardwood base 
shaped like a curl. An oval 
glass top caps the 15"-high 


base, Selig Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Leominster, Mass- 
achusetts. 
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All Wool. “Counterpoint” up- 
holstery fabric has a mini- 
checkerboard pattern in 11 
color combinations. The two- 
tone tweed-like fabric uses 
mothproofed two-ply wool 
with an acrylic backing. Fab- 
ric width: 51". Jens Risom 
Textiles, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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( LIGHTING ) 


Surface fixture. Designed for 
hospitals and prisons, the “84 
Line" light unit may be pro- 
vided with !4"-thick shock-re- 
sistant glass with gasket. Watt- 
age: 150-w; lens options: 3; 
over all diam: 1234". АП units 
come with vaportight junc- 
tion boxes, McPhilben Light- 
ing Div. Emersen Electric 
Co. 8100 Florissant, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63136. 
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Outdoor lighting. An adjust- 
able floodlight, "Panorama," 
may be adjusted vertically. Its 
diameter is 9"; depth, 7:2”. 
The fixture is available in sev- 
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Plastic Products, Dept. 8721, The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 48640. 


At 4O below, Saraloy bends your way. 

Flexible in temperatures ranging from -40° to +175°, 
Saraloy® 640R brand plastic flashing has no plasticizers, 
hence no migration. This means long life, no call-backs. 


Can be cut to fit on the job. Solvent weldable. 


<> 
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C ACOUSTICS P 


Acoustic sealant. Suggested 
uses for “Tremco,” a synthetic 
rubber acoustical sealant, are 
listed, with ASTM and audio. 
Sealants are used on drywall 
and plaster partitions and are 
claimed to be nonhardening, 
nondrying, and nonbleeding. 
4 pages. Tremco Manufactur- 
ing Co., 10701 Shaker Boule- 
vard, Cleveland, Ohio 44104. 
Circle 200, Readers’ Service Card 


Сахв /TEMPERATURE ) 


Electronic controls. Thermo- 
stats, motors, humidistats, and 
other controls are illustrated 
with spec data. Electric-heat 
power controllers, step-con- 
trollers, fan-speed controllers, 
dampers, linkages, and motor- 
ized valves are listed. Bro- 
chure presents 43 items. 4 
pages. Honeywell, 2727 S. 
Fourth Ave. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55408. 
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(C CONSTRUCTION ) 


OOF DECK SUB-PURLINS 


Bulb tee tables. Subpurlins or 
bulb tee roof supports meet- 
ing ASTM А572 require- 
ments are described. Booklet 
contains tables for design 
stress, load span, deflection 
limits, moment calculation 
formulas, dimensional sec- 
tions, and specs. 8 pages. Con- 
nors Steel Division, Box 118, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
25706. 
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Masonry reinforcement. Elev- 
en types of reinforcing bonds 
and ties for all types of ma- 
sonry walls are shown. Manu- 
facturer claims a control of 
shear and compression that 
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reduces concrete cracking. 
Specs and sections describe 
different uses for different 
wire designs. Included are 
descriptions of control joints, 
“Z” bars, and ties (adjustable 
or nail-on). Pamphlet. 12 
pages. AA Wire Products Co., 
6100 S. New England Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 60638. 
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Slide bearings. “Flurogold 
Slide Bearings” illustrates 
architectural uses of slide 
bearings that accommodate 
thermal expansion and move- 
ment. Characteristics and 
properties of the metals used 
in the company’s products 
are cited with graphs and per- 
formance data. Sections illus- 
trate the bearings, which re- 
portediy need no mainte- 
nance. Booklet. 8 pages. 1754 
S. Clementine St., Anaheim, 
Calif. 92803. 
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Water stops. Vinyl waterstops 
intended to prevent leakage 
through masonry construc- 
tion joints are illustrated in 
section. Splicing details and 
short form specs are also in- 
cluded in the brochure. 
Vinylex Corp., 3600 Pleasant 
Ridge Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 
37921. 
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Building stone. “Adirondak- 
Hue,” a brochure, describes a 
quarzite rock resembling 
sandstone for use as wall fac- 
ing, or walks or terraces. The 
rock is available in pastel 
shades of brown and gray. 
Specs and properties of the 
rock are cited with test re- 
sults. 4 pages. Adirondak 
Stone Quarries, Inc., Malone, 
N.Y. 
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Curing concrete. Applied to 
concrete by roller, brush, or 
low-pressure spray, “Parlon” 
curing compound leaves a 
protective surface film of 
chlorinated rubber. The cur- 
ing agent, which is described 
in a brochure, meets GSA 
specification TTC-00800 and 
is said not to require removal 
before painting or tile installa- 
tion. Hercules Inc., 910 Mar- 
ket St, Wilmington, Del. 
19899. 
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(_Boors/winpows ) 


Acoustical doors. Neoprene 
and vinyl perimeter seals on 
"Kriegersonic Sound Doors" 
are described in a pamphlet 
devoted to explaining steel 
doors as acoustic devices. 
Sound Transmission Classes 
and door models are paired 
in tables and graphs. 4 pages. 
Krieger Steel Products Co., 
Inc., 14200 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90061. 
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Window specs. "Specifications 
for Aluminum Windows" 
contains short form and mas- 
ter form specs for residen- 
tial, commercial, and “monu- 
mental" categories of win- 
dows. Window types in- 
cluded: double-hung, case- 
ment, projected, horizontal 
sliding, vertical sliding, top- 
hinged, and vertically pivoted. 
An appendix, wind-velocity 


map, load table, and chart of 
standard sizes complete the 
booklet. 50 pages. Architec- 
tural Aluminum Manufac- 
turers Assoc., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 
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Steel doors. Seamless steel 
doors (hollow or filled) with 
some models bearing UL ap- 
proval are featured in a cata- 
log, "Metal Doors." Com- 
plete construction details are 
given for these and for those 
with reversible steel frames. 
Sliding, electrically-operated 
doors are also detailed. 24 
pages. Dusing & Hunt, Inc., 
59 Lake St, Le Roy, N.Y. 
14482. 
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Weather strips. Metal weath- 
erstrips for doors and win- 
dows are described. The cata- 
log contains 59 basic types 
and 194 sizes. Sections and 
specs for door bottoms, sad- 
dies, and window strips аге 
given. Door bottom strips are 
of aluminum, bronze, or 
stainless steel with waterproof 
felt or sponge neoprene. Zinc 
and brass may also be speci- 
fied. 24 pages. Accurate Met- 
al Weatherstrip Co., Inc., 725 
S. Fulton Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y. 10050. 
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Elevated floors. Elevated 
floors supporting 250 psf uni- 
form load of 1000 Ib concen- 
trated load are described with 
sections, illustrations, and 
specs. The floors are designed 
for computer rooms, offices, 
laboratories, and other areas 
where access to under-floor 
wiring is necessary. Duct- 
work and conduits may be 
passed beneath the floors, 
which are composed of 2'- 
square steel panels resting on 
a steel support grid. Cata- 
logue. 21 pages. Liskey Alu- 
minum, Inc., Box 580, Glen 
Burnie, Md. 21061. 

Circle 212, Readers’ Service Card 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


JUNE 1968, APRIL 1968, e 
JANUARY 1968, AUGUST 1967 & APRIL 1967 re itects 
Issues of 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Reprints of the main editorial sections of these out- 
standing issues of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
are available to readers at $1 each. 


April 1968 . . . A study of American schools. As gen- 
erators of urban form, as major elements in new 


towns, as curative agents for the ills of our cities 

and as centers of technological revolutions in meth- = = 

ods of teaching and learning. On Readers’ Service 

Card, circle 425. 

January 1968 . . . Double reprint. Results of 1968 


Design Awards Competition plus a comprehensive 
report of the effect of urban renewal on last sum- 
mer's riots in New Haven, Conn. On Readers' Ser- 
vice Card, circle 426. 


August 1967 . . . A detailed analysis of PERFOR- 
MANCE DESIGN, also known as "systems analysis," 
or "operations research," and its potentialities in 
the solution of architectural and environmental 
problems. On Readers' Service Card, circle 427. 


April 1967 .. . A comprehensive analysis of Earth — 
forming it, conserving it, terracing it, using it crea- 
tively to enhance man's environment. On Readers’ 
Service Card, circle 428. 


June 1968 reprint — Circle 424 
April 1968 reprint — Circle 425 
January 1968 reprint — Circle 426 
August 1967 reprint — Circle 427 
April. 1967 reprint — Circle 428 


To order all four reprints — Circle 429 with Harris BondWood" 


Your customers expect flooring to be perma- 
nent—not temporary. 

When they build apartments, offices, schools, 
plants and churches with temporary flooring 
that gives them wall-to-wall headaches in just 
a few short years you know who will get the 
blame. You. And this can hurt. It can hurt your 


The advantages reputation and your future sales. 
Architects across the country are avoiding 
of or lighting by this problem. They're rolling out the carpet and 


installing Harris BondWood. It's permanent. 
More permanent than the best foundation. 
Made of thick solid hardwood that never has 
to be replaced—BondWood 
is available in a variety of 
distinctive designs for 
adhesive installation over 
wood or concrete. 

If "temporary" flooring is 
already giving you a head- 
ache, we can cure it. Just 
send the coupon below. 
—9 €—À € M À—À" €" € HM | 

P SPECIAL OFFER! 

e) Please send two aspirin for temporary 
reliet of my wall-to-wall headaches. 
[] Send free literature about Bond- 

Wood's permanent cure. 


Harris Manufacturing Company 
Dept. PA-78 * Johnson City, Tennessee 37601 


Being an Artist, | know! 


Dazor's Combination Fluorescent- Incan- 
descent Lamp provides Better Light when 
working with colors. With both light sources 
on, truer color values are retained and kept 
in balance, making it easier to match and 
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is desired alone, it may be switched on Title. 
independently. See your local supplier or Address. 
write for Form 844, Dazor Manufac- z 

City. State. Zip. 


turing Corp., 4455-99 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri 63110. HARRIS HARDWOOD FLOORING 
PARQUET * COLONIAL PLANK a * STRIP * STAIRWORK 
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If you think 
this mirror is just 
a mirror, look at it 
from the other side. 


It's Mirropane®, the “see-thru” mirror. In the brighter room it acts 
as a mirror. In the darker room it acts as a window. 

Here in a classroom at Atlanta (Georgia) Speech School, it's 
used to observe the progress of pupils. Says Mrs. Isabella D. Hinds, 
Executive Director, "We find it very helpful because small children 
cannot be studied objectively by people physically in the room with 
them." 

Specify Mirropane whenever there's a need to observe people 
without being seen—in schools, clinics, hospitals, penal institutions, 
stores. 

Ask your L-O-F Distributor for booklet TM-2 for Mirropane de- 
sign data. He's listed under "Glass" іп the Yellow Pages. 


HANG 
اقا ا‎ o LIBERTY MIRROR 


A DIVISION OF LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
8278 L-O-F Building, Toledo, Ohio 43624 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 355 
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(FURNISHINGS  ) 


Furniture range. Chairs for 
classrooms and offices are 
catalogued with dimensions 
and specs. Tables for res- 
taurants and schools are also 
included in catalog. Other 


items: coatracks, stools. 56 
pages. Krueger Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
54306. 

Circle 213, Readers’ Service Card 


Library designs. Library 
chairs, desks, file cabinets, 
shelves, and dictionary swiv- 
els are illustrated. Brochure 
also gives dimensions and or- 
dering information. The fur- 
niture has plastic, wood- 
grained laminate surfaces. 4 
pages. Decar Plastic Corp., 
2600 Washington Blvd., Bell- 
wood, Ill. 60104. 

Circle 214, Readers’ Service Card 


( SANITATION 2 
PLUMBING 

Pipe movement. Fundamen- 
tal considerations for the best 
techniques of accommodat- 
ing pipe movement are dis- 
cussed in a handbook, “Bul- 
letin 958." Emphasis is on 
calculating pipe anchor loads 
and support. Thermal expan- 
sion, torque specs, flow rat- 
ings, and correlated tables are 
included. 52 pages. Aeroquip 
Corp. Barco Div., Barring- 
ton, Ill. 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum exteriors. Sliding, 
roofing, fascia, soffits, shut- 
ters, gutters, and screens — 
all in aluminum — are illus- 
trated, with specs, in a cata- 
log. The products are de- 
signed for residential and 
commercial use. Eleven pat- 
terns of horizontal and verti- 
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cal siding are manufactured 
with accessories, including 
corner posts and trim. 16 
pages. Kaiser Aluminum, 
Kaiser Center, Oakland, Calif. 
94604. 

Circle 216, Readers’ Service Card 


Systems ceilings. Ceiling sys- 
tems using a variety of acous- 
tical tiles, lighting fixtures and 
louvers are listed on file. In- 
cluded is information on per- 
forated and fissured tiles that 
may be substituted for con- 
ventional air diffusers іп 
plenum-pressure installations. 
The catalog also presents sev- 
eral versions of a vinyl-faced 
tile that may be washed. Illus- 
trations, performance rat- 
ings, and specs accompany 
tables for each tile category. 
39 pages. Celotex Corp., 1500 
N. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 
33607. 
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Metal prints. A pattern chart 
illustrates 64 different tex- 
tures that may be applied to 
metals for grills and screens. 
The three-dimensional pat- 
terns are cited in the brochure 
with maximum gage require- 
ments and ordering informa- 
tion. Widths of the metal 
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WE 
CALL IT 
c] fium 
“ZONED” 


GET ALL 
THE FACTS 


Send coupon for 
the new “ZONED MM 
COMMUNICATIONS" 

brochure. Or, call your — Title наннан, 
Webster Distributor*. 
Either way, there's no 
obligation, of course, 
*See Yellow Pages — 
“Intercommunication 
Equipment” 


You talk “zoning” with your client when you plan 
lighting, heating, air conditioning, and the flow of 
materials, production and people. We talk “zoning” 
when helping you design internal communications to 
attain maximum efficiency in the free flow of vital 
information. 


Zoning is a planning concept. It has proven to be the 
most effective way to provide for all the specialized 
needs of various people and departments in a com- 
pletely integrated communications system. 


PROVIDES CONVENIENT EXTRAS It 
may be as simple as a conversation between two 
people or as complex as a group conference. It may 
also include paging, time and emergency signals, and 
music distribution. Requirements for private conver- 
sation, hands-free operation, remote answering, direct 
or automatic dial connection can all be met with 
Teletalk equipment. 


WIDEST CHOICE OF SYSTEMS You have 
a choice of Teletalk® loudspeaking intercom, private 
and automatic dial equipment, and sound. They may 
be used in combination in a zoned network to provide 
the best communications tool for each zone. 


EXPERT COUNSEL Only Webster offers such 
a variety of methods and such a full range of special 
features. Only Webster, too, offers such expert coun- 
sel. Webster consultants are highly skilled at planning 
and installing communications systems tailored to 
meet the immediate and future needs of business and 
professional offices, industry, schools and churches. 
Teletalk — Reg. T.M. of Webst Electric Co, Inc. for communications equipment. 


———""—— má 


ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, INC. 
RACINE. WISCONSIN 53403 


subsidiary of Sta-Rite Industries, Inc. 


Please send me complete information 
on Webster communications 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 370 
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VENTILATOR ® 


GIVES YOUR CLIENTS 


Centrifugal Grease Extraction 
Automatic Daily Cleaning 
Automatic 24 Hour Fire Control 
Reduced Maintenance Costs 
Reduced Air Requirements 
Reduced Insurance Rates 
ULL. Listing 
N.S.F. Approval 
Cooler Kitchens 
Overall Kitchen Ventilation 
Guaranteed Performance 


Gaylord Industries 


7661 S. W. CAPITOL Hwy. 
Р.О. BOX 7334 
PORTLAND, OREGON 97219 
CODE 503-246-8835 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 341 
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types offered range up to 
52”. 4 pages. Rigidized Met- 
als Corp., 658 Ohio St., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 14203. 
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COLORTRIM 
y. 3 


Colored trim. Mansards, grav- 
| el stops, fascia, coping, and 
soffits are available in 20-year 
guaranteed colors. Booklet 
describes the trim in sections, 
specs, and construction data. 
Also listed is a hard coat alu- 
minum anodize called 
“Duranodic 300” that fea- 
tures matte-finishes of gray 
and brown. 12 pages. Con- 
struction Specialties Inc., 55 
Winans Ave., Cranford, N.J. 
Circle 219, Readers’ Service Card 


Fire vents. A fire and smoke 
vent, the "Pyroport," is pre- 
sented with UL ratings and 
dimensional data. Unit is 
claimed to decrease tempera- 
ture and smoke accumula- 
tion. Descriptions of damper 
action. Brochure. 4 pages. 
Penn Ventilator Co., Inc., 11 
St. & Allegheny Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 19140. 
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Teaching aids. Electronic 
learning equipment and allied 
classroom furniture are de- 
scribed in a brochure. Built- 
in overhead projectors, tape 
recorders, microphones, 
headset provisions, and con- 
trols that can present 14 dif- 


ferent lessons in one class- 
room simultaneously. Equip- 
ment reportedly reduces the 
amount of space required by 
students because not as many 
classrooms аге required. 
American Seating, School 
Equipment Division, 901 
Broadway Ave. N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 49502. 
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(С SURFACING  ) 


Wood-grain panels. "Theme- 
line" panels with many vari- 
eties of wood grains, solid col- 
ors, and patterns are pre- 
sented with samples in a file 
format. The panels use a plas- 
tic bonded to a hardboard; 
bond is said to be permanent. 
Partitions using the panel sur- 
facing may also be specified 
by a company-supplied list of 
cooperative manufacturers. 
16 pages. Bestile Manufactur- 
ing Co., 621 S. Bon View, 
Ontario, Calif. 91764. 

Circle 222, Readers’ Service Card 


Ceramic variety. Ceramic 
tiles in diverse shapes and 
sizes with glossy and matte 
finishes are illustrated in a 
catalog. Mosaics and quarry 
tile are also included. Trim 
tile is described in details and 
sections. Specifications are in- 
cluded. 32 pages. American 
Olean Tile Co. Div., National 
Gypsum Co., Lansdale, Pa. 
19446. 
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NEXT 
MON'TH 
IN P/A 


TURNING THE CORNER has been a concern of 
sensitive designers ever since architecture was 
born. The impact of the corner —inside and 
outside—as a major element of most building 
compositions receives major visual and textual 
treatment in the August Р/А. Famous and 
infamous, good and bad, sensitive and gross 
corners are explored and reasons for corner com- 
pulsion over the centuries are thoroughly 
documented. 


Contemporary continuity in design finds an 
exemplar in the **quiet approach" of designs by 
the young New England firm of Huygens & 
Tappe, which exhibits a sure awareness of re- 
gional tradition while simultaneously possessing 
a freshness of today. 


A challenge. Riots and strife and the failure of 
most city planning departments to affect any 
meaningful changes for the black and poor lead 
architect, writer, and professor Ervin Galantay 
to advance an audacious proposal: “Black New 
Towns.” This is certain to be a controversial 
topic in the continuing discussions over where 
and how town and city planning should be 
directed. 


Plus... Another contribution from Р; А? archi- 
tectural gadfly, Robert H. Mutrux; a discussion 
of new computerized classroom systems at 
Syracuse University; some guidelines for design- 
ing planetariums; new hints for designing 
brick loadbearing structures; P/A News Report; 
Р [А Observer; and P/A’s continuing columns 
and departments. 


For all of this architectural opinion, infor- 
mation, and interdisciplinary education, just 
fill in and send in the subscription card at the 
rear of this issue. You'll receive the August P/A 
and 11 other equally stimulating issues. 


Р 
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The Lodge of the Four Seasons, Lake Ozark, Missouri 


A “far out” resort concept calls for LP-gas 


Whether it’s "far out" in terms of design or actual location, LP-gas is the 
ideal, all-around, modern fuel. 

That’s because LP-gas goes anywhere—does everything. From heating 
rooms, water and swimming pools to cooking food, drying clothes...even 
running generators for electrical power. Call it butane, propane, bottle gas 
or whatever, LP-gas is the "self-sufficient" fuel. It goes beyond the reach 
of the natural gas pipeline. And gas makes the big difference. Safe. Clean. 

: FOR HEAT AND POWER 
Economical. ANYWHERE 

So, look into LP-gas today. 'ТҺе fuel designed for the PME out" concept. LP-GAS I 

Of America’s great sources of energy, only LP-gas serves you in so many ways. = 


NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, Chicago, Illinois 60603 
For LP-gas data, see Sweet's Architectural File 29a/Na. 
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1. The Controlux Cone*, a remarkable development in 
black specular reflectors, makes magic in Moldcast 
Cylinder Fixtures. This is the first hidden source 
fixture which permits the widest flood distribution 
(up to 1089) or the narrowest spot (33°) with no 
"hot spot" in the center, no sharp drop-off at the 
edges. 


2. Lamp adjustability gives Moldcast Cylinders a truly 
unique flexibility. Raise or lower — go from a spot 
to a flood. Adjust the beam angle up to 20°. The 
source remains hidden (thanks to Controlux magic). 
You can alter your illumination effects with absolute 
precision in the field to meet specific requirements. 


3. We've got the thinnest Exit Sign* made by anyone 
to date (a mere 114” sliver of a thing). 


4. Our Exit Sign is also the most evenly illuminated (bet 
a thin dime you can't tell where the lamps are). 


5. Our Exit Sign operates on a 50,000 hour lamp. life 
without extraneous electronic components that in- 
crease failure probability. 


6. Our Impacta 900 Wall Bracket was designed for 
people who combine the most refined taste with 
murderous aggression. Punch it . . . the lovely thing 
bounces right back, Our secret — We're the first to 
incorporate almost indestructible Lexan® into a 
rugged pre-stressed fixture design. 


7. Moldcast Site Modules are the first architecturally 
conceived site lighting line. They aesthetically unify 
site and structure by extending the  rectilineal 
geometry of modern building design throughout the 
site. 


We concede that Johnny-Come-Lately has to run faster 
to catch up with the oldsters up ahead. We do it 
with new ideas by the gross. By completely disguising 
exceptional ruggedness and durability with unobtru- 
sive classic design. With optical and mechanical in- 
novations worthy of imitaton by others . . . later on. 
With such total product flexibility that we standardize 
most normally customized product variations (and 
pass on the savings). 


* Patented 


Discover a few more of the remaining 1,618 new Moldcost ideas. 
Send for the complete Moldcast Product Catalog by writing: 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


164 DELANCY STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 07105 « In Canada: Verd-A-Ray Electric Products, Ltd., Montreal 9, Quebec, Canada 
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The greatest happening in lumber 
Swan Alverdson invented them in 
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М У on Ч '68 are пем! 
pe > RS Eu ed! Easier-to-use. 
nme Rules '68 are based on a new 
number system for structural lumber. 

7 Rules '68 utilize a brand new 
"SPAN-CODE" system. This code, 
appearing on the grade stamp, permits 
rapid selection of joist and 
rafter spans. 

Rules '68 utilize FULL-LENGTH 
GRADING for stress grades of 2” and 
thinner. (Posts, timbers, beams and 
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grades since 


1/54! 


тоо! 


stringers are still graded on 
middle 1/3). 

Rules '68 utilize the latest data 
on working stresses. All species are 
assigned design values. 

Rules '68 are extremely 
condensed. 70 pages of board grades 
have been cut down to 8 pages. 
Grade descriptions are much easier 
to understand and evaluate. 

What does this mean to you? 
For Architects: These new grading 
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BUILDING Grades ore 
OFFICIALS here] 2 


rules make the job easier because they 
are the most efficient body of lumber 
grade specifications yet devised. 

For Retailers: Rules '68 are customer 
oriented. So your buying and selling 
are much easier and much more 
profitable. 

For Builders and Contractors: Rules '68 
are easier to apply, so you'll save 
time. Related sizes assure uniformity 
and span symbols prevent 
"over-engineering." 


`~ 


All these advantages and 


technological advances are built in 


the new Western Wood 
Products' Association book 
"Grading Rules '68." For your 
copy, send $1.00, along with 
your name and address to 
Rules '68 — Dept. PA-768, 
Western Wood Products 
Association, Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon 97204. 
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200,000 сха 
‚000 crcies 
That's how often we checked out the new nylon 
door pivot bushings now being installed in Wilkin- 
son Chutes. Unlike their predecessors, these bush- 
ings do not corrode, never require lubrication . . . 

and wear longer. 

Whether it is a small bushing, 
major part or assembly detail; 
such thoroughness is typical at 
Wilkinson Chutes. It is this extra 
care that makes Wilkinson Chutes 
the most dependable you can 
specify. 


Factory Grooved Seams 
With Smooth Interior 


Water Tight Joints 


Top Mounted 
Intermediate 
Sprinklers 


Adjustable 
Masonry 
Anchors 


Doors 
Factory 
Assembled 
To Intake 
Section 


Patented 
Intake Throat 
Construction 


Grid Type 
Floor Frames 


Chutes for dust, rubbish, soiled linen, garbage and 
paper . . . completely automated linen handling, 
vertical and horizontal. 


See our complete catalog in Sweet's Architectural File 
WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 
619 East Tallmadge Ave. Akron, Ohio 44310 


WILKINSON CHUTES (Canada) LTD. 


9 Dwight Ave. Toronto 14, Ontario, Canada 
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TAKE AN 8x16 UNIT. OKAY? 


| 


YOU WANT ONE SCORE? OKAY. 


| 


MAYBE ONE UP & DOWN? OKAY. 


| 


HOW ABOUT 3 SCORES? OKAY. 


| 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE 5 ? OKAY. 


| 


OH HECK, YOU DO IT! OKAY? 


MELLE 


SCORED GLAZED 
MASONRY UNITS 


® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Canada and other foreign countries by 
THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO. 

Box 6063, Baltimore, Md. 21231 

© Cataloged in SWEET'S 
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1963 Francis Greenwood Peabody Terrace, Married Students Housing, Harvard University, Cambridge, M. 


Photograph by Mr. Phokion Karas 


Sert, Jackson & Gourley, Architects 


In 1928, the architectural firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge specified Hope's windows for installation in Langdell 
Hall, Harvard University. A partial list of buildings at Harvard in which Hope's windows were specified and in- 
stalled in the following forty years is recorded below. We are proud of this record of continued confidence. 


1928 


1937 


1949 


1949 


1951 


1953 


1958 


1959 


Langdell Hall (Addition) 
Architects: Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge 


Lowell House and Eliot House 
Architects: Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott 


Botanic Garden Apartments 
Architects: Des Granges & Steffian 


Graduate Center 
Architects: The Architect's Collaborative 


Gordon McKay Applied Science Laboratory 
Architects: Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott 


Observatory 
Architects: Harvard University 


Quincy House 
Architects: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott 


Leverett House, New Dormitories 
Architects: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott 


1960 


1961 


1961 


Andover Hall Library — Harvard Divinity School 
Architects: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott 


Arnold Arboretum Head House 
Architects: Griswold, Boyden, Wylde & Ames 


Gordon McKay Applied Science Laboratory 
Architects: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott 


David & Arnold Hoffman Laboratory of Experimental 
Geology 
Architects: The Architect's Collaborative, Inc. 


Computing Center, (Alterations & Additions) 
Architects: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott 


Law School Faculty Office Building 
Architects: Benjamin Thompson & Associates, Inc. 


Law School Classroom & Administration Office Building 
Architects: Benjamin Thompson & Associates, Inc. 


HOPE'S WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD АКЕ FITTED WITH H(YDE'C wrramowsc 


"Wall Street, West"— 


banks on | Pozzolith | concrete 


ДШ = Жылас Oe 


Pome 
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Manhattan's Wall Street has an 
alter ego in Torrance, Califor- 
nia. It's Del Amo Center — 
the new financial focal point 
of the communities clustered 
within megalopolitan Los Angeles. 
In the 20-acre concrete “сиу” 
three crescent-shaped, five-floor buildings form a seg- 
mented circle punctuated by three 13-story towers. 
Within the ring: a scenic circular concourse. And out- 
side: four pavilions flanked by a landscaped mall. 

In all, more than a million square feet of office space 
— complete with indoor parking — accommodate an 
entire financial community in functional style. 

Aesthetic appeal, economy and quake-proof con- 
struction were achieved with an exposed, reinforced- 
concrete framework throughout the $30-million 
complex. 

Universally proven POZZOLITH water-reducing, set- 
controlling admixture was specified and used to provide 
improved workability for easier placement around 
reinforcing elements. No less vital, POZZOLITH helped 
produce 3000-,4000- and 5000-psi concrete with excep- 
tional uniformity (excellent coefficient-of-variation 
ratings), superior formed surfaces for glass-smooth 
exteriors, and minimal shrinkage for reduced cracking. 

For further information about concrete performance 
control, call your Master Builders field man or write 
Master Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 44118 and Toronto 15, 
Ontario. 


POZZOLITH 


manufactured by 


MASTER BUILDERS 


*POZZOLITH is a registered trademark for Master Builders’ 
water-reducing, set-controlling admixture for concrete. 


Owner: Del Amo Properties Co. Architect-Engineer: Victor Gruen 
Assoc. Contractor: Henry C. Beck Co. Рог20итн Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete: A and A Ready Mix Co. 
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NorthPark Shopping Center, Dallas, Texas 


Just 24 Wide-Lite fixtures 
light this 6,000-car parking lot! 


B6 


The NorthPark Shopping Center is big—as big as the 
entire downtown shopping district of Dallas. Yet it takes 
only 24 “Wide-Lite” Mercury “4000” fixtures to light the 
center with attractive parking lot lighting that says "shop 
at night" to thousands of shoppers. 

The fixtures are mounted on poles spaced approxi- 
mately 300 feet apart. Each fixture operates four 1000 
watt mercury vapor lamps, from a 480 volt electric 
system. The result is smooth, uniform light coverage, 
free from “hot spots" or dark areas—the kind of park- 
ing lot lighting that makes shoppers, particularly women 


shoppers, feel perfectly safe. Photoelectric cells auto- 
matically turn on the lamps in the fixtures at dusk. 
When the shopping center closes for the night, three of 
the four lamps in each fixture are turned out, while 
the fourth lamp keeps operating to provide protection 
until dawn. 

Want more information about "Wide-Lite" indoor and 
outdoor lighting for everything from parking lots to swim- 
ming pools, factories to football stadiums? Contact your 
"Wide-Lite" representative (see the Yellow Pages). Or 
write Wide-Lite Corporation, Dept. 24A-544. 


FLOODLIGHTS*POLES*INDOOR LUMINAIRES* BALLASTS* TRANSFORMERS 

Wide-Lite Corporation, A Division of E3 Esquire, Inc., 4114 Gulf Freeway 

Houston, Texas 77001. Also manufactured in Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Mexico and Spain. *Trademark of Wide-Lite Corporation 
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For riot control, Amerada's Secur-Lite" is "loot-proof"; 
the only burglar-resisting glass with a U/L listing. 


Secur-Lite™ has successfully passed holds firmly so that boarding up is 
Underwriters' Laboratories torture unnecessary until glass is replaced. 
tests! . . . such as dropping a 5-lb. à Secur-Lite looks just like ordinary 
steel ball on a Secur-Lite panel from a Secur-Lite™ plate glass, but is a laminated, pro- 
height of ten feet—five times. Tests tective glass with a tough, high-tensile 
were made at room temperatures rang- MD E plastic innerlayer. Designed to be used 
ing from extreme heat to extreme cold. RESISTING for display windows, doors, even walls, 
Result: no fall-out, no penetration! XXX GLASS it needs no special framing and can be 
This testing is your guarantee that - installed as easily as ordinary glass. 
Secur-Lite will successfully resist break-ins; that Secur- Available in clear or tinted. Ideal for Banks—Jewelry 
Lite will not be penetrated even after repeated blows and Camera Stores—Currency Exchanges—Depart- 
with heavy objects such as hammers or clubs. It even ment Stores-Fur Salons-Liquor and Food Stores-Penal 
resists fire bombs. Moreover, if cracked, Secur-Lite Institutions: wherever glass breakage is a threat. 


For complete information on Secur-Lite, write to: AMERADA GLASS COMPANY 
Dept. No. PA7 
2001 Greenleaf Avenue 


Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007 
"A GLASS BY ITSELF” (312) 439-5200 
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Doors of unusual dim- 
mension require unusu- 
al control: Rixson con- 
cealed floor closers.* 
The clean, uncluttered 
lines of contemporary 
architecture require 
controls which are out 
of sight and harm's 
way: Rixson concealed 
floor closers. 


Rixson's No. 28 Series center hung, 
for exterior or interior doors. Exclu- 
sive full control panel adjustments 
for back check, latch and closing 
speeds, tension and selector hold- 
open. 


| *Details? Request "A Short Course 
ı In Door Control" from: 


RIXSON CLOSERS 
A DIVISION OF RIXSON INC. 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
In Canada: Rixson of Canada, Ltd. 


One of more than 1000 Rixson floor closers in the Chicago Civic Center. 
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"Quite simply, the megacity requires "m 
megastructures. The problems are out ШЕ 
of scale; the new architecture will ap- x 
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and it will. It will if management is 
ready. It will if the public is ready. — But 
Above all, it will when our civilization Un ot 
is ready to create architecture." ы ў E 
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Human scale is a slogan used by architects whenever they are trying to make the 
point that their concern is, after all, humanitarian. А few months ago, the retiring 
Editor of another architectural publication wrote in his farewell Editorial that 
human scale is what really matters and that now, at last, he will be able to live 
happily in a New England cottage in a New England village. Similar pronounce- 
ments about scale and expressions of personal desire are as common as so many 
other sentiments bandied about the convention and seminar circuits. Thus, human 
scale is somewhat akin to motherhood — it is supposed to be never changing, al. 
ways desirable, and beyond questioning. 

And yet, human scale has many dimensions. First, there is the physical man 
whose scale is his body. The reach of his arms, the speed of his walk, the size of 
his body itself are what determine the human scale of the anatomical man's habi- 
tat. It is the traditional scale that existed for millennia of human evolution, right 
up to the Industrial Revolution. As long as extensions of man were of the same 
order as his own physical capabilities, the scale did not change. When the hammer 
was a simple extension of the fist, the scale did not change. As long as the speed 
of locomotion was not much faster than man running, the scale did not change. 

But when mechanical extensions put man in a situation quite alien to his tradi- 
tional experience, the scale began to change drastically. Power tools, railroads, 
and other machines introduced by the machine revolution, took man away from 
his accustomed physical experience into a new realm — a realm that is of a dif- 
ferent order of magnitude and therefore of a different scale. 

The third stage — the electric revolution — further extended man's experiences 
into even more remote areas. Radio and television made speed even faster than 
jet travel. Automation introduced new concepts of work. These and other electric 
extensions pushed man still further away from his original animal dimensions. 

Traditionalists and other dreamers hanker after recapturing the first stage of 
human development — the animal stage when man had limited extensions of him- 
self. They hanker for an environment scaled to the proportions of the body. 

If one thinks of all mechanical and electrical extensions as being inhuman, then 
no human scale can be achieved in contemporary life. From such a point of view, 
there is nothing human in being thousands of feet up in the air, or hundreds of 
fathoms under water; there is nothing human in being transported a mile a second, 
or even a mile a minute; in seeing on a screen events that happen many miles 
away; in pushing buttons to shape goods and to shape events. 

But if one thinks of man's extensions simply as extensions rather than limiters, 
oppressors, and distorters, then human scale achieves a different status: It becomes 
a variable quality, a series of scales dependent on particular situations. The walk- 
ing scale, driving scale, flying scale are all different yet human scales. The con- 
temporary perceptual world has a vast range and it shifts drastically depending 
on the size, speed, and intensity of movement, events, and experiences, 

In this issue, we are discussing large-scale, complex buildings made necessary 
by the growing congestion in metropolitan areas. Many will call them inhuman. 
Others will consider them the inevitable result of man's numerous extensions. We 
call them omnibuildings rather than megastructures, because it is not their mega 
quality (great, mighty) which is important, but rather their omni (all) aspect 
that is of interest. These buildings represent a beginning attempt at a synthesis of 
all man's extensions into what hopefully will become some day a viable environ- 
ment for man — an extended man. ® 
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for the various uses. The complex is served by integrated mechanical and 
electrical systems, and the horizontal and vertical movement of people, vehicles, 
and goods is woven into the fabric of the structure. The characteristics 
of omnibuildings are most frequently: generous scale on the part of the over-all 
Structure and more intimate scale for its many parts; changeability and 
flexibility within the basic matrix of the structure; potential for vertical and horizontal 
expansion and extensibility; ability to extend into surrounding areas 
and establish connections with the general community; and ability, on the other 
hand, to provide most major needs of permanent and transient inhabitants 
so that the omnibuilding can be a self-sufficient thing. 

Dr. William Zuk of the University of Virginia defines an omnibuilding as “а continuous 


in history 


An overview of the omnibuilding concept as it has 
occurred in theory and practice over the centuries. 


Although the complete omnibuilding is a 
phenomenon (or an ideal) of the pres- 
ent, it has some historical ancestry. The 
past shows us building complexes and 
special constructions that have housed 
most or all of the ordinary human activi- 
ties of production and consumption, that 
have housed communities of persons, and 
that have sometimes used highly coordi- 
nated, adaptable structural systems. Even 
the ideal, the intellectual or aesthetic 
concept of a whole community within a 
single construction seems to have cropped 
up unconsciously in the New Jerusalems 
that form the backgrounds of medieval 
paintings, fretted pyramids of spires 
within tightly fortified perimeters, or in 
the cutaway views of grand hotels, ocean 
liners (“floating hotels”) or railway ter- 
minal complexes, showing the complexity 
and comprehensiveness of these huge 
constructions, that the “romance-of-com- 
merce" publicity of 1910 or thereabouts 
reveled in. 

But circumstances, technical and psy- 
chological, have prevented the omnibuild- 
ing from becoming a clear, realizable 
ideal until recently. Before this was pos- 
sible, we needed the perfected technology 
of the modern large building. an orga- 
nism with bones and bowels, umbilically 
connected with city-wide utility systems. 
Then we needed the insight that these 
centralized utilities, the wires and tubes 
beneath the pavement, were really taking 
all the buildings and connecting them 
into a kind of organism: a clumsy, unco- 
ordinated organism thus far, a jumble of 
improvisations and afterthoughts, but 
with a great potential. No longer were 
buildings isolated constructions, set into 
laboriously dug holes along wear-resis- 
tant strips of public land called streets. 
If the demand upon the facilities of the 
city could be anticipated and regulated, 
something like a comprehensive design 
for the city, a formula for its growth, 
could be worked out. The formulation of 
such a concept, necessary to the perfect 
design of utilities, roads, and urban fa- 
cilities of every sort, is indispensable to 
the further concept of the omnibuilding. 


Before the Machine 


A building that shelters all the activities 
normal to human existence is nothing 
new; any peasant house of the pre-indus- 
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trial era, remote from shops and the other 
facilities of town, was likely to house a 
great many diverse productive activities, 
often under the very same roof with the 
living area. Things for the house were 
whittled at the family table; cloth was 
spun and often woven in the family 
room; brewing and soapmaking went on 
beside the kitchen. The dairy farmer 
might have his cows beside the living 
area, often with no partition between, 
since they made, in the mass, a fairly ef- 
fective central heating plant. Even the 
specialist, a cobbler, for instance, tended 
to work out of one room of his house, 
producing and selling in the same space. 
With production and consumption going 
on in a single tight circle, under one roof, 
the peasant house was a miniomnibuild- 
ing, so to speak. 

In more collective structures, castles or 
monasteries, or later on, in the 19th-Cen- 
tury projects for socialistic phalansteries, 
whole communities were housed within 
tightly composed architectural complexes, 
arranged around courtyards, Persons of 
varying degrees hobnobbed, exchanged 
money and services, and banded together 
to offer the outside world something in 
exchange for its wealth — "protection" 
in the case of the castle, prayers in the 
case of the monastery, plated silver, pat- 
ent medicine, or almost anything else, in 
the case of the phalanstery. All this, 
however, was housed still at a primitive 
technical level. Structural alterations 
were jobs for the trowel and the pickaxe; 
though, by compensation, the uses of in- 
terior spaces were in the remote past rela- 
tively unspecialized, making alterations 
and additions less necessary. Communi- 
cation and movement of goods called for 
walking and climbing, across courtyards 
and up winding stairs, with only an oc- 
cassional windlass or tackle to help in 
the raising of goods. The building that 
housed such communities, then, was still 
an inorganic, sprawling mass. 

Similar, though more articulated struc- 
turally, was the medieval and Renais- 
sance bridge, with its houses and shops 
clinging to the edge of the roadway. In 
amenity-conscious later periods, such 
buildings were eliminated. But the idea 
of combining enclosed space with bridges 
or viaducts and getting two things for 
the price of one-and-one-half has re- 


of omnibuliding, many ern projects and splat complexes, and delves 
into the factors — political, economic, legal, mechanical, structural, conceptual — that 
can help create (or prevent) omnibuildings. As William J. Conklin of Conklin & Rossant 
says: “An omnibuilding really implies a different kind of society than the one which 
we now have — a society in which we have both a higher order of agreement and a 
higher order of freedom. An omnibuilding as a goal statement leading to a physical reality 
becomes, then, also a method of restructuring society." 

A large order — but, then, omnibuildings are large in implication 
as well as size, and likely to be the major future influence on future design and 
planning as well as the way they, in turn, influence the living patterns of 
people. This issue, it is hoped, will help to crystallize the thinking of the profession 
on a subject that has heretofore tended to be amorphous and consequently 
a bit frightening to many. 


(The architects, engineers, planners, developers, and public officials who aided P/A in preparing this issue are listed on page 206.) 
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Scottish "dark house." 


Courtesy: The Athlone Press 
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Village-sized dwelling, Chinese Hakka culture. 
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tained its fascination. Thus, Le Corbu- 
sier, in the early 1930's, proposed elevated 
roadways with housing in the supporting 
structures for Algiers and Rio, and Ray- 
mond Hood, in the late 20's, suggested 
using suspension bridges, towers, hangers 
and all, as supports for apartments and 
offices. 

In addition, there are pre-machine age 
agglomerations that give the effect of, 
without actually being, omnibuildings: 
Mont Saint-Michel the pueblos, Italian 
hill towns, Aegean villages are examples. 
The need to build on restricted, often 
rising ground, the use of uniform mate- 
rials, at the same scale, and with a com- 
mon tradition determining the shape and 
the finish of the buildings, give them the 
illusion of being compact structures, built 
to a comprehensive plan. Their streets, 
narrow tracks threading perhaps between 
solid walls, whitewashed to the very 
edges of the pavement and spanned by 
arches for buttressing the houses, give the 
effect of corridors in a building rather 
than strips of no man's land between 
private properties. 


Omnibuildings on the Move 

In the machinery of long-distance trans- 
portation we have more of the true omni- 
building, with all its comprehensiveness 
and sophistication. In such examples, 
though. we still must be selective. The 
space capsule, for instance, is thus far 
only a skyborne tourist cabin, a place for 
one or two transients. Ánd the trans- 
continental express train of a few de- 
cades ago, with sleeping accommoda- 
tions, eating facilities, telephone for 
communication with the trackside world, 
and occasionally even movies (not to 
mention "central" heating, lighting, and 
plumbing) was not so much a “small 
town on the move" (J.B. Priestley's im- 
age) as a moving transient hotel, in 
which even the Pullman porter was only 
camping out. 

The ocean-going, passenger-carrying 
ship is a better example, and one with a 
long ancestry. A sailing vessel, headed 
from Europe to India, had necessarily 
to be an omnibuilding on the water. The 
trip “out” took a minimum of three 
months, with few calls on the way, and 
for passengers and crew alike it was an 
isolated period of their existences. Such a 
ship was, in fact, a floating village. with 
its squire, the commander, its peasantry, 
the crew, and its gentry, the passengers, 
who lived in a genteel troglodytic board- 
ing house, the cabin. They met on a vil- 
lage common, the deck, where there was 
even token agriculture in the form of the 
pigs, chickens. and milch-cow kept to 
supply the cabin table. The ship, if taken 
to a yard, could be lengthened (*jum- 
boized" in modern shipyard usage), re- 
masted, or otherwise rebuilt as the need 
arose. The descendants of the sailing 
ship — the ocean liner and the warship 
— are both more in the way of being om- 
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U. S. aircraft carrier Yorktown, 1937. 
Section of inboard profile. As can be seen, 
this area is used for producing mechanical 
and electrical energy, sleeping, printing, 
putting up guests, storing cigars, fixing 
binoculars, developing photographs, 
administering first aid, and directing the 
whole operation of the vessel. 


nibuildings and less so. The liner is a 
great machine, a highly coordinated, so- 
phisticated construction. Its psychologi- 
cal equivalent on the land, however, is a 
resort hotel, supplying a hedonistic, tran- 
sitory experience, felt as such even on a 
lengthy world cruise. The warship, or air- 
craft carrier, which keep the sea (and 
their personnel) for periods of long du- 
ration, are floating, defensible company 
towns, whose product is national security. 
The life on board, however, is not a nor- 
mal one; for a land equivalent, one 
would have to look to an army camp, or 
possibly a camp on a construction site 
remote from civilization. 


Courtesy: Italian Government Travel Office 


Ganglia and Places to Stay 

The machine, and the yen for commercial 
grandeur that came with the large-scale 
exploitation of the machine and its prod- 
ucts, began to create approximations of 
the omnibuilding on land about a centu- 
ry ago. The Grand Central complex in 
New York, as originally planned, was the 
culmination of 50 or more years of rail- 
j road terminal development. The hotel 
Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele, Milan, 1867. had long been a place to sleep, eat, drink, 
sell things, and conduct business, and 
when, around 1850, it was combined with 
the railway station, it universalized it, so 
to speak; the station hotel was as much 
a part of the whole railway system as it 
was of the city in which it stood. If the 
immense hotel over Grand Central Termi- 
nal had been built as intended, the com- 
plex would have been a city within a city. 
As it is, there are not only two levels of 


French sailing vessel, 1912. 
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Courtesy: The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. 


railroad tracks, three subway lines, shops, 
offices, restaurants, and a movie house, 
all integrated into the complex, but the 
spaces of adjoining buildings are tapped 
through passages under the surrounding 
streets. In another and later terminal 
complex, that at Cleveland, an even 
showier group of buildings went even a 
little further, housing the station along 
with a hotel, a department store, and of- 
fices, restaurants and shops. 

But if we were to look for the best 
forerunner of the true omnibuilding, we 
might give our vote to the luxury hotel 
of the sort that encourages permanent 
residents. Here are apartments, shops, of- 
fices, restaurants. Anything purchasable 
is available on the spot, or can be sent 
for. The affluent, sedentary hotel dweller 
need have visited only two outside build- 
ings in his life: the hospital in which he 
was born, and the mortuary to which he 
was removed. 


The Architects 

Our historic examples thus far have ap- 
proached the omnibuilding ideal in intui- 
tive, unthinking ways. Their architects or 
builders were in situations in which solu- 
tions of an omnibuilding type were nec- 
essary or expedient; the lumping togeth- 
er of the functions of a modern town was 
not done in response to a clearly formu- 
lated ideal but as a matter of practical 
solution of particular problems. Perhaps 
it was the realization that technology had 
turned the modern building into some- 
thing like an organism that prompted 
some architects at last to go further and 
imagine the modern community, with its 
sewers, water and electric mains, subways 
and elevated lines, as an organism too, 
free of the chancy interrelationship of 
isolated buildings set in a no man’s land 
of public space. 

To Antonio Sant’ Elia, the organism 
of the city held dramatic possibilities of 
stunning proportions, more so even than 
the organism of the isolated structure. A 
Futurist or quasi-Futurist, he found 
beauty in the movement of vehicles, the 
intersecting lines of transportation, level 
on level, above the ground and below it, 
with the levels interconnected with con- 
veyor belts, escalators, and elevators. The 
conventional street he compared dispar- 
agingly to a doormat in front of a build- 
ing. In Sant’ Elia’s city, the powerhouses, 
transit centers, and other installations 
that made the organic city function were 
to be monuments, carefully modeled and 
built (apparently) for the centuries, in 
the midst of ephemeral residential archi- 


Le Corbusier: Algiers proposal, early 
1930's (top); Frank Lloyd Wright: 
Pittsburgh Point proposal, 1947 (center) ; 
Kenzo Tange: Tokyo Bay project, 

1960 (right). 
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Antonio Sant’ Elia: Proposal for 
commercial building, with multilevel 
transportation systems, c.1913 (below) ; 
Yona Friedman: Proposal for elevated 
space frame carrying habitations. 


Courtesy: Museum of Modern Art 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s first building 
projects to approach the comprehensive 
quality of an omnibuilding were the two 
schemes of 1947 for the redevelopment 
of the Point in Pittsburgh; offices, amuse- 
ment places, parking garages, landscap- 
ing, and bridges were worked together 
into an architectural whole, In 1959, just 
before his death, Wright was handed a 
commission of similar scope, namely, to 
prepare plans for a “residential city,” to 
be built on Ellis Island. As completed by 
the Taliesin Associates, the “city” would 
have been composed of a round land- 
scaped platform, its edges supported by 
cables descending from apartment tow- 
ers, Under peripheral domes on this plat- 
form (looking like costume baubles and 
eyeballs) there would have been educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Moving 
sidewalks, escalators, and elevators would 
have gotten people and goods around, no 
vehicles being allowed. 

Buckminster Fuller has produced the- 
oretical designs for things that would be 
both more or less than omnibuildings. 
Having evolved, as early as 1927, a 
“world town plan,” he has always seen 
the world as a vast corporate enterprise, 
to be put on the soundest possible eco- 
nomic basis. Such a concept is but a mod- 
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tecture, like so many Mayan temples sur- 
rounded by plebeian thatched huts. 

Le Corbusier echoed the general Sant" 
Elian concept of a transportation center, 
in more sedate terms, for his Ville Con- 
temporaine. His gare centrale was to in- 
clude a highway interchange, railway sta- 
tion, and landing deck. Highways were 
to come into this pulsating heart of the 
city raised above ground level, emphasiz- 
ing the organic nature of the plan. “A 
town is a tool,” he declared. As has just 
been indicated, a Corbusian town could 
also be a viaduct, as in his Algiers proj- 
ect of the 1930's, In his Marseilles Unité 
d'Habitation, Corbu attempted to provide 
in one building the basic services of a 
residential neighborhood, including shops, 
a post office, a cafeteria, a nursery, a play- 
ground, and hotel rooms. That he called 
the corridors rues intèrieures shows that 
he was aware of the omnibuilding aspect 
in his design. 
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est step away from that of the world as 
a roofless omnibuilding. Fuller has 
shown signs of willingness to supply the 
roof, too, as witness his project of a few 
years ago for a 2-mile diameter dome to 
cover central Manhattan. 


The Real Thing At Last 


In the last few years, we have seen the 
flowering of the omnibuilding concept. 
Architects have come forward with sys- 
tems adaptable to widely varying situa- 
tions and capable of indefinite growth. 

Yona Friedman, a Parisian architect. 
has concluded that a raised orthogonal, 
triangulated space frame, is the best an- 
swer to an important problem of the com- 
munity — namely, the movement of peo- 
ple. goods, and utilities in the most direct 
way and with the minimum vulnerability 
to breakdown. He divides the city con- 
ceptually into the “infrastructure” — 
that is, the network along which move- 


Courtesy: Yona Friedman 


ment takes places — and the “fillings” — 
that is, the enclosed spaces used for habi- 
tation, trade, or other activity involving 
only the most localized movement. The 
fillings, potential obstacles to cross-city 
movement, are also “addresses” — that is, 
places where such movement originates 
or terminates: You go to an “address,” 
sewage goes from an “address,” and so 
on. By an analysis of the demand for 
communication between “addresses,” the 
optimum relative location of the houses, 
shops, institutional buildings, public 
places, and so on can be established, up, 
down, or across from one another, in the 
most convenient way. Obviously, this is 
computer-age planning. 

Since 1960, we have been made aware 
of the Japanese Metabolists, whose con- 
cern is with the inherent ability of the 
communal "plant" to recreate itself ac- 
cording to demand. Their proposals are 
many and varied, but the factor common 
to all is the creation of an "infrastruc- 
ture” (supported by an over-all structur- 
al system) that permits individual dwell- 
ing or business units, standardized or 
otherwise, to adhere to its walls or plat- 
forms in whatever configurations and for 
whatever lengths of time seem expedient. 
The most famous of the Japanese plans, 
of course, is that developed by a team 
under Kenzo Tange in 1960 for the ex- 
tension of Tokyo into Tokyo Bay. A se- 
ries of squared traffic loops would extend 
from the city into the bay in parallel 
rows, eventually hooking up with the 
road. system on the opposite side. On 
made land in the center would be busi- 
ness buildings and places for general 
public use, while large, rooflike struc- 
tures for holding housing units would 
branch off from either side. No one 
building would be self-contained; the 
householders would swarm down the 
slopes of their megastructures every 
morning, headed for the offices, but the 
whole complex, organically hooked up. 
thoroughly engineered, would have the 
effect of a single, growing entity — Lon- 
don Bridge again, enormously multiplied. 
analytically dissected, 

As a final example,* we have Archi- 
gram: total mechanization, plug-in units, 
and the rest; the English Channel ack- 
ack fort as an architectural precedent; 
technology utilized as it becomes avail- 
able. with change the only halfway per- 
manent thing. The Archigram people as 
a group are presenting ideas rather than 
final solutions; they have an evangelical 
mission to keep architecture up to date. 


*For further examples of the current pre- 
occupation with omnibuildings, see: OCTOBER 
1964 Р/А; Perspecta 11; Architecture: Ac- 
tion and Plan, by Peter Cook; Urban Struc- 
turing. by Alison and Peter Smithson; and 
Architecture: City Sense, by Theo Crosby. 
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what...why. 


„how 


As a mystique moving into reality, 
omnibuildings challenge us with some basic 
questions concerning their existence. 


Two-dimensionality and separation of 
functions are elements that have charac- 
terized planning and city design thus far 
in modern architecture. They not only 
satisfied the map and site plan filers in 
city planning. departments, but also an- 
swered the profit-making needs of private 
developers in providing them the chance 
to assemble "parcels" for commercial 
building, and conformed to the require- 
ments of government and private inter- 
ests in setting aside or clearing some land 
for housing or public development. The 
architects, planners, and transportation 
authorities of recent years also found 
these elements adequate for their plans; 
ring roads were drawn on paper, central 
business districts were set aside for rede- 
velopment, residential sections were as- 
signed their “proper place" in the order 
of things, and "ancillary" services (edu- 
cation, religion, recreation, and so on) 
were threaded through the plans in a dif. 
ferent color to show that people could 
get to different activities without too 
much trouble (*within walking distance 
of your chosen place of worship," in the 
words of the old restricted real estate ad 
euphemism). 

The increasing complexity of today's 
society and technology has made these 


The satellite city being constructed largely 
on made land in Monaco from plans by 
Manfredi Nicoletti of Rome (pp. 154—157, 
Decemner 1966 P/A) will include, in 
what the architect calls "artificial hills," 
commercial and housing units plus 
provision for parking and on-site vehicular 
and pedestrian circulation. A church, 
cultural center, and recreation. facilities 
are also included. Secondary structures can 
be individually designed and plugged 
into the omnibuilding of the “hills.” 
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two-dimensional approaches inappropri- 
ate and even harmful to the concept of a 
living city. Even as this is being written, 
the bastardizations of Le  Corbusier's 
ideas for the city continue to proliferate 
in the form of new, slab-sided residential 
towers on bits of connective land — tene- 
ments of the future, they are universally 
dubbed. Architect Frank Schlesinger 
notes that “Clearly defined land use 
areas, separated by function and linked 
by open space and transportation systems, 
has proved a fragile concept in the cal- 
dron of our urban centers. The appeal of 
Corbu’s sketches has led to the reality 
of corporate headquarters, ‘cultural cen- 
ters, and inner-loops. The notion of ur- 
ban organization accomplished by the 
assignment of differing uses to separate, 
two-dimensional parcels of land has 
given way to the realization that a viable 
city requires a complex mix of uses and 
that this mix can best be accomplished 
by thinking of land in our urban cores 
as three-dimensional blocks that will al- 
low differing, but mutually reinforcing, 
uses below, at, and above ground. . . 
The organizational power of the section 
is finally finding its rightful place in 
planning. 
One of the major solutions in this new 
kind of urban thinking is obviously the 
omnibuilding, although, just as obvious- 
ly, the solution must be dictated by the 
municipal needs. “The problems of, say, 
Tokyo are not the problems of Buffalo," 
say Schlesinger, who is working on Buf- 


falo’s downtown revitalization. In most 
cases, however, the need is for a concept 
large enough to provide for connective- 
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ness and involvement of large sectors of 
the community. This is implied in the 
intermix of functions, sweep of scale, life- 
encompassing powers, and open-ended- 
ness that can be inherent in omnibuild- 
ings. Architect George Qualls is of the 
opinion that this “seems the logical ve- 
hicle for the large-scale construction 
techniques that are more and more domi- 
nating our design thinking; systems find 
their home here. As in the case of most 
industrially buildings, there 
may be a momentary sense of completion 
and static poise, but the over-all aspect 
of such a structure may well be a sense 
of additive formlessness and an appetite 
for continued growth." 


produced 


Scope and Use 
“The whole environment has now become 
far more important than the individual 
building," said Dean Lawrence B. An- 
derson at the most recent P/A Design 
Awards judging. And, in a sense, omni- 
buildings can be called environment 
structures, for they contain the multipli- 
city of activities and both the macro- and 
micro-cosmic scale that one thinks of 
when one considers the term environ- 
ment. 

The 100 per cent “pure” omnibuilding 
-one that contains elements of all hu- 
man activities; fully integrated examples 
of all transportation, transit, and me- 
chanical systems; a structural armature 
that сап support a completely change- 
able and flexible system of enclosures for 
every use and at the same time be easily 
extensible horizontally and vertically; 
one that reaches into and becomes part 
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of the community rather than a divisive 
factor — may never be seen except in the 
dreams of visionari But, in practice, 
“impure”  omnibuildings — those that 
perhaps lack some element of an “ideal” 
omnistructure — have been built (Grand 
Central, Rockefeller Center), are being 
built (Cumbernauld Town Center, Mon- 
treal's Place Bonaventure and Place 
Ville Marie), and are in planning stages 
for construction. (Market Street East in 
Philadelphia, Embarcadero Center in San 
Francisco). They are designed to recre- 
ate the centers of important cities and 
make them living “omnibuildings” of the 
old and new elements, as with the multi- 
level commercial and transit develop- 
ments beneath the traditional centers of 
Vienna (p. 106) and Stockholm. They 
are created to form new centers at a re- 
move from the classical centers of old 
cities, as at Rond Point de la Défense in 
Paris (more “риге” as an expression of 
integrated transportation and transit and 
parking systems below ground; the 
aboveground structures have been built 
in a traditional manner, each on its own 
piece of land). Developments that seem 
disconnected have the possibilities of be- 
coming omnibuildings. The terrace hous- 
ing of Switzerland, for instance, has, in 
the opinion of Ervin Galantay, the po- 
tential of multiplying, adding its own 
commercial and cultural nodes or cen- 
ters as it grows and becomes a linear 
omnicity some 150 miles long. 

There are elements that will undoubt- 
edly remain unadaptable for omnibuild- 
ings. Heavy manufacturing would tend 
to need its own services and to be inap- 
propriate for inclusion in a living envi- 
ronment. It is intersting to note, however, 
that in the City of the Future being 
planned at the University of Minnesota, 
quite *heavy" manufactures are included 
in the complex — some of them, indeed, 
needed to make the city a life-supporting 
mechanism (ie. the disposal and trans- 
formation of waste material). Some ac- 
tivities will remain separate through 
choice or necessity. 

Currently, some of the most interesting 
examples of omnistructures — in micro- 
созт — аге furnished by college and 
university plans. Simon Fraser University 
in Canada (pp. 122-123) and Pahlavi 
University in Iran (pp. 110-111) show 
the integration of many elements to form 
a community, albeit a community with a 
singular goal. The University of Minne- 
sota future city itself will be a thing 
apart, created from scratch. It is in this 
respect that "ease" and "difficulty" of plan- 
ning enter. It is obviously simpler to cre- 
ate a college community on easily avail- 
able land, or a visionary city on the 
Midwestern plains, than it is to inject a 
superscaled pattern for living into an ex- 
isting city, and tie it in with all the exist- 
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ing living patterns, legal restrictions, ac- 
cepted construction practices, and the 
like. Most experts agree that even with 
the materials and techniques we have at 
hand, there is very little we cannot phys- 
ically build, at any scale; it is in working 
to get something built through the gov- 
ernmental, societal, financial and bu- 
reaucratic maze in which we exist that 
makes strong men weep. Engineer Paul 
Weidlinger says we can put a man on the 
moon easier than we can build a big, 
complex building under current circum- 


stances, 


Reasons Why 
Even if we can do it, it might be asked, 
why consider building structures so ob- 
viously different than those we are now 
accustomed to, so fraught with change 
and filled with new complexities? 

One very practical answer is given by 
Habitat architect Moshe Safdie: “If the 
present rate of growth continues, since 


1 
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The terrace housing of Switzerland, built 
along the southern slopes of the mountains 
to take advantage of the exposures to the 
sun so precious to those living in the Swiss 
climate could eventually, according to 
Galantay, link up together to become a 
linear strip-city 150 miles long, generating 
commercial and civic centers along its 
length as needed. Map shows a possible 
result of such growth (hatched area). 


population growth is not a linear growth 
but rather a geometric series, it would 
quadruple in the following 40 years, and 
be eight times that in 120 years. Accom- 
panying this growth is a major shift of 
population from low density rural re- 
gions of the United States and Canada 
to the major metropolitan areas. From 
the point of view of rate of construction 
in addition to growth and shifting of 
population, provisions for the replace- 
ment of present housing and other func- 
tions of the city must be made because 
of dilapidation, poverty, and slums, 
which are overwhelming both in the ru- 
ral and metropolitan areas." More and 
more space for living must be had, and it 
must be had right where it is dearest and 
least obtainable — іп the midst of the 
world's teeming urban areas. 

This squeeze for urban space is not a 
problem of the future, even of the near 
future. H. Owen Luder of the Owen Lud- 
er Partnership, architects of the Tricorn 
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Center in Portsmouth (pp. 108-110), 
writes from England that “We are deep- 
ly involved in urban renewal schemes in 
this country and . . . with the restrictions 
on Office Development we are finding this 
is forcing residential development back 
into the air space over the main commer- 
cial schemes. In other words, we have two 
projects at the moment at detailed de- 
sign stage where the lower floors are 
shopping and similar commercial uses 
and above are planned a large number of 
local authority housing units." 

The large-scale developments that 
must be brought into being to house men 
and their activities cannot, as in the past, 
merely provide a vast number of cubicles 
stacked in vertical containers more or less 
tentatively related to service and trans- 
portation lines and let it go at that. So- 
ciety is no longer that simple and the 
means of creating cities are no longer so 
constrained by technological deficiencies 
or impossibilities. Rai Y. Okamoto de- 
scribes his concept for the central busi- 
ness district of Manhattan (pp. 144—145) 
as "an enormous machine for the dis- 
tribution and movement of people, goods, 
and vehicles as well as the exchange and 
transmission of services and information. 
The network, paths, and envelopes which 
enclose or define these elements are in 
turn related to the distribution and ex- 
change network of power, water, and 
waste systems." This is a farsighted vi- 
sion for the heart of the world's largest 
city; it remains after the accomplishment 
of this “machine” to tie in the individual 
commercial and work buildings, enter- 
tainment places, hotels, convention cen- 
ters, and other elements with all the ser- 
vice lines. Giedion wrote in Space, Time 
and Architecture of Rockefeller Center 
that "It is apparent that it was not 
through vision but through an effort to 
adjust design to changing necessities that 
the development took its final shape." It 
is doubtful that omnibuildings in the fu- 
ture will be liable to such a judgement, 
at least if they are appropriately pro- 
grammed to begin with, for it is obvious, 
as Qualls observed, that the role of sys- 


tems analysis and performance design 
will be seminal in the planning of omni- 
buildings. 

The need to house an ever-burgeoning 
urban population in convenient and sa- 
lubrious circumstances being the prime 
need in today's society is coupled with 
another humane, and conservationist, re- 
quirement: to hold aside from insensate 
exploitation and speculative overbuilding 
those square miles of natural resource 
still left to us. These conserved acres will 
not only act as a "bank" for future gen- 
erations, but will also provide relief and 
diversion from our increasingly urban- 
ized civilization. Vincent G. Kling ob- 
serves that “The ideal of garden-fresh 
leafy vegetables in the kitchen, an acre 
of greensward per house, and an environ- 
ment that promotes relaxed people-to- 
people relationships is already only pos- 
sible for some, and rapidly becoming 
unavailable for more than a few, but con- 
centrating space in much larger struc- 
tures in unused overhead space will help 
to keep some open space open longer." 


Connections 

Architect, planner, and teacher David A. 
Crane thinks along the lines of linkages 
and connections for the soultions to ur- 
ban integration, and believes that the 
concept of omnibuilding(or “megastruc- 
ture"), in the words of his associate 
James McKellar, “brings forth both an 
architectural image and a city form 
which fails to transmit the full potential 
of structural integration. In addition, it 
is also more indicative of technological 
feats than of an emerging spatial insti- 
tution.” In this approach, Crane has con- 
ceived of the “Capital Web,” wherein the 
government authority (city or state) 
plans and builds in an integrated system 
all public services — sewers, schools, 
highways, mechanical sources, horizontal 
and vertical transport, etc. — either un- 
derground or aboveground. This web 
would be the form-giver for the city, and 
public or private developments and in- 
dividual buildings would take place 
within its embrace. This was the concept 
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used by the planners of the Downtown 
Lower Manhattan Plan (pp. 128-139, 
AvucusT 1966 P/A), and, for that matter, 
of the Regional Plan Commission's Man- 
hattan CBD study (pp. 144-145). Mc- 
Kellar says that “We are searching for 
the bonds that bring together disparate 
parts and are in turn searching for the 
forms that maintain these parts in a dy- 
namic equilibrium. The idea of linkages 
among the institutions of the city has 
long been recognized; we are obligated 
to investigate the physical implications 
of such linkages, one of which is the 
megastructure." 

Other architects and planners conceive 
that the entire complex, buildings and 
all, is the answer, as in the case of such 
a renowned existing example as the Town 
Center of Cumbernauld, Scotland (pp. 
134-135). The idea of the actual build- 
ings becoming part of the “connectivity” 
is reflected in the possible future Ervin 
Galantay sees for the terrace houses of 
Switzerland, also (pp. 104-105). 

The problems of connectivity are not 
reserved for connections within the omni- 
building itself, however. A most impor- 
tant aspect of the success of such com- 
plexes is how they might relate to and 
grow into their surrounding communities. 
Interpenetration of traffic and transit 
lines of both community and omnibuild- 
ing is one element of this relation, if a 
mechanical one. Mechanically, also, if 
the omnibuilding is to be physically ex- 
tensible in the future, it must connect 
with all the other service lines shared 
with the community (a view that Crane's 
approach would support). Beyond the 
purely physical aspects of the problem 
are those of social interaction between 
activities in the omnibuilding and those 
"outside." Care must be taken by plan- 
ners and city agencies that a proper mix 
of activities in entire areas of cities be in- 
sured (education, living, recreation, work, 
worship) in order that massively scaled 
developments do not dominate or divide 
entire neighborhoods in a Chinese Wall 
fashion. The possibilities for these omni- 
cohesive neighborhoods have been dis- 
buildings to act as agents for more lively, 
cussed in P/A before (pp. 162-173, 
ArniL 1968 P/A). It is important in this 
respect to involve the community and its 
desires and problems from the first in 
planning a project of such scale; the 


The centers of older “world cities” 

can take on some of the attributes of omni- 
structures, according to Ervin Galantay, 
by employing means to intensify their 
connections. In Vienna, subsurface inter- 
connections in the old city center not 

only feature transit lines, but also have 
become underground shopping and 
commercial passages and linkages with the 
revitalized older structures aboveground. 


sociological elements must be high on 
the list of factors to be included when 
considering a new environmental process. 


How to Do It 


Given money enough and freedom from 
bureaucratic controls and the exigencies 
of complex ownership arrangements, om- 
nibuildings of all sorts could start to 
flourish like the flowers of the field. How- 
ever, problems of public and private own- 
ership do exist, the involutions and con- 
volutions of bureaucratic officialdom are 
there to subdue the wide-ranging imagi- 
nation, and the most farsighted and ap- 
propriate plan must submit itself to the 
Procrustean bed of zoning laws and 
building code regulations. 

In succeeding pages, we examine in de- 
tail the private and public problems in- 
herent in approaching the planning and 
design of omnistructures, as well as view- 
ing the present possibilities and the fu- 
ture probabilities of structural and me- 
chanical techniques for 
large scale and vast 

What is needed in initially conceiving, 
then realistically planning, omnistruc- 
tures is a reference point, a body of 
knowledge and data to refer to, a source 
to act as a clearing house for facts, ideas, 
and propositions, so that every project 
does not have to be designed as a sepa- 
rate, one-of-a-kind entity the way build- 
ings are today. The Federal Government 
certainly must come in here, as well as 
schools and “think tanks" and other re- 
search centers. Perhaps, in this connec- 
tion, the recently formed Center for En- 
vironmental Structure in Berkeley, 
California, will point the way. Recog- 
nizing that "hundreds of social, psycho- 
logical, economic and technical questions 

. occur in any design project and are 
never thoroughly answered," and that, 
moreover, "even if we design individual 
projects well, these individual projects 
will not function properly until they are 
coordinated with other projects," Chris- 
topher Alexander and his associates 
(Sara Ishikawa, Roslyn Lindheim, Mur- 
ray Silverstein, and Sim Van der Ryn) 
propose the Center as a continually avail- 
able resource for fresh research and com- 
parative information in the integration 
of design and planning with the realities 
of society and technology. They articu- 
late their two-headed approach as first 
the concept of an "environmental pat- 
tern" as an abstract solution to a re- 
stricted design problem. This can be ap- 
plied many times over, and can be im- 
proved as new aspects, new develop- 
ments, and new solutions present them- 
selves. The second part of the approach is 
the "environmental pattern language" or 
a system coordinating patterns with one 
another, and insuring that solutions to 
various projects are properly related. 


structures of 


scope. 
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According to the staff of the Center for 
Environmental Structure, the 
would be thus: 

“(1) Any aspect of the environment — 
whether at the scale of regional land use 
distribution, transportation networks, the 
layout of building complexes, the design 
of individual buildings, the design of in- 
teriors, or the details of construction — 
can be represented as a pattern. 

“(2) The functional basis for each pat- 
tern is cle, 


process 


rly stated. 

“(3) Each pattern is readily communi- 
cable. 

“(4) Each pattern contains a precise 
statement of the conditions under which 
it can be applied. 

“(5) Each pattern has a format that 


encourages c ism and feedback. 


“(6) Each pattern becomes a viable ele- 
ment in a universal pattern language. 
"The language coordinates these рг 
terns. It has the following effects: 
*(7) It accounts for the functional in- 
terdependencie 


among patterns. 

“(8) It guides the process of combina- 
tion, so that an individual making use of 
patterns knows how to put them together. 

“(9) It indicates clearly how newly in- 
vented patterns are to be related to pat- 
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terns already known, in such a way as to 
maintain the organic unity of the whole." 

With continual use and feed-in and 
feed-back, Alexander points out, the en- 
vironmental “will ul- 
timately contain hundreds of subsystems 


language pattern 
and tens of thousands of individual pat- 
terns," By the tripartite operation of (1) 
and invention of patterns, (2) 
basic research, and (3) publication, dis- 


design 


tribution, and criticism of patterns, such 
an organization as the Center, storing 
the entire spectrum of patterns and their 
language on computers, can provide an- 
swers to problems of all types on an ac- 
tual omnibuilding scale for real commu- 
(Stuart Silverstone, of the MIT 
architectural and civil engineering facul- 


nities. 


ty, points out that such a resource should 
ultimately be a governmental or quasi- 
governmental function. ) 

"A total strategy has been seen to be 
more and more necessary as architecture 
and life become more sophisticated," 
writes Peter Cook in Architecture: Action 
and Plan. "The synthesis of operations 
in the correct sequence has more need to 
becomes more 
part of the plan. Ultimately, the user 
comes into his own." 


be aecurate. The action 
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une, Italy, the new town rising near 
Meted in time 

to receive some of the fami struck 
by floods of 1966, The housing by Leonardo 
Ricci, one of the master planners of 
Sorgane, cannot be considered а "pure" 
omnibuilding because it is not a 
strictly multiuse structure, However, it 
does serve as example for planned 
extensibility ùf a building. The structure 
is left "incomplete" to welcome future 
additions and extensions; perhaps, in the 
future, to. qualify as an omnibuilding. 


the private sector 


The scope and multiple-use aspects of omnibuildings 
raise many questions concerning the role of 
private ownership, development, and management. 


Although some of the best examples of 
ommibuildings are to be found in the 
countryside, their greatest relevance is 
‘perhaps for the cities, Urban densities 
seem eminently appropriate. A tight cen- 
ter serving multiple urban needs cuts 
down on movement through the over- 
crowded city. Developers appreciate the 
great benefits of the economy of large 
scale. And many planners feel that some 
form of omnibuilding is the only feasible 
answer to the need for rebuilding decay- 
ing parts of cities. Single buildings are 
not enough. Anything less than intensive 
land use would be an abuse of the heavy 
public investment that has been made in 
access roads, streets, and utilities. 

It is, of course, precisely in these 
densely built-up population centers that 
planners and entrepreneurs encounter 
their knottiest problems. Starting with 
the difficulties of assembling a site large 
enough to accommodate a major project, 
they continue through the obstacle 
course of politics, public hearings, legal 
and governmental red tape. 

While true omnibuildings are of a 
hens’ teeth scarcity on the urban scene, 
large-scale, multiple-use projects are be- 
coming fairly common, and their over-all 
planning complexity can serve to guide 
future omnibuilders. 

All too often, the problems are in direct 
proportion to municipal or other govern- 
ment involvement, causing developers 
perhaps to think fondly back on simpler 
times. Whether or not public funds are at 
stake, special dispensations are bound to 
be needed from the city — street closings, 
release of easements, or a waiver of some 
zoning restriction. 

However, big builders and entrepre- 
neurs seem less concerned about specific 
changes in zoming ordinances or legisla- 
tion than they are about the wasteful- 
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ness of the entire bureaucratic and po- 
litical machinery. No matter how well 
the rule book may be written, the fitting 
of large complex projects into the larger 
and more complex environment of the 
city will require special action on each 
individual project, action that is bound 
to be unpopular with one power group 
or another. And elected officials are 
loathe to make, or cause to be made, 
unpopular decisions. 

Aside from the traditionally influen- 
tial segments of the private sector, city 
hall has been giving increasing weight to 
the voice of its citizen at large — the 
Negro, the poor, the small businessman, 
the small property owner, and even the 
white-collar worker. Effectively obscured 
until now by their very numbers, by the 
size of the city and by their lack of or- 
ganization, unaffiliated citizens are forc- 
ing the city's attention in a wave of social 
and political activism that includes much 
more, although nothing more terrible or 
imperative, than the riots, The communi- 
ty's inclusion in the planning process is 
not only an obligation of the city, but 
would seem to offer very real advantages. 
If the grass roots needs of a neighbor- 
hood can be built into a plan, certainly 
that plan should have a better chance of 
social and economic viability. And if the 
community can be brought in from the 
beginning, it should reduce the chances 
of last-minute injunctions being filed byt 
belatedly aroused citizens’ groups. 

After long neglect of the so-called 
common man, however, there are those 
who feel that cities are allowing the pen- 
dulum to swing to the other extreme. In 
practical terms, the unorganized com- 
munity can be a severe impediment to the 
developer. He must now cope not only 
with the municipal hydra, and with the 
business and institutional community, 


In all cases in the examples shown on the following pages, vehicular traffic is shown 


in solid color, and other transportation and transit lines are shown in hatched color. 
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Ground Floor Plan 
(above indicated in color): 
(1) parking (floors 3, 4, 5, 6) 
(2) restaurant over 
(3) department store 
(4) flats (over kiosk and shops) 
(9) supermarket 
(6) pubs 
(7) shops 
(8) substation 
(9) appliance store 
(10) kiosks Inside drum of parking ramp. 
(11) vehicle ramps 
(12) up to restaurant, up to flats 
(13) up to flats 
(14) filling station 
(15) existing buildings 
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18' with a 3 ft module uses cast-in-place and 
reinforced. concrete for floors, roof areas, and 
some elements of vertical circulation. Clad- 
ding and high external stairs are precast ex- 
cept for spine wall of the stair and. its floor 
connections. Spiral car ramps use precast, 
cantilevered concrete beams supported by 
cast-in-place core walls. Neoprene gaskets 
capable of absorbing tolerances of %-їп. were 
used between cast-in-place and precast mem- 
bers. 

Transportation: Pedestrians are separated 
to the 
center is via a spiral ramp at the north; exit 
st. Parking for 
500 cars is provided partly in the four-story 
block, and partly on the roof of the podium. 
Consultants: Clarke, Nicholls, & Marcel, 
structural; C. R. Wheeler, surveyors. 
Photograph 
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PAHLAVI UNIVERSITY, Shiraz, Iran. 
Architects: Robert S. McMillan Assoc.; 
Mohamedi & Dana, associated architects. 

Characterization and Site: This proposed 
campus will include medical and engineering 
schools, staff housing, and athletic facilities, 
A central cluster of academic buildings is 
sited on the highest point of rocky land; an 


underground parking facility serves as a podi- 
um for the academic buildings. The initial 
phase of the planned three-phase construction 
is scheduled for completion in 1970. Ultimate 
building space totals 4,300,000 sq ft. 
Structural System: Loadbearing reinforced 
concrete piers and slabs; precast sun control 
elements. 
Mechanical System 
tioning plants for campus core and medical 


Separate air-condi- 


school. Core unit water chilling machines to 
have capacity of 64 million Btuh at 40 F. 
Circulation by centrifugal pumps. 

Transportation: Underground parking for 
600 cars below core plaza; ground-level park- 


ing at other areas. Primary vehicular access 
is by a road that rings the campus and passes 
beneath central core. 

Photography: С. Gherardi, A. Fiorelli. 
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but with a many-voiced citizenry exerting 
more political pressure than ever before. 
When the community does cause unusual 
delays, which is not always the case, the 
results are ironic, since the developer is 
hamstrung at a time when action is most 
needed. 

"Therefore, the problems encountered 
by would-be omnibuilders, as well as the 
key to solutions, lie in the interrelation- 
ships between government, community, 
and developers or builder-entrepeneurs. 
Can the much-touted partnership be set 
up between government and private en- 
terprise, a partnership that is responsive 
to the community but still effective? Can 
a liaison be formed that will not simply 
multiply obstacles and further delay ac- 
tion? And what is the proper sphere of 
action for each group— who controls 
and who takes the risks? 

The answers to those questions depend 
largely on where one is building and for 
whom. The development of major multi- 
use complexes without financial aid from 
the government seems possible only in 
those social and physical areas of a city 
where private enterprise can build for a 
market that will offer profitable returns 
on the investment — areas that can sup- 
port offices, high-rent commercial, and 
high-rent residential units. 

But if the target is rebuilding the 
slums for the benefit of those who live in 
them, to provide low- and middle-income 
housing and adequate opportunities for 
small business, then some sort of govern- 
ment assistance js needed, either in the 
form of land subsidies, cheap mortgage 
money, or subsidies of construction costs 
and rents. There is always the possibility, 
of course, that research in prefabrication 
will lower costs to a feasible level. 


The Governmental Maze 
But whatever the financing may be, the 
bureaucratic maze remains. 

What are the chances for building 
something like the Linear City scheme 
(pp. 165-167, Apri 1968 P/A), a five- 
mile-long structure that is seriously being 
considered for the air rights over Brook- 
lyn's proposed expressway and portions 
of the Long Island Rail Road tracks? 
When asked this question, executive vice- 
president Richard Ravitch of HRH Con- 
struction Corporation ($50 million worth 
of building construction last year, pri- 
marily in the New York area) said, ^I 
think conceptually it's a great idea. And 
I think it's do-able. But I don't think it's 
possible under the prevailing political 
circumstances and sets of relationships 
between the government agencies, and 
between government and private enter- 
prise as they are presently constituted. 
It's too complex. The sources of money 
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are too varied. The sources of control 
are too disparate. Who's going to own, 
rent, manage, design, take the risk? 
These questions have to be resolved be- 
fore you can do it." 

At present, Ravitch has found, there 
are no rules. “Conflicting imperatives are 
resolved on an ad hoc basis of compro- 
mise negotiations and tough dealing. 
They get resolved when there is finally 
somebody who is going to put up the 
money and take the risk of construction. 
Then you begin to talk about the reali- 
ties, You don't," he adds wryly, “play it 
in the abstract unless you work for the 
government." 

His exasperation with the procedures 
necessary to get a large project into con- 
struction is familiar to most of the indus- 
try building in big cities, particularly 
New York. 

With architect Lewis Davis of Davis & 
Brody, Ravitch nursed the widely ac- 
claimed Waterside project (pp. 146-149, 
Fesruary 1967 P/A) through the toils of 
city hall. Working as an entrepreneur- 
designer team, the two men "visited ev- 
ery institution, and presented the Water- 
side scheme." Some people thought the 
rents were too low, others that they were 
too high. Some felt there was too much 
tax abatement, others that there was not 
enough. The local planning board was 
about equally split for and against the 
proposal. At the city level, Ravitch was 
passed between the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Board and the Department of 
Marine and Aviation, which could not 
decide which of them was responsible 
since the project is to be built on pilings 
over the river. 

“I worked seven years on Waterside,” 
Ravitch says. “I spent enormous amounts 
of money in architects’, engineers’, and 
lawyers’ fees, in printing brochures, and 
so on. I spent thousands upon thousands 
of hours — myself, my secretary, people 
in this office — budgeting out schemes 
and so on. I had a fortune invested in the 
project and the Board of Estimate could 
have turned it down — for proper or im- 
proper reasons — and І would have lost 
all that money. It was crazy to invest so 
much when there was no assurance that 
the project would ever be built. PII never 
take that kind of risk again." 

Despite the experience, Ravitch, a vig- 
orous outspoken, and obviously con- 
cerned citizen, is optimistic about the 
country's potential ability to rebuild its 
cities, But his opinion is that private en- 
terprise today is less inclined to partici- 
pate in government programs. "It is not 
because of the inadequacy of profit — 
private enterprise is willing to work with 
limited profit, with full audit and all the 
controls — but because of the bureaucrat- 
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PLACE BONAVENTURE, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 

Architects: Affleck Desbarats Dimakopoulos 
Lebensold Sise; R.T. Afleck, partner-in- 
charge; J.R. LaRiviere, project manager; 
Eva Vecsei, project designer; D. Lazosky, 
project architect; J.K. Stenman, project ar- 
chitect; М. Holloway, project administrator; 
Herman Pallas, specifications; Mrs. T. 
O'Brien, Antoine N. Haddad, design coordi- 
nators; R. Khosla, tenant architect; I. Reich- 
man, lighting and graphics coordinator; Н. 
de Konig, interior designer. 
Characterization and Site: Place Bona- 
venture rises as a massive block of 17 stories 
above а 6-acre site on Canadian National 
Railroad air rights directly south of Place 
Ville Marie, the impetus to downtown renew- 
al. Its complex of "simultaneous" urban ac- 
tivities is distributed on ascending floors as 
follows: two levels of retail shopping, a cine- 
ma, and a “Better Living Center” (a perma- 
nent exhibition of building materials and 
consumer products), Concordia Hall, a three- 
story-high exhibition hall of 250,000 sq ft 
(for auto and boat shows and the like) with 
meeting and convention facilities. Above this 
hall, a five-story Merchandise Mart with total 
floor space of 1 million sq ft provides perma- 
nent wholesale showrooms for manufacturers 
and distributors. On the next upper floor are 
office space and an International Mart that 
provides showrooms for products of foreign 
countries. Place Bonaventure Hotel, with 400 
rooms on the three uppermost floors, provides 
a domestic oasis of landscaped gardens, wa- 
terways, and swimming pool surrounded by 
the surprising urban vista of Montreal's busi- 
ness towers. 

Structural System: Over-all structure is 
reinforced concrete, cast-in-place on а 25' x 
25’ grid, which was determined by Canadian 
National track clearance. In the great exhi- 
bition hall, forces were collected into a long- 
span system (50' x 75’) by means of a cast- 
in-place, post-tensioned, concrete transfer 
truss and 20-ft-high tree columns. Grid sys- 
tem was regular where railroad tracks are 
perpendicular to metro below, but where rails 
veer off and spread, the problems and the 


PEACH BONAVENTURE 


system of shear walls became complex. 

Mechanical System: Ventilation system for 
diesel trains and parking garage, Air condi- 
tioning: central 6400-ton refrigeration plant 


i 
supplies chilled water to tenants fan-coil 
systems. Owner conditions public spaces. 
Air-to-air heat exchangers reduce energy re- 
quirements in the Showmart. 
Transportation: Accessible to the C.N.R.R. 
commuter trains that pass under it by means 
of enclosed pedestrianways connecting the 
Central Station, Place Bonaventure is also a 
major stop on the new Montreal subway, 
which passes beneath the building and under 
CNRR tracks; this Metro stop is considered 
the hub and "front door" of the building's 
circulation pattern and its “internal connec- 
tions.” Parking for 1000 cars, under the west 
plaza entry to the hotel, is the length of the 
building away from the University Street — 
Bonaventure Expressway. Extensive truck 
docking for the third-story exhibition hall is 
at that level, and accessible by ramp on the 
south side of the building. Railroad level also 
accommodates a two-level trucking system re- 
lated to the Royal Mails, fish dock, railway 
express, and a road connection to Place Ville 
Marie. A microcosm of urban systems analy- 
sis, the design of Place Bonaventure also en- 
tailed design of a project due south of the 
site and the consequent advance construction, 
underground, of an interchange for the fu- 
ture east-west expressway, which will lead 
to the entire complex. 

Consultants: R.R. Nicolet & Assoc, La- 
londe, Valois, Lamarre, Valois & Assoc., 
structural; Jas. P. leith & Assoc., mechanical 
& electrical; Sasaki, Dawson, Demay & 
Assoc., landscape architect, Masao Kinoshita, 
principal-in-charge; Roland Wm. Jutras 
Assoc., Inc., hotel interior designer; Vincent 
Ponte, town planning; DeLeuw Cather & 
Partners, trafic and parking; William M.C. 
Lam, lighting: N.J. Pappas & Assoc., acous- 
tics; Paul Arthur & Assoc., Girard, Bruce 
Garabedian & Assoc., graphics: W. Tabler, 
hotel, 

Photography: Roger Jowett, Michael Drum- 
mond, Arnott Rogers Batten Ltd., Christ F. 
Payne. 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE, PHASE Il, 
University of Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Architects: John Andrews (coordinating) 
with Page & Steele (on phase I). Partner-in- 
charge, Robert W. Anderson. 
Characterization and Site: А 200-acre 
site, 20 miles from downtown Toronto, is 


zoned so that only 47 acres can be built on. 
The college is on a northern ridge, rising 
above the wooded valley and defining a pla- 
teau. Phase IT shows a major change in con- 
cept for Scarborough in that resident stu- 
dents are to be accepted (a ratio of one 
resident to fiwe day students is to be main- 
tained), walking distances are to be mini- 
mized, and parking is to be accommodated in 
structures that provide covered access to the 
other buildings. Phase I's continuous, single- 
building campus, accommodating 1500 stu- 
dents, is to be expanded (first to 2000 then to 
3500) by extending the existing wings (resi- 
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dential facilities at the extremities) and the 
creation of new academic wings, which focus 
on the Meeting Place, which is the central 
link between the first buildings. Also to be 
added are a new library, swimming pool, and 
student activity areas linked to the two new 
academic wings. 


Structural $; ified. 
Mechanical System: A forced-air, oil-fired 
system is fed from a central boiler plant, 


ystem: Not spec 


which is designed for expansion in order to 
provide for the entire college. Phase I stacks 
are built to accommodate ultimate use. In the 
science wing, diagonally inclined equipment 
shafts on the exterior contain supply and re- 
turn ducts connected to mechanical rooms on 
the roof. 

Transportation: Linked to the parent uni- 
versity in downtown Toronto by bus or car. 
Parking lots redesigned as enclosed structures 
with covered walkways to the college. 
Photography: Panda Associates. 
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AUROVILLE, CITY OF DAWN, Pondi- 
cherry, India. 

Architect: Roger Anger, Paris. 
Characterization and Site: Proposal is to 
build the first city consciously planned 
around the “idea of human unity.” Auroville 
is to be an example of “how higher conscious- 
ness could operate in city life,” a synthesis 
of the Yoga tradition and Western technology. 
Site is a 15-square mile area, 95 miles south 
of Madras, sloping down to the Bay of Ben- 
gal. A circular plan, “accentuating the sym- 
bolic character of a Yoga's oneness with the 
world,” is divided into four quadrant zones 
for work, dwelling, culture, and social rela- 
tions. In the center are the Gardens of Unity. 
Structural and Mechanical Systems: Not 
specified. 

Transportation: Monorails and moving side- 
walks where motor vehicles are prohibited. 


ie labyrinths and because of the inability 
to get political decisions made crisply.” 


Action Requires Decisions 

The need for decisions from government 
is a recurrent theme on the part of build- 
ing industry forces involved in large- 
scale projects — including, ultimately, 
omnibuildings. For men whose economic 
survival depends оп action and efficient 
management based on clear-cut decisions, 
the frustrations of the democratic process 
are sometimes acute. Although they are 
aware of the political exigencies and the 
obligations of government to consider 
opposing views from all segments of the 
community, they also know that no plan 
of giant dimenisons can be implemented 
without stepping on a few toes. 

Industry spokesmen list some of the 

areas where decisions need to be made: 
@ What should be the hierarchy of prior- 
ities? John S. Halpern, vice-president of 
Uris Buildings Corporation, comments, 
“There are so many problems, Someone 
has to establish an absolute priority. 
What's the Number One problem? Let's 
solve that. I think that worrying about 
everything in sight is a luxury we can’t 
afford.” 
® How can action be expedited? Delays 
are costly — both in terms of money and 
in terms of blight in those areas that have 
been declared renewal areas and then 
left to stagnate while planning flounders. 
Decisions should be made to establish a 
firm time schedule for the various stages 
of planning, review, and approval of each 
project. They should be realistic but in- 
flexible. 
m Who's in charge? The decision should 
be made as to what level of government 
will make fundamental decisions in the 
first place — Federal, state, or city. The 
Federal Government is far away and mu- 
nicipal administrations are deeply in- 
volved. This has led some to feel that the 
mantle should fall to the state. However, 
most big city mayors are strong advo- 
cates of home rule, and states have been 
slow to recognize the urgency of urban 
problems. In the recent past, leadership 
and money have most often come from 
Washington. 

(In April, New York State passed en- 
abling legislation that will lead to the es- 
tablishment of an urban development 
corporation — а quasi-public corporation 
operating at the state level with the right 
of eminent domain and the power to 
override local planning bodies, building 
codes, and zoning regulations. Its suc- 
cess, or lack of it, in by-passing politics 
and cutting through governmental red 
tape to create such huge projects as om- 
nibuildings should provide valuable 
pointers for the parent states of other 
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TUFTS-NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CEN- 
TER, Boston, Mass. 

Architects: Building Design and Master 
Planning: The Architects Collaborative; 
Herbert K. Gallagher, principal-in-charge. 
Characterization and Site: А 12-story 
Dental Health Science Building, a 20-story 


basic science building, new library, and sev- 


eral research buildings in the 15-year plan, 
will all be integrated on a 13-acre superblock 
site with the New England Medical Center 
hospitals. A pediatric hospital and an adult- 
care unit that will bridge a street will be 
added, along with additional hospital facili- 
ties. Residence facilities for hospital staff will 
be in rehabilitated buildings with the coop- 
eration of the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority. 

Unlike most urban hospitals, the Center 
will link together, rather than separate, teach- 
ing, patient care, research, and community 
health functions. Upper floors of hospital 
buildings will be devoted to patient rooms; 
lower floors to offices and treatment rooms. 
Retail shops at ground level will produce tax 
revenue. Programming, financed by U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Grant, was accomplished 
following a three-year study directed by Her- 
mann Н. Field. 

Transportation: Removal of an elevated 
railway is planned, together with relocation 
of subway to provide a station near the hos- 
pital. Street widening and other gestures to 
the surrounding neighborhood have been em- 
phasized. 

Structural System: Not specified. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Consultants: Hermann H. Field, Director 
Tufts-New England Medical Center Planning 
Office, development and concept planning, 
programming, and research; Boston Redevel- 


opment Authority and Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority, planning. 
Photography: Robert D. Harvey. 


Phase I (below): 

CA) existing New England Medical 
Center Hospital 

(B) existing Rehabilitation Institute 

(C) existing Tufts Medical, Dental 
Science Schools 

(D) existing Medical Center housing 

(E) new adult care unit, Stage I 

CF) new pediatric care unit, Stage I 

(G) new dental health. science unit 

(Н) new medical school, basic science, 
and. medical library 

EDU mew medical center Бона 
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URBAN CENTER REDEVELOPMENT, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Architect: Welton Becket & Assoc. 
Characterization and Site: A 20-acre cen- 
tral business district proposal adjacent to the 
Worcester Common and the City Hall con- 
sists of an interconnected, multilevel complex 
containing two department stores (Filene’s 
and Jordan Marsh); three high-rise office 
buildings totaling more than 400,000 sq ft; 
approximately 300,000 sq ft for specialty 
shops, restaurants, banks, and a glass-en- 
closed, two-level galleria 400 ft long and 45 
ft wide; а 300-room hotel; parking for 4000 
cars; a 2500-seat theater; and a bus terminal. 


Structural System: Steel-framed retail and 
tower units clad in precast panels; garage 
is cast-in-place concrete; department stores to 
be by other architects. 

Mechanical System: Total energy system; 
cooling tower atop tallest building. 
Transportation: Loop highway connections 
to center city; parking on perimeter. 
Consultants: Wayman C. Wing, structural; 
Cosentini Assoc., mechanical; M. Paul Fried- 
berg, landscape; Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, 
Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Assoc., land- 
scape of Commons. 

Renderings: Ron Love. 
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LONG RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 
Mount Vernon Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Architects] Planners: Hartman-Cox; Do- 
ber. Walquist & Harris Inc., planning and 
landscape architecture. 

Characterization and Site: Limited acre- 
age in this girl's school made it imperative 
to plan for greater density than the original 
east half of the campus in order to preserve 
open space. New residences on the west are 
scaled down and juxtaposed to small open 
spaces. Bridging the old and the new is a 
library-arts center, which places the two func- 
tions parallel (see section). Circulation is 
primarily undercover, but not always indoors. 
Structural and Mechanical Systems: Not 
specified. 

Photography: Hartman & Cox. 


large metropolitan areas.) 

m Who does what? A clear relationship 
should be established between the city 
and the different sectors of the building 
and real estate industries that will speci- 
fy the place of private and public inter- 
ests at each point in the construction cy- 
cle, from planning to ownership and 
mahagement. 

Two extreme alternatives would be to 
leave the entire plan-build-own package 
in the hands either of government or of 
private developers. Under either of these 
schemes, the owning and managing sec- 
tor would lease space to the other sector. 
In omnibuildings, the matter of mixed- 
use occupancy would probably call for 
some sort of public-private ownership. 
and management. It has also been sug- 
gested that cities form a kind of part- 
nership with developers. In contrast, 
architect Seymour Jarmul recently adyo- 
cated (pp. 102-103, DECEMBER 1967 
P/A) that the city merely act as a licens- 
ing agent. Once the competency and fi- 
nancial stability of a developer had been 
established, he would be free to act at his 
own discretion. 


Planning with the Community 
Turning large-scale projects over to com- 
munity controlled nonprofit corporations 
has met with strong criticism from entre- 
preneurs. It sets their teeth on edge, or 
worse, to think of a group of housewives, 
insurance salesmen, and small business- 
men earnestly working in their spare time 
to put together the financing and plan- 
ning of a major project. 

However, aside from the possible ad- 
vantages mentioned earlier, and those 
that accrue to any community whose resi- 
dents have а stake in their own neighbor- 
hood, there is a further point in their 
favor. Omnibuildings may have several 
owners — a community council may own 
the housing, the city may own the park- 
ing garage (which may be leased to pri- 
vate interests) and schools, and private 
business interests may own the profitable 
office, commercial, or industrial spaces. 
If a community nonprofit corporation 
owns the entire complex, higher rents 
could be used to subsidize educational 
spaces and to lower residential rents. 

Such an arrangement is planned by the 
Atlantic Terminal Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect, which fans out from the intersection 
of Flatbush and Atlantic Avenues in 
Brooklyn. The liaison committee for the 
project, which has considered some form 
of omnibuilding during early planning 
discussions, has effectively acted to re- 
store the balance of power between the 
predominantly nonwhite community and 
vested political interests, and their plans 
call for rehousing displaced residents in 
the renewed area. The nonprofit corpora- 
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WATERFRONT RENEWAL, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Architects] Planners: Doxiadis Associates, 
Inc. A.C. Doxiadis, principal, Jasper Ward, 
Lawrence Melillo. 

Characterization and Site: Embracing 
nine city blocks bordering the Ohio River, 
the design proposes a large, elevated plaza 
extending over the downward slope to the 
waterfront. Office towers, apartments, a motel, 
shopping center, and a museum would be 
built above the plaza, 

Structural System: Not specified 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 


Transportation: An expressway and rail- 
road border the river's edge and its wharves; 
access provided from highway as well as from 
surrounding streets to three-level parking be- 


neath the plaza 


LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY CENTENNIAL 
BUILDING, Port Arthur, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Architects: Fairfield & Dubois. 
Characterization and Site: Part of a pilot 
plan for a campus unified by an interior walk- 
way, the four-story building contains faci 
ties for the sciences and features multidisci- 
pline laboratories. An agora and terraces 
focus on an artificial lake that is the core of 
the proposed campus. 

Structural System: Reinforced concrete; 
cantilevered steel beams in agora. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Transportation: Perimeter road separates 
vehicles, which are parked outside in land- 
scaped areas, 

Consultants: M.S. Yolles & Assoc., struc- 
tural; К.Р. Allsop & Assoc., mechanical, 
electrical; P.T. Carter & Assoc., laboratory; 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman, acoustical; Os- 
wald, Konway & Assoc.. landscape. 
Photography: Panda Associates. 


DEL AMO FINANCIAL CENTER, Tor- 
rance, Calif. 

Architects] Engineers: Victor Gruen Assoc. 
Characterization and Site: Circling a 480- 
ft diameter plaza are three arc-shaped, five- 
story buildings set between three 13-story 
towers. Low-lying, circular pavilions skirt the 
southeast perimeter of the 20-acre site, which 
is near a shopping center. The buildings 
house banks, brokerage houses, and insurance 
companies. 

Structural System: Towers: One-way floor 
slab system supported by girders 12 ft o.c., 
which span 37 ft from core to exterior col- 
umns. Ring buildings and garage: One-way 
floor slab spanning 10 ft between girders lo- 
cated at each transverse column line. Pavil- 


ions: Steel girders support roof of plywood 
sheathing over wood joists. Interior columns 
steel, exterior concrete, 

Mechanical System: Each tower and are 
unit share a refrigeration system located in 
tower basement. Electrical system is one of 
the largest all-electric in the region; 480/277 
v; two-primary sources with emergency re- 
serve. 

Transportation: Three-level parking be- 
neath plaza; adjacent accommodations for 
trucking; pedestrian separation. 
Consultants: Jack Bevash, architectural; 
Development Consultants, Inc., civil engineer- 
ing; Wilbur Smith & 2 
gineering. 


ssociates, traffic en- 


Photography: Gordon Sommers. 
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UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT DIS- 
TRICT PROPOSAL, New York, N.Y. 
Architects] Planners: Kevin Roche, John 
Dinkeloo & Assoc. 

Characterization and Site: Twin towers 


accommodating apartments, a hotel, and of- 


fice space are placed within a landscaped 


light industrial, are included in the project. 
The site covers mast of the area from 43rd to 
45th Streets between First and Second Ave- 
nues. The existing Beaux Arts apartments 
and U.S, Mission to the U.N. will be incor- 
porated into the complex. 

Structural System: Not specified. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 


Transportation: A multilevel parking ga- 
rage and a bus terminal will be located be- 
neath the plaza. 


PROPOSED SCOTIA SQUARE REDE- 
VELOPMENT, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 

Architect: Carl Koch & Assoc., Douglas 
Shadbolt, associate architect. 
Characterization and Site: A complex of 
business, government offices, hotels, restau- 


rants, entertainment services, convention fa- 


also containing a center for 6000 daily 
‘ors. Commercial facilities, including 


cilities, trade associations, and residential 
blocks to be linked structurally and visually 
"so that they may contribute vitally to each 
other." Site is a center-city slope between the 
ancient Citadel and a year-round harbor. At 
completion of Phase 11, available retail space, 
including a department store, a shopping 
arcade with a two-level mall, and a theater, 
will total 342,000 sq ft; tower office space 
available will be 401,000 sq ft; 340,000 sq ft 
for apartments; а 100,000 sq ft hotel; a 193,- 
000 sq ft trade mart; and 899,000 sq ft for 
parking 2350 cars in a podium beneath the 
towers. 

Structural System: Precast concrete load- 
bearing wall. 

Mechanical System: Not determined. 
Transportation: Construction of a Harbour 
Drive and improved surrounding streets and 
interconnections between them will provide 
adequate access for vehicles and “trolley 
coach” public transit. 

Consultants: David A. Crane, planning; 
Michael A. Powills, Jr., and Alfred Howard, 
traffic. 

Photography: George Zimberg. 


EMBARCADERO CENTER, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 
Architect 
Characterization and Site: 4 proposed 
complex of three office towers (25, 45, and 


wards & Portman. 


60 stories tall) with total office space of 
2,800,000 sq ft, shops, three theaters, art gal- 
leri 

оп five blocks with an east-west axis. Adja- 


"s. a wine center, and restaurants is sited 


cent to the easternmost block and south of it 
is an 800-room hotel whose guest floors rise 
from the base in a series of setbacks. An 
elevated pedestrian mall connects all of the 
buildings. The 8.5-acre, L-shaped site is ad- 
jacent to Golden Gateway Center. 

Structural System: Not determined. 
Mechanical System: Not determined. 
Transportation: Mall is two stories above 
ground-level traffic. Underground parking for 
2000 cars. Footbridges provide link to Golden 
Gateway Center. 

Consultants: Sasaki, Dawson, | DeMay 
Assoc., landscape architects; DeLeuw, Cather 
& Co. traffic survey; Kirker, Chapman & 


Assoc., site survey. 
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tion being formed is backed by local in- 
stitutions but is subject to majority rule 
of the entire community, and it will be 
able to use commercial rents to lower 
residential rents. 

Despite the persuasiveness of the hard- 
headed real-estate entrepreneur who feels 
that the action is needed now, that city 
economies need the money that large om- 
nibuilding projects will bring, that the 
communtiy needs the jobs that will be 
created, and that community-controlled 
corporations cannot possibly offer the 
skills necessary for getting things done 
efficiently, it is difficult to resist the great 
enthusiasm with which many community 
groups are beginning to attack their 
planning problems. 

Usually under city leadership (rein- 
forced by Model Cities requirements), 
community groups are being pulled into 
the planning process. "We are meeting 
with the people actually affected in proj- 
ect after project," says planner Isadore 
Candeub of Candeub, Fleissig & Associ- 
ates. “The day when these plans are just 
drawn up at city hall and brought in and 
presented to the community is over." 
Candeub, whose firm presently has plan- 
ning contracts with some 75 cities, feels 
that the first requirement is an agreement 
about goals, followed closely by effective 
communication about the plans to meet 
those goals, This should not be in the 
form of technical brochures, but in easy- 
to-understand graphic sketches showing 
a series of alternatives that can be de- 
bated, changed, or accepted by the com- 
munity. "You get a synthesis developing 
and it is a fascinating experience," Cand- 
eub says. "Interaction is extremely excit- 
ing. And out of it you will almost invari- 
ably improve the plan." Continuing 
interaction being one of the major com- 
munity results of omnibuildings, it is easy 
to support Candeub's statement. 


Highway-City Structures and the 
Design Team 

Planners and developers have differing 
views on what should be given top pri- 
ority as the omnibuilding generator. 
Some say housing. Some say education, 
and therefore schools. Some believe it 
should be blue collar jobs, and therefore 
industry. And some believe omnibuild- 
ings should be built around the trans- 
portation terminals and massive parking 
structures that can provide air-rights 
platforms for everything else. 

Given the tremendous difficulues iu as- 
sembling a site, both in terms of actual 
land acquisition and in terms of reloca- 
tion costs, a very strong case is being 
made for building on the air rights of 
railroad tracks or major access highways 
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SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY, Burn- 
aby, B.C., Canada. 

Architects: Erickson/Massey, planning. de- 
velopment, landscaping, preliminary design, 
апа design coordination of all buildings. Ar- 
chitects of Phase Two construction: Zoltan 
S. Kiss, academic quadrangle. Rhone & Ire- 
dale, science complex. Erickson/Massey, resi- 
dence halls. 

Characterization and Site: The ridge atop 
Burnaby Mountain (altitude 800 jt), isolated 
in a forest area, overlooks fiord-like Burrard 
Inlet and the city of Vancouver, 8 miles away. 
To avoid the traditional park of separate, de- 
partmentalized fortresses for each discipline, 


and to respond to the site, the architects 
planned a continuous phalanx of adjacent 
and contiguous structures on. both sides of a 
linear, multilevel mall, which gives symbolic 
unity as well as physically uniting the build- 
ings into a single-building complex. From 
this linear spine, buildings are terraced down 
the mountainside, varying with the slopes. 
Phase Two realizes the completion of the 
academic quadrangle at the east end, the ex- 


tension of the adjacent science complex, and 
at the west end (less than 2000 ft away) the 
construction of initial residences for men. 
The now completed academic quadrangle 
(440 ft square) contains classrooms (for 
from 15 to 1000) on the first of its two ele- 
vated floors, and faculty offices on the upper. 
Below the level of the landscaped quadrangle 
are student and faculty lounges and a con- 
course serving the lecture theaters and the sci- 
ence complex. Beneath the exterior stair lead- 
ing down to the mall is a 350-seat student 
cafeteria; below this, a kitchen, storage, and 


service area. 

The residential complex, not included in 
the original program but indicated by the 
architects in the master plan, has now been 


designed for even greater density, and will 


include commercial facilities. 

Model for this new plan shows the linear, 
covered pedestrian streets that line the mall 
continued into and beyond the residences. 
Under Phase Two, a 214-unit men’s residence 
has been built, containing efficiency, and one- 
and two-bedroom suites. 

Structural System: Cast-in-place concrete, 
except for precast fins and the structure sup- 
porting the central mall’s space frame. A 9-ft 
grid is used throughout, except at the aca- 
demic quadrangle, where it is 10 ft. The verti- 
cal grid is constant. 

Mechanical System: All systems are cen- 
tralized in the mall, with trunk connections to 
all present and future buildings provided. 
Transportation: Accessible by car and bus, 
center of the college is a section of the con- 
tinuous mall, appropriately called the Trans- 
portation Center. This element, an enclosed, 
multilevel structure, separates pedestrian traf- 
fic on the mall above from vehicular traffic, 
which enters at a lower level along a roadway 


that gives a broadside view, perpendicular to 
the linear plan. 

Consultants: Academic Quadrangle: Otto 
Safir, structural; J.D. Kern, mechanical; A.E. 
Simpson, electrical. Science Complex: Swan 
W ooster Engineering Co. Ltd., structural, me- 
chanical, and electrical. 

Photography: Aerial: George Allen Aerial 
Photos, Ltd. Model: Bob Cobbett. Completed 
buildings: Art Hupy. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
MARKET CENTER, 
cisco, Calif. 
Architects: Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons 
(Donn Emmons, principal-in-charge; Ralph 
O. Butterfield, project architect). 
Characterization and Site: Privately fi- 
nanced trade complex for home and contract 
furnishings and the apparel industry, includ- 
ing a room hotel, restaurants, retail 
shops. convention facilities, and parking. 
Site is а 15.4-acre portion of the northern wa- 
terfront, bounded by the Embarcadero, Bat- 
tery, Chestnut, Winthrop, Lombard, Mont- 
gomery, Sansome, and Union Streets, and 


INTERNATIONAL 
INC., San Fran- 


currently occupied primarily by industrial 


ALEXIS NIHON PLAZA, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 

Architect: Harold Ship. 

Characterization and Site: A б-асте ur- 
ban superblock design proposes a 10-story 
office building, seven-story medical building, 
and two high-rise apartment towers (24 and 
27 stories, containing 300 units each), which 
will rise atop an already constructed, six-level 
podium. Upper three floors of the podium 
are devoted to parking (for 1350 cars). Lower 
floors constitute a shopping center (for more 
than 100 businesses), which provides the fi- 
nancial as well as physical base for the proj- 
ect. Net leasable area: 1,154,000 sq ft. Major 
tenants include two department stores that 
occupy three-story units; a 1102-seat cinema, 
specialty shops, kiosks, cocktail and restau- 
rant facilities are also provided; all shops 
face a central, three-level, skylighted court. 
Mechanical System: Central boiler and re- 
frigeration room feeds hot and chilled water 
to 40 different systems, ranging from simple 
fan-coil units to complete fan rooms for the 
department stores. Each system is an all-air, 
single-duct, high-velocity installation. 
Transportation: Trucking and storage con- 
course is 35 ft below grade. Subway station is 
at lowest shopping floor (one level below 
grade). Buses and adjacent Atwater bus inter- 
change at street level. 

Consultants: Stanley King, design; Felix 
M. Kraus, structural; Mendel, Brasloff, Lass- 
man & Sidler, electrical. 

Photography: Hans Samulewitz. 
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warehouses. Two great halls, with galleried 
stories for mart tenants, are set into grade 
and linked with public spaces by escalators 
and glass-walled elevators. Fountains, malls, 
plazas, and foliage areas scattered among the 
buildings, and rooftops of most buildings 
are landscaped to form 11.3 acres of multi- 
leveled parks. Vehicular access and parking 
space for 2000 cars are kept below grade and 
connected with the Embarcadero. 

Structural System: Not yet determined; 
major considerations are probable use of post- 
tensioned concrete structural slabs for rela- 
tively small floor-to-floor spans and thin su- 
perstructure. Structures will have to be 
reinforced sufficiently to support tons of earth, 
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trees, and other types of planting on the 
rooftop gardens. 

Mechanical System: All buildings will be 
air-conditioned. 

Transportation: A funicular railway run- 
ning from the core of the complex to the top 
of Telegraph Hill will enable residents of 
narrow street on the hill to make use of park- 
ing facilities of the waterfront. 

Consultants: T.Y. Lin, Kulka, Yang & 
A 
civil engineering; Lawrence Halprin & As- 
sociates, landscape architects; S. E. Onorato, 
Inc., parking; Wilbur Smith & Assoc., traffic ; 
Barbara Stauffacher, graphics. 
Photography: Jeremiah O. Bragstad. 
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or a combination of both. 

Protests against the gigantic multilane 
highway that slices through the ghetto 
or through the city's historic heart are all 
too familiar. They have recently centered 
with particular bitterness around the ur- 
ban links of the Interstate Highway sys- 
tem. But out of these Interstate Highway 
problems has evolved one of the most 
promising approaches to urban design, 
and an opportunity for integrating road- 
way with large city structures to “stitch 
the community to, 

Tt all started in Baltimore, where con- 
troversy over 20-odd miles of Interstate 
Highway has been dividing the city for 
more than a generation. The operating 
procedure finally agreed upon is basical- 
ly a systems approach: Put together an 
interdisciplinary design team (architect 
and engineers, in this case), bring in con- 
sultants as needed (sociologists, econo- 
mists, and so on), form coalition city- 
state bodies, and maintain constant 
communications between the team and 
all levels of government. This includes 
close liaison with Federal Government, 
which is financing the major portion of 
the $4,800,000 design contract from High- 
way Trust Fund monies. 

Although the project has developed 
something of a bureaucracy of its own, 
it is performing the valuable function of 
collecting at one table the agencies and 
professions that usually operate more or 
less independently. And the pressure is 
on from Federal Highway Administra- 
tor, Lowell K. Bridwell, to cooperate and 
to produce. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, the proj- 
ect director, is also on a similar team in 
Chicago, where planning is still in the 
early stages. And variations on the sys- 
tems are under consideration in several 
other cities, including the Watts section 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (see below). 

The father of the Baltimore highway- 
urban design team idea is architect Arch- 
ibald Rogers, of the local firm of Rogers, 
Taliaferro, Kostritsky & Lamb. “Our big- 
gest obstacles are procedural,” he says. 
“Governmental agencies are product- 
oriented. What we need is a process." 

In the key role of coordinating gener- 
alist in “the process," Rogers sees a new 
breed of professional— the urban de- 
signer, a synthesis of architect and plan- 
ner. And the demand for their services, 
he has found, is coming from an increas- 
ingly sophisticated client, *on both the 
public and private sides." It is only fair, 
at this point, to acknowledge a new breed 
of planner working for some cities. “The 
city now has some of the most enlight- 
ened civil servants I have ever dealt with," 
one New York developer told P/A. 

Roger's faith in rationalized proce- 
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HOUSING COMPLEX "B", Phase 1, 
University of Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
irchitect: John Andrews; Robert Anderson, 
associated architect; Edward К. Baldwin, 
project architect. 

Characterization and Site: The first of 
four complexes (planned to house some 12 
000 students by 1980) is to provide housing 
for 1662, Groups of 6 will share a washroom 
and groups of 12 will share a common lounge 
Forty-six students make ир а six-story 
el 


enclosed, pedestrian streets. Six houses con- 


"house." Houses are lined along mutltile: 


taining students make up a "residence," 
of which there are six —a series of V-shaped 
plans that intersect to form a lattice system. 
4 dining-kitchen facility will serve each pair 


of residences. 


Structural System: Reinforced and precast 
concrete elements and loadbearing structural 
tile, placed in position by cranes moving on 
tracks 

Mechanical System: Heating and limited 
cooling for peak summer conditions from the 
university's central power plant 
Transportation: Campus ring road connects 
dining facilities, which are the entry points 
to the pedestrian-only residences. 
Consultants: Norbert Seethaler, structural; 
ack Chrisrin, elec- 
trical; Smith-Somerville Co., Ltd., critical 


К.Е. Crossey, mechanical; J 


paths; Bolt, Beranek & Newman, acoustic 
Project Planning Assoc., planning. 
Photography: John Reeves. 
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dures was considerably strengthened by 
a recent planning experience in Cincin- 
nati, where the city had rejected three 
downtown renewal plans in less than 
three years. Working with representatives 
of the city, the developer, and the busi- 
ness community, he managed to get a 
plan approved in less than a year. 

Meeting with the committee for a two- 
day session every two weeks, Rogers pre- 
sented the plan in increments that were 
debated, discussed, and approved step by 
step. Meetings were open to the public 
and covered by the press After each 
committee meeting, the city council met 
and usually approved the decisions just 
made. When the plan was complete, it 
was an adopted legal document, binding 
and agreed upon under public scrutiny. 
The project is now under construction 
and partially completed. 

Borrowing from his Cincinnati and 
Baltimore experiences, Rogers has pre- 
pared a planning report entitled "Linear 
City and the Cross Brooklyn Express- 
way" for the New York City Planning 
Commission. It is a well-organized and 
sophisticated proposal that spells out the 
place of almost every conceivable part of 
the public and private sectors. It is com- 
posed of three major teams — design, de- 
cision-making. and community. Perhaps 
the most significant difference between 
the Brooklyn and Baltimore schemes is 
in Brooklyn's decision-making, or Policy 
Committee, team, proposed as a nonprofit 
corporation and client of the design team. 
Its controlling committee, composed of 
representatives of city and state agencies, 
will presumably cooperate to push things 
along at a reasonable pace. 

If and when the expressway is finally 
approved, the planning report assumes a 
massive joint development (Linear City) 
from the outset. The process is set up to 
start with a determination of goals and 
to continue “without interruption to com- 
pletion of construction." 

Estimated cost for Linear City plus ex- 
pressway: $1,300,000,000. For construc- 
tion: $1,014,000,000 — exclusive of land 
costs, administration, and so on. Of this 
budget, the report foresees an investment 
of $331,700,000 in private money. 

For rebuilding one section of one city, 
this would seem to leave a somewhat 
staggering burden to be borne by the 
public sector. But perhaps Linear City is 
an experiment worth attempting. In the 
words of the report, “The overriding goal 
js to create through Linear City a totally 
new and prototypical urban environment. 
Innovation per se is an objective that is 
self-validating in the light of the failure 
of existing social and physical insti- 
tutions to adjust thus far to the volcanic 
forces that are shaking our society." 
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Public agencies will have to assume major 
responsibilities in the planning of omnibuildings, 
probably emerging as the prime "client." 


Writing the first report of planning for 
Montreal's Place Ville Marie (p. 113) 
just eight-and-a-half years ago (рр. 123— 
135, Fesruary 1960 P/A), Jan C. Rowan 
pinpointed inherent characteristics of a 
realistic urban plan as "flexibility and 
adjustability to changing conditions . . . 
attainable within the existing political 
framework." He went on to call the story 
of Ville Marie "an interesting example 
of a powerful impact on the economic 
and physical structure of a city brought 
about by an enthusiastic team of officials, 
property owners, real estate developers, 
planners, and architects," thereby sum- 
marizing the aims of cooperative approach 
to urban planning that has found its 
quintessence in the omnibuilding. He con- 
cluded with the suggestion that such an 
approach might mean that "even within 
the framework of our society, cities could 
have new life and drama and an exciting 
future." 

Unquestionably, the urban design phi- 
losophy described by Frank Schlesinger 
(p. 103), which calls for a *mutually re- 
inforcing" mixture of uses on a given 
sector of urban land, the philosophy that 
provides the ideological climate for om- 
nibuildings, demands a far-reaching re- 
vision of attitudes and policy on the part 
of governmental agencies whose legal, 
political, and financial powers control 
the patterns of urban growth. In the 
course of its investigations for this is- 
sue, however, P/A discovered evidence 
that, during the years since the construc- 
tion of Place Ville Marie, a gradual re- 
evaluation of policy, programs, and pro- 
cesses has begun to take place at Federal, 
state, and municipal levels of government 
to make cooperation and coordination of 
effort (among branches of the govern- 
ment as well as between government and 
private interests) a major goal. As the 
omnibuilding begins to escape the realm 
of visionary architecture and emerge as a 
practical means of dealing with the mul- 
tifarious elements of urban life. govern- 
ment agencies are finding it necessary to 
use traditional mechanisms in new ways, 
to create machinery for new purposes, 
and to deal with a relatively unexplored 
range of legal possibilities. Although a 
number of new methods remain to be 
tested, and some questions raised by the 


intensive concentration of uses and co- 
operation of interests that go into an om- 
nibuilding are yet to be resolved, the 
need for three-dimensional planning with 
the involvement of multiple interests has 
been accepted and some distinct trends 
have been established. 

Perhaps purely incidentally, a goodly 
portion of the organizational work has 
been accomplished to fill other needs, 
such as the efficient handling of vast sums 
of Federal money under the Model Cities 
Program, or the simple recognition that 
present and pressing urban problems de- 
mand faster and more efficient govern- 
mental operations: consolidation of 
agencies, less red tape. In New York, for 
example, the Model Cities Program has 
meant consolidation of 10 separate mu- 
nicipal departments into a single struc- 
ture, the Housing and Development Ad- 
ministration, and establishment of a 
community relations office for Model 
Cities areas. Bringing together all those 
officials who must deal with housing and 
urban renewal is, of course, a major step 
toward expedition of such large, expen- 
sive, and complex planning projects as 
omnibuildings. But the experiences of 
cities where omnibuildings, however 
“pure” in form, are actually being 
planned now, indicate that the involve- 
ment of many more agencies (not merely 
those with jurisdiction over buildings and 
construction) is absolutely essential to 
accomplish an omnibuilding. 

New York and Philadelphia, two cities 
whose planners have given considerable 
thought to the implications and problems, 
as well as the benefits, of omnibuildings, 
planning has taken varying forms of im- 
plementation and raised different sets of 
legal and financial problems, but both 
cities have established what they feel are 
satisfactory mechanisms for fully coop- 
erative planning. 


Philadelphia: 

The Design Continuum 

In Philadelphia, where omnibuildings 
may become the dominant elements of 
the central city, at least one omnibuilding 
is on the verge of construction, awaiting 
approval of Federal funds, and at least 
two more are in the design stage, with 
other, conventional buildings already be- 
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TRANSPORTATION-COMMERCE CEN- 
TER, Market Street East, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
San Fran. 
Characterization and Site: А combined 
transportation center and climate-controlled 
shopping mall surmounted by office towers will 
be a focal, five-block-long structure. Site pro- 
posed is the north side of a five-block-wide 
area stretching east along Market Street from 
City Hall to Independence Hall Mall. 
Structural System: Structural module of 
30° x 30' established for adaptability to retail 
store modules, parking, and mall elements on 
lower 80 ft of project. Same module could be 
adaptable above, where individual towers will 
rise, through use of transfer beams or trusses. 
Mechanical System: Central plant with 
leasable conditioned air to be provided near 


truck service tunnel with cooling towers on 
roofs of mall-level stores. 

Transportation: A ring of highways around 
Center City will connect to the midtown 
Transportation-Commerce Center's parking 
space for 4000 cars. The area's two commuter 
rail lines will connect and. both have a termi- 
nus at the Center. High-speed subway con- 
nection with Camden, N.J., across the Dela- 
ware River will have its main stop at the 
Center. Loop bus service around the Center, 
and east-west bus service along it will in- 
crease capacity for short trips within the 
Market Street East area, Parking for a total 
of 10,071 cars will be provided in area. Rail- 
road and service roads will be two levels be- 
low Market Street. The main sunlit, climate- 
controlled shopping galleria, the Concourse, 
will be one level below the street, open visibly 
to passers-by through great glass walls. At 
street level are block-corner, escalator en- 
trances to the Concourse level below, and also 
the entrances to the office towers above. One 
level above the street are the commuter rail 


stations and cross-country bus station. Park- 
ing floors rise above at levels 2 to 5. 
Consultants: Larry Smith & Assoc. eco- 
nomic; Wilbur Smith & Assoc., traffic and 
parking; Walker Murray Assoc, reloca- 
tion and rehabilitation; McCormick-Taylor 
Assoc. engineering of commuter rail con- 
nection, 


Photography: Jeremiah O. Bragstad. 
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segment at street level shows corner entrances to concourse level below. 
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(1) Parking levels; levels 2—5 
above street. 
(2) Commuter and cross-country bus 
stations; first level above street. 
(3) Street level. 
(4) Concourse level; first level 
below street. 
(9) Service and railroad level; 
two levels below street. 


CENTURY 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architects: Pietro Belluschi (coordinator) ; 
Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Assoc. (planning) ; 
Jung/Brannen Assoc. (hotel design with 
Belluschi). 

Characterization and Site: Proposal for a 
multiuse, privately financed complex on a 
6-block, T-acre tract stretching west along 
J.F. Kennedy Boulevard from 20th Street to 
the Schulykill River. Approximately 5 mil- 
lion sq ft designed to accommodate 50,000 
people in a $200-million hotel-office-commer- 
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cial-and-residential complex. A four-level en- 
closed pedestrian mall will form the “spine” 
off which the individual units will be con- 
structed. 

Mechanical System: Total energy for en- 
tire complex will utilize Schulykill River. 
Transportation: Streets feed directly into 
parking system. High-speed commuter trains 
at 30th Street Station across river will be 
linked to the Center by a minirail system 
that encircles it. Link by subway envisioned. 
Consultant: John Portman, for client. 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION FOR 1976, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architects: Vincent G. Kling & Assoc.; 
Geddes, Brecher, Qualls, Cunningham; 
Charles R. Broudy. 

Characterization and Site: Located over 
the air rights of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks leading to 30th Street Station, the 
site, which includes exhibition buildings and 
grounds, parks and amusement areas, will 
embrace 390 acres, extending in a continuous 
boomerang shape for about 4% miles. At the 
close of the exhibition, the open-ended design 
will serve as a prototype for future expansion. 
Transportation: A spine with minirails, 
moving platforms, and aerial cars of various 
speeds will stretch throughout the length of 
the exhibition area. The site will be con- 
nected to older sections of Philadelphia via 
existing and proposed transportation systems. 
Consultants: The Young Professional Com- 
mittee. 

Photography: Lawrence S. Williams, Inc. 


PROPOSED TOWN CENTER, 
City" of Jonathan, Minn. 
Architect: Benjamin H. Cunningham 
Characterization and Site: Straddling 


"New 


otherwise undesirable land around railroad 
tracks, the proposed half-mile-long new town 
center will be linked to the railroad and to 
the principal highway, which passes at its 
eastern end; also to be accessible by boats 
on an adjacent lake. First story to be devoted 
to warehousing, then, on ascending levels: 
central shopping mall including entertain- 
ment facilities, office level (between 200,000 
sq ft and 300,000 sq ft for commercial use), 
apartment level, and heliport. 

Structural System: Reinforced concrete 
structure to receive infill components. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Transportation: Ground level terminus for 
trains, buses, and rapid transit. 

Consultants: Masao Kinoshita of Sasaki, 
Dawson DeMay Assoc., planning; Comstock 
& Davis, traffic and highways. 


ginning to provide for eventual physical 
connection with the omnibuildings. Ed- 
mund N. Bacon, Executive Director of 
Philadelphia's Planning Commission, has 
formed definite opinions on the proper 
role of the municipal government in the 
creation of an omnibuilding. “А true om- 
nibuilding," says Bacon, "can most effec- 
tively be initiated and coordinated by the 
local government. No private developer 
has the authority to direct all the various 
interests toward the desired goal.” The 
surest means of insuring cooperation 
among private and public interests, he 
feels, is to present “a design image to 
which all parties can relate and adapt. 
This image should originate with the gov- 
ernment and be extended by individual 
developers, for, in a project that includes 
several private investments, obviously no 
one private interest can easily impose Из 
preferences upon the others, nor cam it, 
of course, provide the necessary coordi- 
nation of government facilities. To ac- 
complish an urban omnibuilding, the city 
needs a design atmosphere that people 
will care about and want to relate to.” 
Bacon illustrates this statement by point- 
ing out that, during the long period of 
pre-planning that preceded the Planning 
Commission's presentation of SOM's de- 
sign proposal for Market Street East (pp. 
128-129), planning officials attempted to 
stimulate interest in the business com- 
munity and to involve its members in 
planning consultation. But until con- 
fronted with an image of the idea, no one 
was interested enough to participate in 
the planning process, Once a preliminary 
design has been prepared, however, it 
must be effectively presented to the pub- 
lie, both through the press, hopefully, 
and, by all means, through a continuing 
dialogue between government and pri- 
vate interests, And this preliminary de- 
sign image should by no means be con- 
sidered a final solution. 

"There must be a continuous process 
of restructuring." says Bacon “— not 
merely review, although this function is 
traditionally assumed to be the sole role 
of the government in the design process. 
Planning officials must work continuous- 
ly with both architects and clients so that 
the final solution coincides with the pri- 
mary interests of all concerned. The 
function of government is not merely ap- 
proval of a preliminary idea and of a fi- 
nal design, but an active participation in 
the creation of the final plan. In the 
process, the design is enriched." 

There are additional reasons for Ba- 
con's insistence on central, governmental 
control of the urban "design image." An 
argument Bacon does not mention, but 
one that is amply illustrated in both the 
New York and Philadelphia projects, 
revolves around the cost of air-rights 
sites. Since cost of site preparation must 
be added to the cost of site acquisition, 
government write-downs for such sites 
are usually necessary to make the sites 
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competitive with conventional sites. There 
is, he fears, a great danger in planning 
individual omnibuildings. “It is tremen- 
dously important to be careful with the 
very terms *megastructure' or ‘omnibuild- 
ing.’ One must avoid thinking of an om- 
nibuilding as a discrete entity or separat- 
ing it, administratively, from the urban 
system, for this will end in detaching it 
from the urban fabric and in negating 
its raison d'étre. The omnibuilding 
should be able to extend itself, to link 
with and provide impetus for develop- 
ments that may come after it." If the 
public is aware of a flexible but well- 
defined plan for present and future de- 
velopment (Philadelphia does have one 
of the most up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive city plans in the country), "people 
can begin thinking in terms of connec- 
tion and preparing for it. An individual 
project may not be an omnibuilding, but 
may become part of one if provision is 
made for connections to transportation 
facilities, to other structures, or to public 
places." 

The plan for Market Street East, de- 
veloped under the auspices of the plan- 
ning commission, has indeed been the 
stimulus for Century 21, a privately-fi- 
nanced residential, commercial, and office 
complex that might appropriately have 
been dubbed Market Street West, and for 
the still more recently proposed omni- 
buildings to be built over railroad rights 
of way for the national bicentennial in 
1976. And, with the generator of all these 
plans, the Market Street East project, 
still awaiting the initial steps of con- 
struction, people have already begun 
thinking in terms of connection. Bacon 
declares, "The force of a central design 
image was responsible for the coordina- 
tion of three different clients with three 
different programs, so that each project 
was linked with the others and became 
elements of a single omnistructure." The 
buildings he refers to are the Municipal 
Services Building and City Hall with its 
annex, and the two buildings at 1500 Mar- 
ket Street that are part of Penn Center. 


Making It Work 

How does a city insure that its plan will 
be carried out? What weapons can it use 
to enforce its will? According to Bacon, 
who is himself an architect, “Architects 
have the real weapon. Zoning laws and 
other restrictions can and should be ap- 
plied in their place, but these are not the 
means to insure that development will 
fulfill the city's needs in their proper 
spirit. The strongest weapon is a strong 
plan, but, up to now, architects have re- 
fused to recognize the power they con- 
trol. In the case of Penn Center, the plan- 
ning commission had no legal right even 
to prepare a plan; all the land was 
owned privately in fee simple. But once 
the plan was prepared, its own force car- 
ried it forward. Zoning restrictions were 
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FORT LA TOUR, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

Designer: Lewis Morse (submitted as ar- 
chitectural thesis at University of Manitoba) 


Characterization and 


1 proposal for 
a market for distributing and collecting ma- 
rine, farm, industrial goods and services, the 
design includes housing, offices, warehouses, 
showrooms, and restaurants. Open spaces be- 
low the roof offer protection from strong 
winds. In a progression from sea to steep 
slopes, the market area is followed by low- 
rise housing, then high-rise apartments fring- 
ing the northwest slopes 

Structural System: Not spei 


ed. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Transportation: Two primary, one-way 


d. 


roads run east-west with connections from the 
harbor bridge to the market by ramps and 
loops. Between these two roads are a pedes- 
trian walkway and a railroad. connection to 
wharves. Parking facilities on roof. 


Photography: Ron Vickers 


HILL HOUSING, Marl Germany; and 
proposals for Berlin Ruhwald, and 
Schramberg, Germany. 

Architects: Faller & Schroeder for Marl; 
Frey, Schroeder, Schmidt & Faller for Com 
petitions. 

Characterization and Site: 4 triangular 
"hill" of housing units, now completed in 
Marl, is the prototype for a competition pro 
posal for the Ruhwald section of Berlin as 
well as for Schramberg in the Black Forest. 
The four-story scheme constructed at Marl 
has been expanded to five stories and the ga 
rage system occupying the base of the tri 
ingle is incorporated into the internal road 
system of the suburb. Ground and first floors 
contain two», three», and four-room units; 
third and fourth floors have efficiencies and 
one-and-a-half-room units 


Structural System: Loadbearing reinforced 


ee 


grid. 
Mechanical System: Not described. 


concrete on a 9' 


Transportation: Roads beneath the "living- 
hills" lead to the garages that provide 100 


per cent parking. 


Photography: Hermann Schroeder. 
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TOWN CENTER, CUMBERNAULD NEW 
TOWN, Scotland. 

Architect| Planner: Dudley Leaker. First 
chief architect-planner, І. Hugh Wilson. 
Group architect for central area, Neil Dadge. 
Job architect, John Ogg. Past and present 
members of the architectural team: G. Cop- 
cutt (first group architect), P. Aitken (group 
architect from 1963), David Beaver, Colin 
Stewart, Robert Maxwell, Malcolm Mell- 
raith, James Halliday, John Byron. 
Characterization and Site: А ridge rising 
from fields 14 miles northwest of Glasgow is 
the center of the surrounding new town of 
Cumbernauld. Of the total future population, 
the majority (50,000) is to be accommodated 
within walking distance of a linear, multi- 
level, multiuse urban center on this site, 
which will contain all the town's shopping 
facilities, One-fifth of that half-mile-long 
center is already constructed to serve a popu- 
lation of 20,000. The over-all project is 
planned along a spinal highway that runs 
through the Town Center. Two parallel areas 
of building are on each side of the highway 
spine, linked by bridges of varying, width. 
Ground level is devoted to transportation, 
parking, and communication. Pedestrians are 
separated from vehicular traffic outside the 
complex by bridgeways and within by esca- 


lators, elevators, stairs, and ramps leading 
from ground level to pedestrian-only areas on 
the floors above. Besides shopping mall and 
commercial facilities, Cumbernauld Town 
Center also accommodates restaurant, bar, 
and hotel services, a medical center, and 35 
penthouse apartments with expansive views 
of the valley. Churches, banks, cinemas, li- 
brary, post office, and 30,000 sq ft (in Phase 
One) of offices for professional and govern- 
ment use are also included. 

Structural System: Cast-in-place, rein- 
forced concrete grid of 28'-4"; waffle slabs; 
separate cast-in-place structure for the apart- 
ments. Brick infill panels. 

Transportation: The four-lane divided high- 
way that is the spine has cloverleaf inter- 
changes at each end, leading to parking roads 
parallel to the perimeter of the Center. These 
parking roads are connected at midpoint by 
a tunnel that passes under the spine. Parking 
for 5165 cars is planned: for Phase One, 400 
cars are accommodated on two levels beneath 
most structures, excepting some such as the 
church. 

Consultants: Oscar Faber & Partners, con- 
sulting engineers; Douglas MacGowan, quan- 
tity surveyor. 

Photography: Bryan & Shear, Ltd. 
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was reached only a few weeks after the 
final deadline, but not before SOM had 
been recommissioned to alter parts of the 
“final” scheme. Despite such truly major 
difficulties, Martin is convinced that, with- 
in the parameters of our social and po- 
litical structure, the kind of planning 
process that produced a scheme for Mar- 
ket Street East is indispensable. and gen- 
erally satisfactory, for the creation of an 
urban omnibuilding. As government and 
private agencies gain experience in the 
method, difficulties in coordination should 
diminish. “It is impossible,” according to 
Martin, “to proceed without the coopera- 
tion and participation of local groups. If 
they are disregarded, they obviously will 
not cooperate in implementing the final 
plan, and, if their needs are not repre- 
sented in the plan, they will desert the 
area, leaving behind the old cliché — the 
dead hand of urban renewal.” 


Getting Governments Together 

Tf at least one municipality has arrived 
at a working method of coordinating an 
omnibuilding, what do its experiences 
with higher agencies of government indi- 
cate about their readiness to cope with 
the cooperative, combinatorial approach 
to urban design? From the beginning, 
local representatives of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development par- 
ticipated in policy committee meetings 
on Market Street East, primarily to eval- 
uate proposed facilities for possible eli- 
gibility for Federal funds. Philadelphia 
authorities are left with the impression, 
despite a local willingness to cooperate, 
that present Federal programs are not 
structured to deal efficiently with the con- 
cept of an omnibuilding. During the de- 
sign stage of the Market Street project, 
innumerable questions arose over such 
facilities as escalators (There was money 
for stairs, but what about moving 
stairs?), and glass walls between public 
and private spaces (What kind of a wall 
is that — public or private? Why glass? 
Why doesn’t the private sector just wall 
itself off from the public space?). On a 
more general level, representatives of lo- 
cal government are annoyed by a discern- 
ible disparity. or perhaps a lag, between 
policy as stated at a high national level 
and programs and mechanisms at a local 
level. Then, too, changing national pri- 
orities can make programs ineffective be- 
fore they become operational. 

At the local level, where most Federal- 
ly-aided projects are processed and ap- 
proved, Federal departments are just now 
beginning to institute the machinery for 
interdepartmental coordination. At pres- 
ent, local HUD officials do check with the 
Department of Transportation to see 
whether a major highway is projected 
for a HUD project area, but this check- 
ing is done on a project-to-project basis, 
and does mot provide a basis for further 
cooperation. Until recently, HUD has 
maintained the point of view that if a city 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY PROPOSAL, Suf- 
folk County, N.Y. 

Designers: Gerald НаШѕѕеу. George Kon- 
geter, Clark Neuringer, Burt Stern (Fifth 
Year Design Project, Pratt Institute). 
Characterization and Site: At the perim- 
eter of a 100-sq-mile site, four “nodes” con- 
taining high-density housing (10,000 people 
each), community centers, and schools would 
be situated around central plazas, with re- 
lated commercial and industrial areas. From 
them, residential spokes (6000 total popula- 
tion each) would radiate along transportation 
routes. A university campus would be near, 
Structural System: Not specified. 
Mechanical * 


ystem: Not specified. 
Transportation: А loop road connects the 
nodes. Pedestrian—car separation within com- 
plex, with a link-bus system. serving as pub- 
lic transit. 


SECTION-HOUSING UNIT 


PLAZA SECTION-LIVING CENTEI 


LIVERPOOL CIVIC AND SOCIAL CEN- 
TER, Liverpool, England. 

Architect: Colin St. John Wilson. 
Characterization and Site: To be con- 
structed in 1970, the design will house 25 law 
courts, 5000 staff members in approximately 
550,000 sq ft of office space for municipal de- 
partments, and will be able to accommodate 
8000 daily visitors. The complex will have a 
square, eight-story office block with a central, 
building-high — skylighted reception hall; 


wings will stretch out from the blocks cor- 
ners. Beneath the court are nongovernmental 
facilities; several shops, a bank, travel agen- 
cies, pubs, restaurants, a swimming pool, 
and a multipurpose hall. The complex is 
sited on an 8-acre triangular space in the 
middle of a cityscape of 19th-Century archi- 
tecture. The office sector of the city, west of 
the site, is connected with the cultural center 
on the east by an arcade that passes through 
the civic and social center. The wings radiat- 
ing from the main office block provide the 
major portion of the arcade. Construction 
will be in three phases. 

Structural System: The main block has 
structural steel framing, with a space frame 
over the central hall. 

Office wings have a clear span of 120 ft on 
the perimeter; at 40-ft intervals, concrete py- 
lons support roof trusses from which the six 
floors of offices are hung on steel suspenders 
8-ft o.c. Primary structural pylons contain 
vertical circulation, toilets, and wind bracing. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 


Transportation: Pedestrian-vehicular sepa- 


ration is maintained vertically, Passing be- 
neath the complex are the city streets and 
service roads, which have access to a garage 
that provides a podium for a future motel. 
An elevated foot ramp accommodates pas- 
sengers using a bus stop across the southeast- 
ern street. 

Consultants: Shankland, Cox & 4 
planning; Monk and Dunstone, quantity sur- 
veyors; Felix J, Samuely & Partners, struc- 


Cry 


tural, 
Photography: John Mills, Edward Leigh, 
John Rawson. 
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NEW ORLEANS AIR RIGHTS STUDY, 
New Orleans, La. 

Architects: Thompson B. Burk & Assoc., 
Thompson B. Burk, principal, and Jack R. 
Cosner, associate-in-charge, for New Orleans 
City Planning Commission. Urban Design- 
ers: Brown & Anthony, City Planners, Inc. 
Harry A, Anthony, principal-in-charge. 
Characterization and Site: Sited on a rec- 


tilinear, 45-acre air-rights parcel tapered at 
the north end and bounded by the Mississippi 
River on the east, the design will include 
two hotels, containing respectively 1500 and 
700 rooms, 3000-unit apartments, 150-unit 
town houses, 200,000 sq [t of office space, 
180,000 sq ft of retail space, and 697,000 sq 
ft of ci 
separate structures rise from a plaza 50 ft 
above the grade-level railroad tracks. Sand- 


> or community center space. These 


wiched between the two levels is a service 
area. At the northwest corner of the site is a 
multilevel parking garage. The design tries 
to achieve complete vertical separation of 
pedestrian from vehicular traffic and offers 
ample views of both the Mississippi River and 
the city, while respecting the symbolic pre- 
dominance of the already existing Interna- 
tional Trade Mart Building that rises north 
of the site. The result is a high-density urban 
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BASINGSTOKE CENTRAL AREA RE- 
DEVELOPMENT, Hampshire, England. 
Architects: Llewelyn-Davies, Weeks, Fores- 
tier-W alker & Bor. 

Characterization and Site: Complex pro- 
posed for 15 acres in the center of a rapidly 
expanding town in southeast England. Mid- 
for an ultimate population of 
90,000 will include retail shopping space, a 


town faciliti 


sports center, cinema, office space (about 50,- 
000 sq ft), library, apartments, and a hotel. 
A six-level parking garage (3500 cars) passes 
through this town center like a spine and 
separates vehicular traffic from the pedestrian 
malls above. Phase I model (left) shows two- 
angled sections of the garage with adjacent 
facilities running north-south between the two 
main roads; the first part of this phase, Mar- 
ket Square (far right) 
Phase IT (right) envisions an extension of the 


is already completed. 


garage and facilities running east-west along 
the principal roadway. 

Structural System: 
forced concrete columns. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Transportation: Buses and private cars are 


Slab decking on rein- 


brought to the center of town by east-west 
roadways that run beneath the garages and 
have access to service and delivery areas be- 
low the elevated pedestrian mall. 
Photography: Snoek-W estwood (models). 


complex with a mixture of diverse but com- 
patible uses producing the skeleton for a 24- 
hour community. 

Structural System: Reinforced concrete. 
Proposal for service-level platform over rail- 
way tracks uses truss grid 20 ft o.c. in each 
direction; trusses are 20 ft deep with bottoms 
of chords 25 ft above grade. 

Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Transportatio: Vehicles not allowed at 
plaza level. Parking areas (10 levels) are 


contained under apartment towers at north- 


west perimeter near elevated expressway. Ac- 
commodations also include connections to air- 
ports via air and water as well as by road. 

Consultants: Real Estate Research Corp., 
Abbott L. Nelson, principll-in-charge, mar- 


ket analysis and economic study. 
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understands what it wants and needs and 
can stand behind a cooperative effort to 
obtain its desires, the force of its will is 
sufficient to sort out available Federal 
programs. А recent proposal, however, is 
evidence that this attitude is changing. 
The proposal calls for a regional repre- 
sentative of HUD to be versed in the in- 
tricacies of all Federal programs avail- 
able for urban development, without 
regard to the Federal department where 
they originate; to confer with city agen- 
cies; help them plan projects, and aid 
in the preparation of applications for 
Federal funds. 


New York and the Omnibuilding 


In New York, the attitudes of city plan- 
ning officials sometimes diverge widely 
Írom those encountered in Philadelphia. 
The divergence may, to a great extent, be 
accounted for by different working con- 
ditions and by New York's relative inex- 
perience with omnibuildings. Although 
the possible use of air rights over pub- 
licly-owned land or facilities has been 
under investigation since 1959, when 
Mayor Wagner issued an executive order 
instructing public agencies to give con- 
sideration to multipurpose use of real 
estate, only within the last year or so 
have omnibuildings received serious con- 
sideration from both public and private 
developers. Now, however, several are be- 
ing studied for feasibility, and one (the 
largest and most widely publicized), 
Linear City is moving rapidly into the de- 
sign stage. 

To mobilize all the forces and talents 
that must contribute to the planning pro- 
cess, New York’s Planning Commission 
relied on the machinery of a Design Con- 
cept Team as outlined in the preplan- 
ning report of its consultants, "Rogers, 
Taliaferro, Kostritsky, Lamb. In princi- 
ple, the Design Concept Team approach 
varies little from the method developed 
in Philadelphia, but it does have a some- 
what different formal structure. Govern- 
ment responsibilities are kept clearly sep- 
arate from community interests, and both 
are segregated from the team. that pro- 
duces the physical design. Ed Robbin, 
Director of Special Projects for the Plan- 
ning Commission, feels that such separa- 
tion of responsibility makes for less fric- 
tion, especially since the final authority 
to make decisions rests with the Policy 
Committee, composed entirely of the 
heads of government agencies. Since ed- 
ucational facilities are to form the first 
and one of the largest increments. of the 
total scheme (5000 intermediate and high 
school seats to be provided by September 
1970, 20,000 by 1972), the chairmen of 
the city Board of Education and the state 
Board of Higher Education are important 
members of the Policy Committee. Other 
members are Donald H. Elliott, chairman 
of the City Planning Commission, com- 
missioners of the city Department of 
Highways and the state Department of 
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1985 Terminal Module 


Parking 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH REGIONAL 
AIRPORT, Tex. 

Architects] Engineers: Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy-Stratton. Partner-in-charge, Wal- 
ther Prokosch. 

Characterization and Site: North of the 
midway point between Dallas and Fort Worth 
and sited on 18,000 acres of corrosive soil, 
the airport is proposed not as a terminus but 
as a transfer point, The design will have as 
its base a 9000 ft "spine" containing rapid 
transit, utilities, automated baggage equip- 
ment, ‘and a service road. Perpendicular to 
this spine — placed across it at 800 ft inter- 
vals —are 10 “vertebrae.” Each vertebra con- 
tains a concourse, with ticketing and conces- 
sion facilities, flanked by service and ‘access 
roads. Vertebrae are surmounted by three lev- 
els of parking projecting over and sheltering 
the roadways. Fingers lead from the con- 
courses to the planes; the 10 vertebrae pro- 
vide 135 gateways. Baggage check-in points 
located in parking areas are proposed. 
Structural System: Not yet determined. 
Mechanical System: A central utilities 
room with adjacent cooling towers is at the 
center point of the spine and serves the high 
pressure (600 F, 600 psi) system. A gas-fired 
boiler drives steam turbine refrigeration 
units. Two electrical transmission circuits 
feed a primary step-down substation at the 
north complex. Two feeders with separate 
transformers will serve each of the trans- 
former points of the spine. 

Transportation: An intra-airport subway, 
one level below the concourse, runs through 
the spine and.connects each vertebra; accom- 
modations are made for a proposed rail or 
monorail transit connection to Dallas and 
Fort Worth. Spiral ramps at each vertebra 
lead to parking areas above the concourse; 
long-term parking lots are at ground level 
at each end of the complex. 

Consultants: Forrest & Cotton, Carter & 
Burgess, associate engineers; Freese, Nichols 
& Endress, Rady & Associates, consulting en- 
gineers; Mason-Johnston & Associates, soils 
survey; Drake, Sheahan, Sweeney & Hupp, 
materials handling engineers; The Hinchman 
Co., corrosion studies; Buce & Gunn, car- 
tography: John Ё, Gill, aeronautical. 


BUSHNELL PARK 


CONNECTICUT CAPITOL CENTER, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Architects/ Planners: Rogers, Taliaferro, 
Kostritksky, Lamb. 

Characterization and Site: To propose a 
real and symbolic nucleus of state government 
adjacent to state capitol building that would 
provide for expansion till the year 2000. A 
new "Connecticut Capitol Center" complex 
would consolidate offices of state agencies. 
Connecticut Square and the General Assem- 
bly building, which would partly enclose it, 
would be adjacent to the office block. Among 
them, open courts and a great covered mall 
would link auditoriums, conference rooms, 
and cafeterias to offices. 

Structural System: To be complete struc- 
tural entities rather than. conglomerations of 
components, along the lines of Lev Zetlin's 
thinking (pp. 146-158). 

Transportation: Below-grade parking (ex- 
panding from 0 їп 1965 to 7600 in 2000 
would be accessible from the downtown con- 
neclor to expressway, which would tunnel 
under the complex. Neighboring streets also 
submerged. Surface public transportation ad- 
jacent. 

Consultants: John G. Maniatty, planning; 
Morton Hoffman & Co., economics; Alan M. 
Voorhees & Assoc., transportation; Lev Zet- 
lin, structure. 

Rendering: Nicholas Solovioff 
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GATWICK AIRPORT, Gatwick, England. 
Architects: Yorke Rosenberg Mardall. 

Characterization and Site: Located be- 
tween London and the South Coast, Gatwick 
siphons off part of Heathrow (London) Air- 
port's domestic and. continental traffic; it also 
serves as an alternate terminus in bad weath- 
er. The first in Europe to use the “finger” 
system, it was reportedly the first in the world 
to integrate air, vehicular, and. rail transport. 
Structural System: For the main con- 
course, "L"-shaped concrete beams are 6 ft 
deep, 60-70 ft long. and. post-tensioned in po- 
sition. Infill is a curtain wall of bronze glass 
between black steel mullions. Fingers are of 
steel frame with welded tubular trusses. 
Mechanical System: Heating utiliz 
boiler-fired hot-water system; ventilation is 


es a 


primarily through a plenum system. 
Transportation: The main concourse 
bridges the London-Brighton highway, which 
is parallel to the London-Brighton railroad. 
Air terminal is connected to the railroad by 
а footbridge and to the highway by a vehicu- 
lar ramp with parking contained inside its 
spheroid. 

Consultants: Sir Frederick Snow & Part- 
ners, coordinating consulting engineers. 
Photography: John Donat, Archie Hand- 
ford. 


Rendering shows planned-for office building 
above terminals. 


will be built as shown. “In this case, par- 
ticularly, it is not so important for people 
to know beforehand what the project 
will ‘look like,” Robbin asserts, “е- 
cause we are working with a definite 
program that people understand. We 
need those schools, we know how many 
students we'll have to provide for, and 
we're programming them in conjunction 
with an interstate highway that has a 
tight construction schedule. This forces 
us to plan carefully and avoid delays.” 

Financing of Linear City has yet to be 
finally approved, and, although the Pol- 
icy Committee expects help from at least 
three Federal grants, one or two state, 
and funds from the city’s capital budget, 
the actual arrangements could make all 
the difference in the physical solution to 
the design program. To a great extent, 
financial and design questions hinge on 
the use of Federal and state highway 
trust funds. New York City is now an- 
gling for approval of the Cross-Brooklyn 
Expressway as a link in the Interstate 
Highway System, an act that would qual- 
ify for funding on a 90-10 per cent Fed- 
eral-state basis, using Federal highway 
trust funds. (If approval is denied, the 
road can still be built on a 50-50 basis.) 
The Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation has authorized the use 
of these funds for “Impact Planning” 
—planning to coordinate highway con- 
struction with surrounding community 
development — and that may include al- 
location of funds (again on a 90-10 ba- 
sis) for beefing up highway structures to 
support construction above the road. It 
could also mean that the Department of 
Transportation, through its Bureau of 
Public Roads, could acquire additional 
land for development around the high- 
way, over and above acquisition of the 
right-of-way. The Bureau would then 
lease or sell to the city an easement 
through the air rights above the road and 
one through bordering land. These ar- 
rangements depend on the state's willing- 
ness to participate in a similar manner, 
but, so far, state highway officials are de- 
termined to participate financially in 
land acquisition and construction for 
highway structures only. According to a 
report submitted in 1967 to the National 
Governors’ Conference, states generally 
pay more than their 10 per cent share for 
interstate highways, since no Federal 
funds are spent for administrative or 
overhead costs. New York and several 
other states resent the extra 8 or so per 
cent they must spend to take advantage 
of the interstate program, and so are re- 
luctant to participate in an extension of 
the program that would mean eyen greater 
expenses. 

Problems of land acquisition could be 
solved by having the city acquire land 
under urban renewal procedures, But 
there are more problems, of a legal na- 
ture, that have not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated at this writing. If air rights 
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URBAN DESIGN MANHATTAN: CEN- 
TRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT, New York, 
N.Y. 

Planner: Regional Plan Association (Frank 
E. Williams, principal urban designer). 
Characterization and Site: Plan for the 
development of Manhattan from 61st Street 
south to Battery Park adds links between 
existing office towers and rapid transport to 
weld the entire business district into a single 
omnistructure. Planners emphasize the need 
for cooperation between government and busi- 
hress in. planning for future office space: Ac- 
cording to the plan, office buildings of vary- 
ing heights would be clustered around open 
plazas above subway stations, which would 
be open at the top to let in light and air. 
Direct vertical connections would be available 
from underground stations to all surrounding 
structures: building elevators would rise 
from train level. Flying bridges springing 
from tower to tower might allow vertical 
circulation systems to be free-standing, 
housed separately from the structures they 
serviced, with branches reaching out into the 
buildings at regular intervals. Among clus- 
ters, elevated pedestrianways (in addition to 
the underground connections) could be de- 
veloped so that the entire midtown area would 
become: a unit composed ofa: series of clus: 
ters grouped at key transportation nodes, 
Structural System: Not specified: separate 
structures by different developers. 
Mechanical System: Not specified; separate 
structures by different developers. 
Transportation: New crosstown subway 
2nd, and 57th 
Streets, as well as a new rail link between 


routes proposed at 23rd. 34th, 


Grand Central and Penn stations. 
Consultants: Rai Y. Okamoto, urban de- 
sign. 

Photography: Jeremiah O. Bragstad. 
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over the right-of-way are indeed to be 
utilized, the Policy Committee must de- 
termine whether the rights can or should 
be leased or sold, or transferred as a per- 
manent easement. Although other ar- 
rangements have been devised for this 
purpose, the most usual procedure for 
dealing with the multiple use of air rights 
is a complicated system of easements. 
Since, in New York, there is no estab- 
lished policy to cover the situation, it 
seems likely that whatever procedure is 
eventually determined for Linear City, it 
will involve a great deal of discussion 
and a stream of red tape. With these and 
other legal questions beginning to plague 
the planners of Linear City, there is a 
strong possibility that the eventual physi- 
cal design will lose some of the qualities 
that make it an omnibuilding. Depending 
on the recommendations of consultants’ 
field reports, the Policy Committee may 
try to have that portion of the express- 
way built first which runs through the 
Linear City project area. Or, it may mere- 
ly go ahead and build around the right- 
of-way, changing the design concept to 
one of clusters, rather than the presently 
accepted notion of an integrated linear 
structural complex. 

Planners of other omnibuildings in 
New York are looking to negotiations 
over the Brooklyn development for in- 
formation and prototypical procedures. 
And already they are encountering dif- 
ficulties similar to those that haye been 
met or are being dealt with both in 
Brooklyn and in Philadelphia. The Re- 
gional Plan Association looks to Phila- 
delphia’s Market Street East project for 
guidelines on implementation. Planners 
of the Lower Manhattan Expressway 
have been too busy determining an ac- 
ceptable route to give much thought to 
the possibility of a related Arar aero 
but will now proceed with feasibility 
studies such as those being made in 
Brooklyn. Proponents of an omnibuild- 
ing that would surround the Penn Cen- 
tral tracks on Park Avenue in Harlem 
have, at a very early stage, uncovered 
questions of title to air rights and right- 
of-way along the railroad line. And the 
recently established Lower Manhattan 
Planning Group, in a hurried and bar- 
ried effort to implement a three-dimen- 
sional plan for the development of the 
area below Chambers Street, is engaged 
in a continuing you-give-us-an-under- 
ground-connection,  we'llgive-you-a- 
zoning-change battle of give-and-take. 
Surely, a less involved, more efficient 
method than this must be found for co- 
ordinating public and private eforts. 
Government officials are optimistic about 
changing attitudes and about the concept 
team method of synthesizing forces. But, 
as Ed Robbin concludes, "There are an 
awful lot of „legal means that haven’t 


dominate the future of urban planning. 
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techniques and technology 


The physical possibilities of realizing 
omnibuildings are vast at present, according to 
farsighted spokesmen of engineering theory 
and practice, and the future will bring 


developments permi 


Omnibuildings are awesome things. They 
even scare their builders. “The scale of 
such leviathans exceeds the comprehen- 
sion of all experience-based intuition," 
points out Dr. William Zuk of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The sheer size of the 
structures limits formal alternatives. Аз 
a result, the structural engineer cannot 
retreat behind the “Good Soldier 
Schweik” defense of merely following 
orders as a simple problem-solver. 

Omnibuildings could prove so costly 
that they could accomplish what the 
race to the moon and a series of inde- 
cisive Asian wars have not: They could 
bankrupt our society. "Every great ar- 
chitectural undertaking has been the ruin 
of its creators," comments Professor Sey- 
mour Howard of Pratt Institute and cites 
as examples the pyramids, the great ca- 
thedrals, and the chateaux of the Loire 
valley. 

The scale of omnibuildings obliterates 
the professional distinction between ar- 
chitect and engineer. Indeed, such terms 
themselves may well belong to the archa- 
ic age of mini-buildings, when mistakes 
could be minimized by the wrecker's ball. 


The Big Revolution 

Omnibuildings will demand a transition 
in building technology by both structural 
and mechanical systems. They cannot 
be designed as we do conventional build- 
ings: merely endless multiplications of 
existing building systems. “All structural 
scale factors must be suspended pending 
the computerized outcome of investiga- 
tion by the more exact science of me- 
chanics," says Zuk. 

There is less agreement on the desira- 
bility of omnibuildings than there is in 
their inevitability. Dr. Lev Zetlin, Uni- 
versity Professor of Architecture and En- 
gineering at the University of Virginia, 
believes that the transition from today's 
buildings to the vast, volumed structures 
of tomorrow will follow a gradual tran- 
sition. However, he measures this transi- 
tion in terms of a few years rather than 
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ing truly advanced structures. 


decades. Zetlin sees omnibuildings as the 
conception of a new genre of engineered 
structure that will spawn during its ges- 
tation a new profession of architect and 
engineer. 

The transition has already begun with 
our present search for more efficiently 
constructed, multiuse, flexible buildings 
at lower cost. At today's stage of devel- 
opment within the building industry, con- 
ventional materials, construction tech- 
niques, and organizational relationships 
between architect, engineer, and contrac- 
tor continue to be employed. Emphasis 
is placed on the refinement of structure. 
Structural concepts are emphasized be- 
cause of the four factors of building 
technology: construction techniques, 
building materials, organizational rela- 
tionships, and structure; structure is the 
most advanced. Zetlin points out that the 
geometry of a structural frame and its 
components has a great deal of bearing 
on the distribution of stress and internal 
destructive forces within the structure. 
Thus, the efficiency and economy of a 
structure are significantly affected by its 
geometry. Present-day structures do not 
fully realize these advantageous configu- 
rations in the resistance to external loads. 
In omnibuildings, however, this factor of 
geometry will play a most significant 
role in achieving economy. 

At present, the search centers around 
the efficiency and economy to be found in 
the continuous structure, wherein all of 
the separate elements we now use to con- 
struct a building — walls, floors, and roof 
— will be integrated into one structural 
element. Zetlin predicts that innovations 
bearing directly on the: development of 
omnibuildings will occur within this area 
during the next five years. 

The following step will be the orienta- 
tion of the construction industry away 
from field assembly and toward factory 
fabrication. Accompanying this advance 
will be a radical rearrangement of the 
building trades from site to factory. As 
this change occurs, industry will usurp 
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OFFICE BUILDING, 2000 A.D. 
Architect: André Gilbert. 
Characterization: A visionary “adminis- 
tration complex" for 5000 employees would 
be supported on three concrete pylons from 
which are cantilevered spiral work platforms. 
Tension cable wheels support the transparent 
plastic enclosure, with post-tensioned cables 
attached to retaining walls acting as stabil- 
izers, The plastic skin would be composed of 
a series of cylindrical plastic chambers filled 
with gas that is heated and cooled electrical- 


ly to stabilize the temperature inside. At 
night, "electrical waves will heat up this 
inner gas and turn this skin into a glowing ` 
diamond of diffused light. A satellite of 
communication floats between the poles at 


the summit and feeds information into the 


building." 
Transportation: А service road and truck 


dock are beneath the building; the subway yn 
stops there. Elevators, in the corners of the 
cruciform pylons, stop at every third floor, 
leaving workers to walk the spiral ramp the 
rest of the way. 


ANACOSTIA URBAN CORE, Anacos- 
tia, D.C. 

Architects] Planners: Victor Gruen Assoc. 
Characterization and Site: Study for 
National Capital Planning Commission con- 
sisting of a complex of quadrangles of resi- 
dential blocks and spines of educational fa- 
cilities, stores, and offices set over under- 
ground parking (5000 spaces) on a sloping 
site of about 125 acres. 

Structural System: Not specified. 
Mechanical System: Not specified. 
Transportation: New subway station and 
bus stops located beneath central court. Pe- 
destrian-vehicular separation maintained by 
restricting cars to below-grade areas. 
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BERGEN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Par- 
amus, N.J. 

Architects] Engineers: Frank Grad & Sons. 
Characterization and Site: Sited on the 
highest knoll at the center of a 167-acre cam- 
pus, the single-building design (approxi 
mately the size of six square city blocks) ac- 


commodates a library, administration offices, 


a student union, theater and facilities for the 
sciences, business, humanities and 
rds withir 


education. Te es and court 


three-story structure provide a meeti 
for students and serve to connect the various 
building levels. 

Transportation: U-shaped parking lot at 
perimeter of campus provides space for 3600 


cars. 
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some of the authority of the general con- 
tractor, Zetlin predicts. The introduction 
of premanufactured architectural ele- 
ments may also curtail some of the op- 
tions in architectural design. These de- 
velopments are already taking place on 
a small scale, says Zetlin, in the use of 
prefabricated mobile home units (JUNE 
1968 P/A). The current difficulty and 
failure of these experiments is due to 
their domination by conventional tech- 
niques and lack of labor innovation. 
However, in Zetlin's opinion, the prob- 
lem itself is a healthy one for both de- 
sign and engineering and its successful 
resolution will affect the future of omni- 
buildings. (The Battelle Report, pre- 
pared for the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO 
[June 1968 P/A], was not quite as op- 
timistic as Zetlin in predicting the rate of 
industrialization in the building industry. 
It foresaw little or no effective change 
during the next seven years, although it 
tended to support Zetlin’s view that in- 
dustrialization appeared inevitable.) 


Transportation 

Transportation structures such as bridges 
and highways approach the scale of om- 
nibuildings in size. Manhattan Island it- 
self is termed by some an omnistructure 
because of the connecting subterranean 
and on-grade transportation links. 
Whether transportation is a generative or 
destructive element in the creation of om- 
nibuildings is a point much debated. 

Transportation does not generate cen- 
ters, points out Professor Howard. “It 
takes people away and moves them from 
place to place, rather than creating so- 
cial entities" However, the use of trans- 
portation structures themselves can be a 
means of generating the growth of build- 
ings. Zetlin believes that vertical trans- 
portation elements could have their own 
supporting structural skins serving as 
main structural supporting elements of 
the entire omnibuilding. These transpor- 
tation elements could be located inside 
or outside the building. 

Those who would weld an existing city 
into an omnibuilding say that the old 
setback laws could be made to work to 
the architect's advantage. They believe 
that connecting pedestrian traffic above 
the street at setback levels would remove 
the pedestrian from the street sewers cre- 
ated by the automobile. These walks 
would eventually produce their own 
shopping centers and other services high 
above the street. 


The New Omnibuilding 


Buildings that are to be expanded both 
vertically and horizontally will require 
more versatile connections than bolts and 
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rivets covered over with waterproofing. 
They must have some form of dynamic 
connection device or "miracle adhesive" 
that will allow for additions and sub- 
tractions as use demands. 

Structural systems that will allow 
more flexibility will have to be employed. 
The drawback of today's tall buildings 
їз that their loads are brought to points 
by columns limiting the bearing of the 
building's structure against future ex- 
pansion. Skin structures with reserve 
strength in their bearing walls will allow 
expansion where it is presently curtailed. 
As a result, the structure of an omni- 
building would have little physical re- 
semblance —and no structural resem- 
blance — to today's framing systems. 

Buildings that are almost totally pre- 
manufactured, with all services inte- 
grated into the structure, will necessitate 
changes in materials, forms, and in the 
architectural and engineering professions 
themselves. 

The materials may achieve a strength 
one thousand times greater than those in 
use today, predicts Zetlin. Present struc- 
tures do not afford advantages to high- 
strength materials. However, their use 
with new structural concepts relying on ————G 
skin stresses rather than bending will á 
reap the advantages of their high 


The primary change in engineering 
rice in the acr doo pide T" Characterisation end Sitet Proposal for 
dé eo ae Tore t AE funnel-shaped, variable-height buildings 
in today’s parameter of EI (modulus of 
elasticity times moment of inertia). 

High-strength materials are extremely 
expensive and will require the use of op- 
timum structures. This condition will 


Cross section. 


THE INTER-SETTLEMENT, 
project. 
Designer: Walter Jonas. 


visionary 


linked at rims by wide bridges. Terraced 


garden apartments (2000 dwellings) are or- 
iented inward around a circular garden lo- 
cated at one-third of building's height. Below 


this garden are stores and schools. 


limina? bi Í bs aede Structural System: Not specified; infill 
xod po saya аа units to be composed of prefabricated com- 
The 1 val leve to grow ponents. 


Mechanical System: Not specified. 


out of a scientific process, using forms 
designed to gain the optimum structural 


Transportation: Links at tops of funnels for 
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cedures. Incidentally, these materials are 
not figments of anyone’s imagination: 
they exist today. Many of them were de- 
veloped by aerospace research. ` 


Stiffening immense structures against 
mammoth loads by conventional means 
would result in very inefficient use of 
materials, comments Zuk. A better way 
would be to introduce servomechanical 
devices to control the movements, as he 
suggested in his article on “Kinetic Struc- 
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SEA CITY, England. 

Architect: Hal Moggridge. John Martin 
and Ken Anthony, engineers; with Pilking- 
ton Glass Age Development Committee mem- 
bers Ove М. Arup, Geoffrey A. Jellicoe, and 
Edward D. Mills. 
Characterization and Si Visionary 
scheme for an off-shore island-city for 30,000 
inhabitants, on shoals 15 miles off the east 


coast of Norfolk, England, covered by 35 ft 
of water at high tide. 

Structural System: A l6-story concrete am- 
phitheater on piles and floating reinforced 
concrete pontoons; a breakwater of water- 
filled plastic bags would circle the city as 
buffer against waves; the curved outer wall 
would deflect the wind. 

Mechanical System: Power complex at 
north end of terraced wall would use natural 
gas from nearby Hewitt Field. After process- 
ing, gas would be passed to high-speed tur- 
bines coupled to generators to produce elec- 
tricity. Waste heat from turbine exhaust gases 
would be used for desalination plant, heating, 
refrigeration, fish farming, and to warm the 
lagoon. 

Transportation: By electrically-propelled 
water bus within the city; to the mainland, 
by helibus or hovercraft (cars to be kept on 
mainland ). 


ES т 


Section showing power center with sports fields and flats above. 


Extension of scheme to cluster of hexagonal studies. 


INSTANT CITY, visionary project. 
Architect: Stanley Tigerman. 
Characterization and Site: Tetrahedrons 
(100' x 100') used in multiples create semi- 
pyramidal omnibuildings towering over high- 
ways, Perched slightly above grade where 
entry cores are located, the envisioned base 
is 600 ft long — the length of an average city 
block. First three floors are allocated to com- 
mercial, institutional, and light industrial 
use. Above this are five stories for offices. 
Apartments (21 stories) are topped by seven 
stories containing recreational facilities, a 
restaurant, and mechanical services. 
Structural System: Cored, precast concrete 
vemiculite slabs (18 in. thick, 13 ft widths) 
supported by trussed microstructure of 8-in. 
diameter steel tubes. Megastructure is of 2 
ft diameter steel tubes fireproofed and steel 
clad. All resting on pin connections on rein- 
forced concrete buttresses, which are sup- 
ported by caissons with tension cables below 
grade, 

Mechanical System: Not specified; sys- 
tems to be accommodated in floor sections. 
Transportation: Funicular elevator system. 
Below-grade parking on [our levels; loops 
to expressway. 
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CITY SHAPE/21, visionary project. 
Architec: tanley Tigerman. 
Characterization and Site: Using air 
rights over adjacent waterways, anchored 
pontoons measuring from 360,000 to 3 mil- 
lion sq ft are envisioned as supporting glass 
and aluminum pentahedrons, which measure 
600 ft on a side, are 100 ft thick, and contain 
46 floors of varying height. The pentahedron 
is repeated 326 times in a pinwheel three-tier 
arrangement requiring an area of 1% square 
miles. Inside, pentahedrons will be parti- 
tioned into residential units million sq 
ft), commercial-industrial use (82 million 
sq ft), and community facilities (106 mil- 
lion sq ft). 

Structural System: Aluminum trusses with 
glass infil 


Mechanical System: Not specified. 


Transportation: Below-grade vehicular ga- 
rage on shore. Public transportation from 
shore is through hollow trusses. 
Photography: Orlando Cabanban. 


CITY TO REPLACE DETROIT 
Architect Glen H. Small's concept for a "Ver- 
tical City," which would replace Detroit, is 
of “a man-made mountain range, inherently 
functioning as an integrated organism.” 
Housing, parks, factories, communications, 
and structure all interweave and complement 
each, other. The structure is to be primarily a 
frame for plug-in units, “Some units would 
be able to fly,” Small envisions, “and others 
would be movable by cranes or air transports. 
This frame, in essence, is land in the sky.” 
Anti-gravity research is expected to aid the 
structure. 
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CROSS SECTION 


AREA USE 


TURNED-ON TOWN POD 

Old-time Vienna may be re-integrating- its 
city center (р. 106), but 27-year-old Austrian 
architect Laurids Ortner may speak for 
another generation in his "absolutely psy- 
of a city: "I hate 
cities: Paris, Vienna, New York. But bee- 


chedelic architecture" 


hive cities with gates to fly out through — I 
know that one can live better there; that peo- 
ple think better, move better; that they can 
do almost everything better there: even love. 
You buy your house like a car. Desired color, 
desired form. You want it way high above 
things. Good. In 10 minutes, it is raised and 
assembled. Much sun, much air. You must go 
to your office. When you go: eight minutes 
in a fantastic, constantly changing environ- 
ment, By air: two minutes. Or you want to 
get out into the greenery. Take your rocket 
belt, buckle it on, off to the flight gate: take- 
off, and you will know no more fascinating 
feeling. I am happy in it. Ursula lives in 
the red-orange, three-storied unit right next 
door.” 


command and in the range of duties. 
For example, as buildings become more 
highly industrialized, where does struc- 
tural engineering stop and industrial en- 
gineering begin? 

To what extent might structural en- 
gineers design a structure to be manu- 
factured in a plant? The industrial 
engineer's function will increase with 
prefabrication, but engineers familiar 
with construction are essential to such a 
manufacturing process. A merging of the 
two professions will therefore be essen- 
tial. 


Today’s Engineer 

Structural engineering as we know it is 
undergoing a metamorphosis, notes Zetlin. 
Many other fields of learning are begin- 
ning to be absorbed into it. A new breed 


“We are not doing our best in minibuild: 
ings. How can we do our best in omni- 
buildings?” asks engineer Paul Weid- 


for the civil engineer. Forty years ago, 
the architect demanded that the engineer 
solve almost insoluble problems, and the 
engineer came up with solutions. Today, 
however, the architect has a hard time 
asking anything from the engineer that 
the latter cannot do. The question no 
longer is, Is it possible? but, Is it eco- 
nomically appropriate? Can the invest- 
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ment in time, money, and effort be justi- 
fied? 

The problem of building is no longer 
the imaginative exercising of technical 
facilities. Constraints have made build- 
ing design a cut-and-dried activity. As a 
result, “structural engineering is not a 
very interesting profession today unless 
the engineer is crucially interested in the 
architecture of the building as a whole," 
comments Weidlinger. 

Today's buildings do not excite young 
engineers. The training for a mechanical 
and an aeronautical engineer are roughly 
equivalent. Why should a bright young 
man choose to spend his time developing 
a toilet when the same differential equa- 
tions govern the exhaust of a rocket, asks 
Weidlinger. Good men in stress analysis 
and mechanical sciences find their 
knowledge equally applicable to the 
more glamorous and lucrative fields of 
aerospace. 


New Aesthetic Options 

Engineers should not be the final judges 
of aesthetics, maintains Zetlin, any more 
than architects should be the final judges 
of engineering. Omnibuildings should 
not put aesthetics in a strait jacket, but 
should instead provide new aesthetic op- 
tions to the architect. 

Many corporations do not want archi- 
tects with novel concepts for large proj- 
ects because they are not as familiar with 
building technology or systems analysis 
as the engineer. Corporations find that 
engineers speak their language. 


This, claims Zetlin, is a mistake. Mass- 
produced products such as the automo- 
bile and the airplane are satisfactory for 
human occupancy for short periods of 
time, but living spaces need the architect 
to make them livable. Structural feasi- 
bility must be tempered with the livabili- 
ty of the space. Architecture is a more 
vital part of the problem of omnibuild- 
ings than engineering, because, as a dis- 
cipline, it is socially oriented, points out 
Weidlinger. 

The trick, he adds, is not in the finding 
of new anchorages for reinforcing bars, 
or looking up a conple of beams in a 
handbook; it lies, instead, in the resolu- 
tion of social rather than technological 
problems. 


Engineering and Sociology 

If the hands of engineers were untied, 
they would find that the task of creating 
major structures is quite simple. The 
problems are those of vested interests. 
People with skills acquired throughout 
their lifetimes will fight for their lives 
when told by the engineer that those 
skills are no longer needed, argues Weid- 
linger. 

He further points out that a banker 
who has a $40,000 mortgage on a tradi- 
tional $50,000 house would become quite 
upset if a highly engineered structure 
of equivalent value but costing $300 or 
$400 were set down beside it. The banker 
would accuse the engineer of depressing 
the market, of bankrupting him. He 
would call his Congressman and begin 
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to lobby. All of which has very little to 
do with engineering, but everything to 
do with engineering development. 

Weidlinger claims that the solutions 
of aerospace and deep submergence en- 
vironments could easily be applied to om- 
nibuildings because the problems are 
very similar. The underlying block is 
that of sociology, not technology. 

There are many problems that must be 
solved before technology can be put to 
work. For example, what would happen 
to our buying habits should a cheap 
house be evolved? “Presumably, housing 
would be taken over by the teen-agers, 
considering their buying power," Wei- 
dlinger remarks. 


Mechanical Systems 

A physicist writing in the mid-19th Cen- 
tury maintained that trains would never 
work because people would never be able 
to adjust to the differences in food and 
climate between Paris and Marseilles in 
the short time it would take to make the 
trip. 

People have managed to make such an 
adjustment, however, and are continuing 
to do so with jet travel, as they lunch in 
London and breakfast the next day in 
South Africa, even though the problem 
has changed from an adjustment to the 
natural environment to adjustment to an 
environment human beings are creating. 
Environmental adjustment might be 
more difficult in the case where а person 
moves from inside a closed, environmen- 
tally controlled omnibuilding to the nat- 
ural climate outside. 

The problems of mechanically condi- 
tioning a huge space are comparatively 
simple. It is not a difficult problem, mere- 
ly one of cost and planning, maintains 
Sital Daryanani, chief mechanical engi- 
ne for Syska & Hennessy. However, 
mechanical systems will be entirely dif. 
ferent for the omnibuilding than they are 
even for today's largest structure — that 
is, if they are integrated and logically 
conceived, as they must be if these build- 
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ings are to be economically feasible. 

Most airports, Daryanani points out, 
are designed as extensions of the railroad 
station concept, which makes things ac- 
ceptable for the airplane but not neces- 
sarily for man. We cannot be tied down 
to such makeshift solutions if we are suc- 
cessfully to solve the problems of huge 
structures, 

The problems of such buildings are 
those of high population density, high 
pollution, and huge amounts of power. 
Power requirements will continue to in- 
crease, as they have from the beginning 
of the century. On the other hand, nu- 
clear power generator systems tend to 
decrease in size and capacity, providing 
smaller power sources. These two factors 
make possible the use of small nuclear 
power plants for omnibuildings. 

Omnibuildings will accelerate the in- 
tegration of total mechanical systems, 
For example, today's nuclear plants 
waste a lot of heat that could be used in 
integrated systems. The result of such in- 
tegration would be a highly sophisticated 
balancing of the elements of use and те- 
use of energy in an entirely new concept 
of mechanical system. 

Since it is impossible to increase the 
size of existing building systems to cre- 
ate economic and feasible omnibuildings, 
it is also impossible to design new en- 
vironmental systems within the scale of 
omnibuildings by simply increasing our 
present internal environmental equip- 
ment to do so. 

Basically, every system has limitations 
beyond which it cannot be extended 
economically. As excessive heat applied 
to water eventually changes it to &n en- 
tirely different element — steam — so it 
seems that omnibuildings, by applying 
size to existing structures, will in turn 
evolve an entirely different form of struc- 
ture and mechanical systems for build- 
ing. 

As in omnibuilding, the architect will 
be made more aware of his mechanical 
options. Immediate computerized feed- 
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Оле irrational element thwarts the design of mechanical systems. The building geometry must 
be subject to the same rational evaluation as the other three input components. Total Building 
Design Concept systems diagram from the office of Syska & Hennessy, Inc, New York City. 
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Massive towers connected by cross-grids 
holding flexible plug-in units were 
designed by University of Virginia fourth- 
year students. 

The problem with these structures, aside 
from their prodigious cost, is not to hold 
them up. but to limit deflection and dynamic 
motion to tolerable habitation levels, 
says Dr. William Zuk, technical advisor to 
the students. To stiffen these structures 
by conventional means would result 
in inefficient use of materials. Zuk recom- 
mends, instead, the use of servo- 
mechanical devices to control movements. 


Omnibuildings must have the element 
of reversibility, designed for reduction 
and re-use as well as growth, so that they 
do not become millstones around our necks, 
The huge cranes we now see hovering 
over the growing steel cages in our cities 
might become permanent parts о} 
omnibuilding architecture, Drawing study by 
architectural students, University of Virginia. 


Optimum engineering of omnibuild- 
ings need not limit design, as illustrated in 
this sculpture by Kenneth Snelson. 


Aerial Mass Transit: The dei 
occupation of the ground by utilities, ducts, 
electric power, basements, and foundations, 
makes inevitable the prospective use of 
the third-dimension (height) to solve the 
problem of intersection by a simple 
change of level. This model for a mass- 
transit bridge is by Robert le Ricolais, 
professor at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Institute for Architectural Research. 


Can architects find anything that 
engineers cannot do? Paul Weidlinger, con- 
sulting engineer, thinks not, and tended 
to prove his point in Denmark’s Great Belt 
Bridge Competition. The competition 
terms specifically advised against the use 
of prestressed concrete, Weidlinger accepted 
this as a challenge, designed his bridge 
in that material, and won an award, 


Large envelopes cause new problems 
in air conditioning, since air currents 
and the possibility of condensation create 
differing inner climatic zones. Economic 
balance of power and heat become essential 
in the maintenance of pressure and 
climate in these omnibuildings, according 
to Frei Otto. Photo shows Airshelter by 
Birdair Structures, Inc., under construction. 
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back, in which data of mechanical sys- 
tems can be analyzed and computed for 
instant evaluation, is already available. 
The system is illogical, Daryanani notes, 
as long as one of the elements within it 
remains arbitrary. This element is usual- 
ly the building geometry. The form of 
the building may be arrived at intuitive- 
ly, but it must stand against rational ad- 
justment of the other elements of the 
mechanical system. 

Man must be taken into account, Dary- 
anini continues. We have given a great 
deal of consideration to the automobile 
and the airplane and let man get along 
as best he can. We cannot continue on 
this course in omnibuildings. We must 
have a rational basis of design that takes 
man into account. We cannot be tied 
down to makeshift adjustments to previ- 
ous systems. This is a more difficult prob- 
lem in mechanical systems than it is in 
structure, for people are aware of struc- 
ture; they have been conditioned to it 
since childhood. But they are only aware 
of a mechanical system when it malfunc- 
tions. As long as they remain comfort- 
able, they are unaware of interior envi- 
ronment. 

The solution to interior environment, 
believes Daryanini, lies in the ability to 
provide options. Man is most happy when 
he has the most options. The interior en- 
viropment does not have to be fixed or 
static. Man should be able to modulate 
the elements of the environment to suit 
the function and his emotional and phys- 
iological requirements. On a larger scale, 
one such option would be to design the 
circulation system to isolate unpleasant 
environmental conditions such as the au- 
tomobile with its pollutants. Others will 
occur as omnistructures are designed. 


Quality From Quantity 

Quantitative change in building will au- 
tomatically generate a qualitative change 
of structure and mechanical systems. 
They may, through integration, eventu- 
ally become a single element. 

The transition to omnibuilding may be 
the inescapable response to protect build- 
ing from the harmful by-products of oth- 
er technologies — pollution, for example, 
or sonic boom. 

Just as automobiles cannot be con- 
trolled beyond certain speeds, and air- 
craft have to be guided by instruments, 
so buildings, like machines, may eventu- 
ally become so complex to operate that 
they must be guided by machines. It may 
very well be that the future parameters 
for the design and construction of omni- 
buildings will be determined not by to- 
day's structural considerations or me- 
chanical systems, but by how closely they 
approach such limits of control. 
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ON THE ROOF 
SHOULD GO 
ONLY ONE WAY 


Start with 
structurally flat 
Add insulation with Permalite 
crete, and at the 
u pour, give 
slope-to-drain... little 


o 12" if you like 


RETE AGGREGATE 


REFCO, Inc., 
juilding Products Division 


lifornia 90005 


OFF 


THE LOOSE 
LANGUAGE 


OF SEALANT 
LITERATURE 


BY HAROLD J. ROSEN 


Manufacturers make sealant 
selection an often difficult pro- 
cess because they write widely 
different standards in bro- 
chures. Rosen is Chief Speci- 
fications Writer for Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, New York 
City. 


Let us assume that an archi- 
tect or specifier needs a seal- 
ant for horizontal joints in 
paving and for vertical joints 
in building façades. How does 
he go about determining what 
sealant to use; the width of 
the joint; the joint spacing; 
the primer to use, if any; the 
shape of the joint; and the 
joint back-up material? 
Although specific answers 
cannot be provided here, some 
of the problem areas can be 
discussed so that the architect 
or specifier may become more 
aware of some of the trouble- 
some questions that arise when 
examining manufacturers’ lit- 
erature. It would seem that 
most questions should be re- 
solved by reviewing the liter- 
ature, but a comparison of the 
literature will only serve to 
confuse the reader, since there 
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are conflicting statements 
about some of the properties 
and installation recommenda- 
tions for similar categories of 
sealants. 

First, a decision has to be 
made whether to use a sili- 
cone,  polysulfide, —polyure- 
thane, acrylic, neoprene, or 
butyl rubber. This choice is 
based on the location and ser- 
vice to which the sealant will 
be subjected. Will the hori- 
zontal joint be subjected to 
vehicular traffic, foot traffic 
such as women's spike heels, 
or will it be immersed in a 
pool of water? 

For vertical joints, these 
physical hazards are reduced. 
However, vertical joints can 
be subjected to heavy wind 
loads so that the joints are 
subjected to shear and vibra- 
tion, along with expansion 
and contraction. In addition, 
{ог vertical joints, the designer 
often wishes to match adja- 
cent colors or have contrast- 
ing colors for the sealant. How 
does the introduction of color- 
ing pigments affect the listed 
physical properties of the seal- 
ant? Їп many instances, the 
manufacturers’ literature ig- 
nores the subject. 

To determine the width of 
joints and joint spacing, we 
have to determine the coeffi- 
cient of expansion for the ma- 
terials involved. This should 
take place when the designer 
selects the material and mod- 
ule he wishes to use. To the 
consternation of the specifier, 
the designer invariably 
chooses large panel sizes and 
infinitesimal joint ^ widths. 
Fortunately, there are no seal- 
ants as yet that can work suc- 
cessfully in this joint. so the 
designer starts anew. À more 
reasonable panel layout and 
joint width is tentatively es- 
tablished, and a search made 
of the literature to find a seal- 
ant that will tolerate traffic, to- 
gether with elongation and 
compression as the joint ex- 
pands in the winter and con- 
tracts in the summer. 


What does a review of cur- 
rent sealant manufacturers’ 
literature reveal with respect 
to sealant moyement? Note the 
term movement, since most 
manufacturers speak of elon- 
gation and rarely of compres- 
sion. For silicones, one manu- 
facturer indicates 25 per cent 
movement and the other major 
manufacturer 50 per cent. For 
polysulfides, some  manufac- 
turers make the following 
statements: “500 per cent elon- 
gation, 100 per cent recov- 
ery”; “for sealing joints with 
relatively large movements”; 
“25 per cent movement"; 
“elongates in excess of 150 per 
cent without failure”; “for all 
structural joints subject to ex- 
treme expansion and contrac- 
tions.” 

For polyurethanes, the fol- 
lowing manufacturers’ tidbits 
are offered: “elongates up to 
600 per cent”; “X brand will 
elongate 200 per cent”; “Y 
brand’s high elasticity and 
bonding strength assure a per- 
manent bond where extreme 
contraction, expansion, shear 
and vibration occur"; “elon- 
from 400-600 рег 
"maximum 


gation 
cent”; 
mended elongation is 50 per 


recom- 


cent”. 

Take your choice. Which 
will you choose? As high as 
600 per cent elongation to as 
little as 25 per cent movement. 
And when the term “move- 
ment” is used, does it mean 
the total of expansion and 
contraction? Does 25 per cent 
movement mean 1214 per cent 
contraction or does it mean 25 
per cent expansion and 25 per 
cent contraction? Caveat emp- 
tor. 

Unfortunately, the stan- 
dards for sealants, ASA 116.1 
and Federal Specifications 
TT-S-2276 and  TT-S.00230, 
require testing only in ten- 
sion, with no provision for 
compressive loading. Project 
specifications using these ref- 
erence standards should be 
augmented to include provi- 
sions for compressive perfor- 


mance as well as elongation 
performance, and with re- 
quirements for permanent set 
resulting from heat aging. 

As a further complication, 
the actual time when a sealant 
is placed in the joint can be 
critical. If a joint is designed 
as a l-in. joint, it may be only 
5% in. or 34 in. wide in the 
summer when the joint is 
sealed. The following winter, 
the joint will open up and the 
sealant may be stretched be- 
yond its design limit. Con- 
versely, the joint may be 114 
in. or 195 in. wide in the winter 
when the sealant is installed, 
and in the following summer 
the joint will compress and the 
sealant may be forced out of 
the joint. 

Shape factors of joints, i.e., 
width to depth ratios, are also 
factors to consider in designs, 
and here, too, there are some 
variations in literature but not 
to the same outlandish de- 
grees. The area of primers is 
likewise a jungle, but at least 
here the specifier can put the 
onus on the manufacturer by 
requiring him to supply the 
proper primer or primers for 
the particular sealant and sub- 
strates. 

Tt is quite obvious that our 
current reference standards 
are outmoded and require re- 
vision to keep pace with our 
increased awareness and 
know-how in the field of seal- 
ant technology. 
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THE HYATT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
owner 


EDWARDS AND PORTMAN 
architects 


ATLAS PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 

SAM Р, WALLACE CO., INC. 
plumbing contractor 


KOHLER COMPANY 
fixture manufacturer 


REGENCY HYATT HOUSE atrium 
lobby seen from the Kafe 
Kobenhavn, where guests dine in 
the European plaza cafe tradition. 
A seventy-foot-high fountain in 
the middle of the vast lobby—the 
Le Parasol cocktail lounge with its 
umbrella roof suspended from a 
single cable, the aviary, the beauti- 
ful plantings and the five glass 
elevators rising like mobile sculp- 
tures are each exhibits of splendor 
highlighting a most dramatic 
environment. 


The Regency Hyatt House 
—a showplace of living design in motion 


e The Regency Hyatt House in Atlanta explodes from within with its grandeur of light, 

air and open space. The spacious 21-story atrium lobby reaching to the roof to let in 
sunlight has a 70-foot-high fountain and $100,000.00 in plants, trees and beautiful flowers. 
Five exposed high-speed glass capsule elevators speed soundlessly to 800 luxuriously 
furnished suites, each with its own private sitting room, custom furniture, atmosphere 
lighting, color 'TV and a host of other innovations. Exterior balconies provide an im- 
posing view of Atlanta's dramatic skyline and interior balconies open to the breathtaking 
and colorful lobby. The Regency is truly an adventure in modern innkeeping. 

The Flush Valves selected for The Regency Hyatt House are 
Sloan's Quiet-Flush II Flush Valves. With these super-silent valves, 
Sloan once again has raised the standard of flush valve performance, 
creating a new dimension for quiet operation, dependability, ease of 
installation and smart appearance. For quality beyond question, spe- 
cify and insist on Sloan Flush Valves. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY •4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 FLUSH VA VES 
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PERSONAL 


INJURY 
LAWSUITS 


BY BERNARD TOMSON 
AND NORMAN COPLAN 


P/A’s legal team discusses im- 
plications of a recent case in 
which the supreme court of 
Illinois voided the state's four- 
year statute of limitations on 
damages for personal injury. 


An architect will be held re- 
sponsible in damages for per- 
sonal injury sustained at the 
project site if it is the result of 
a dangerous condition created 
by defective plans or specifi- 
cations. In most jurisdictions, 
if the dangerous condition is 
latent or unobservable, this 
potential liability continues 
after the owner has accepted 
the building. 

An increasing number of 
lawsuits have been instituted 
against architects for damages 
for personal injury arising 
from accidents that have oc- 
curred at a project many years 
after the completion of the ar- 
chitect’s services and the ac- 
ceptance of the building by 
the client. As a result, many 
states have been promoting 
statutes “cutting off" an ar- 
chitect’s possible liability af- 
ter a specific period of time 
has elapsed following comple- 
tion of his services. Although 
this effort to provide a statute 
of limitation was successful in 
Illinois, such a statute has 
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been declared in violation of 
the Illinois constitution by the 
supreme court of that state 
(Skinner v. Anderson, 231 
N.E. 2d 588). 

The Illinois statute provided 
for a four-year period of limi- 
tation. Tt stated: 


“No action to recover damages 
{ог any injury to property, real or 
personal, or for injury to the per- 
son, or for bodily injury or wrong- 
ful death, arising out of the de- 
fective and unsafe condition of an 
improvement to real estate, nor 
any action for contribution or in- 
demnity for damages sustained on 
account of such injury, shall be 
brought against any person per- 
forming or furnishing the design, 
planning, supervision of construc- 
tion or construction of such im- 
provement to real property, unless 
such cause of action shall have 
accrued within four years after 
the performance or furnishing of 
such services and construction. 
This limitation shall not be avail- 
able to any owner, tenant or per- 
son in actual possession and con- 
trol of the improvement at the 
time such cause of action accrues." 

Although the statute denies 
any right to assert a cause of 
action against an architect if a 
personal injury occurred after 
more than four years, an ac- 
tion was instituted in Illinois 
claiming personal injury and 
wrongful death that occurred 
more than four years after the 
architect had performed his 
services. The architect had 
been retained to design and 
supervise 
residence in the Village of 
Lakewood, Ill. It was claimed 
the village ordinance required 
that ventilation be provided 
for rooms housing air-condi- 
tioning machinery, and that 
the architect had failed to pro- 
vide such ventilation. It was 
further alleged that because 
the air conditioning machinery 
room lacked such ventilation, 
leaking refrigerant gas en- 
tered into an adjacent boiler 


construction of a 


room, corroding the burners of 
a gas-fired boiler and causing 
escape of poisonous quantities 
of carbon monoxide, which 
caused the death of two resi- 
dents and serious injury to a 
third. The contractor and a 


service repairman were also 
named as defendants. The ac- 
cident occurred approximately 
eight years after the architect 
completed his services and the 
contractor had completed con- 
struction of the residence. 

The defendant architect 
moved to dismiss the com- 
plaint on the grounds that the 
injury and deaths did not oc- 
cur within four years after he 
had performed his services. 
The trial judge granted the 
motion, and, on appeal, this 
decision was reversed. The Ap- 
pellate Court pointed out that, 
although a statute of limita- 
tion normally governs the time 
within which a legal proceed- 
ing must be instituted after the 
cause of action accrues, there 
are instances їп which such a 
statute may bar an action be- 
fore the party against whom 
the statute runs is aware that 
he has a right to sue. The 
Court further pointed ош, 
however, that this statute went 
further and could bar a cause 
of action before it has ever 
arisen. In other words, a claim 
for personal injury does not 
arise until the personal injury 
occurs, and if it occurs subse- 
quent to the four-year-period 
of limitation, then any remedy 
as against the design profes- 
sional or the contractor caus- 
ing the injury is barred. 

The plaintiff had contended 
that the statute violated a pro- 
vision of the constitution of 
Illinois, which provides that 
the legislature “shall not pass 
... laws... granting to any 
[person] any special or exclu- 
sive privilege or immunity.” In 
answer to the plaintiff's con- 
tention that the statute of lim- 
itation granted to architects 
and contractors a special or 
exclusive immunity, the de- 
fendant argued that the stat- 
ute’s “purpose is to require the 
necessary litigation to be 
brought within a time when 
the circumstances can still be 
proven, when investigation is 
still possible, when facts are 
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still assessable, when proofs 
are not lost, when memories 
are still fresh, In short, when 
a trial can still result in fair 
outcome for both parties.” 

The Appellate Court re- 
jected the argument of the de- 
fendant and found that the 
statute was unconstitutional in 
that it did, in fact, grant ar- 
chitects or contractors a spe- 
cial or exclusive immunity. 
The Court said: 


"The arbitrary quality of the 
statute. clearly appears when we 
consider that architects and con- 
tractors are not the only persons 
whose negligence in the construc- 
tion of a building or other im- 
provement may cause damage to 
property or injury to persons. If, 
for example, four years after a 
building is completed a cornice 
should fall because the adhesive 
used was defective, the manufac- 
turer of the adhesive is granted 
no immunity. And so it is with 
all others who furnish materials 
used in constructing the improve- 
ment. But if the cornice fell be- 
cause of defective design or con- 
struction for which an architect 
or contractor was responsible, im- 
munity is granted, It cannot be 
said that the one event is more 
likely than the other to occur 
within four years after construc- 
tion is completed." 


It would appear that if the 
statute of limitation had ap- 
plied to all parties that might 
be charged with liability in 
the event of an accident at the 
project site, the Court might 
have upheld the validity of the 
statute, despite the fact that it 
might bar a cause of action 
even before it accrued. 
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Theres a lot of Ohio 
deep in the heart of Texas. 


And particularly in the U. S. Conflu- 
ence Theater at HemisFair in San 
Antonio. 

Those giant 7' x 19' glass panels 
which form the semicircular front of 
the handsome structure are Toledo- 
made, heavy-duty Parallel-O-Bronze' 
plate glass. Extra thick for added 
strength, each panel weighs 900 
pounds. 

The bronze tint gives the 14,000- 
square-foot glass area a rich, warm 


cast. It also reduces sky brightness 
and sun heat build-up within the 
building. 

L-O-F makes a particular kind of 
glass for every purpose in building 
design. Consult Sweet's Architectural 
File. Or call your L-O-F Glass Distrib- 
utor or Dealer listed under “Glass” 
in the Yellow Pages. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
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THE BIG APPLE 


BY PAUL D. SPREIREGEN 


New York New York: А 
Srupy or THE QUALITY, CHAR- 
ACTER, AND MEANING OF OPEN 
Spaces IN URBAN DesıcN. Pre- 
pared for the city of New York 
by Lawrence Halprin & Asso- 
ciates. 119 pages illus. not 
yet publicly available. The re- 
viewer is a Washington, D.C., 
architect currently with the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts. He is the author of 
Urban Design and has edited 
the essays of Hans Blumenfeld 
and Elbert Peets. 


In the fall of 1967, the New 
York City Housing and De- 
velopment Administration, 
through the office of Jason 
R. Nathan, commissioned land- 
scape architect and planner 
Lawrence Halprin to look at 
New York City’s open spaces, 
with respect to the ordinances 
and regulations that produce 
them. Originally, the idea had 
been to do a street furniture 
study, but Commissioner Sam- 
uel Ratensky and Miss Bessie 
Economou urged something 
larger and more probing. It 
took Lawrence Halprin about 
six months to produce New 
York New York, a work that 
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may prove a landmark in sub- 
stance and form. The first of 
its many telling points, how- 
ever is the key role of the 
right people in the right pub- 
lic agencies to begin with. 
Accompanied by members of 
his own staff, Halprin started 
to look around New York. He 
singled out six typical “proj- 
ect" areas: two border parks; 
two are near the East River 
and other large-scale develop- 
ments; one is a typical portion 
of the Manhattan grid; and 
one faces the Atlantic. Of the 
six, four are in Manhattan. 
In sum, they represent a cross- 
section of what gets built. The 
fact that ordinances and regu- 
lations ignored the unique lo- 
cational and site qualities of 
each hardly 


bears mention. 


New York New York gets into 
gear by walking us through 
the areas, pointing out what 
is and what could be. What is 
is latent potential — socially, 
visually, functionally, climati- 


Drawing from New York New 
York is a comparative analysis 
of the volume of open space re- 
quired for linear and cruciform 
buildings. 


cally. What could be is more 
propitious deployment of build- 
ing masses, more useful open 
spaces, more wisely placed 
greenery, more carefully cho- 
sen surface materials, 
integrating links between com- 
ponents, more varied functions 
and facilities, more useful ties 


more 


to neighboring areas, more 
constructive citizen participa- 
tion in design, and greater 
recognition of local climate. 
What could be is a humane 
New York, a city become its 
best self. 
Halprin's 


annotated walk 


through town is refreshing be- 
cause it is disarming, because 
the things he points out are 
things we've all known and 
felt but which too many of 
our design disciplines exclude. 
One of the book's chief merits 
is its articulation of 28 spe- 
cific environmental considera- 
tions in the second part, and 
they are not only physical. 
Flexibility, scale, zoning. pla- 
zas, roofscape, and waterfront 
come as no surprise. But de- 
sign for climate, a citizen “еп- 
counter group," “complexifica- 
tion." and involvement and 
participation are new entries. 

The reviewer had a little 
trouble understanding how an 
"encounter group" works, but 
apparently it is a meeting that 
generates ideas and informa- 
tion about people. *Complexi- 
fication" means that we naked 
apes need variety, lots of it, 
and preferably in close order. 
Those two terms, and just a 
many fine 
sketches, are the very minor 


couple of the 


to an otherwise 
exposition. In other 
words, there is scarcely any 
jargon in the text or reliance 


exceptions 
clear 


on modish architectural con- 
in the illustrations to 
get the points across. What 
there is of these things is just 
sufficient to stimulate the read- 
er to think more deeply about 
environment in Halprin's ar- 
ticulate terms. The shape and 
design of building masses and 
spaces becomes a lot less ar- 


cepts 


bitrary. They become. instead, 
operable or inoperable public 
spaces, buildings that block or 
induce breezes, path systems 
that link or separate neighbor- 
hood components. They be- 
talk 
about to your mother-in-law 


come things you can 
or the Douglas Commission. 
These qualities are presented 
in terms of everyday experi- 
ence — the proximity of a deli- 
catessen, or a place to sit in 
the sun. And all of these qual- 
ities are intractably linked to 
zoning, codes, bureaucratic pro- 
cedures, approvals — the whole 


mass of formularization that 
prescribes environment infi- 
nitely more than any designer. 
Halprin has given a solid basis 
for the critical evaluation of 
the environmental design proc- 
ess, Essentially, he seeks ways 
of getting environment to per- 
form for people. Jane Jacobs’ 
contribution, in The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities, 
was to pinpoint environmental 
crimes. Her prescription was 
found limited, but the book’s 
real flaw was mistaking the 
identity of the criminals. The 
criminals are a system out of 
joint, not professionals or bu- 
reaucrats out of their minds, 
as she felt. Halprin does iden- 
tify the real villains. They are 
not the actors but their faulty 
scripts. They are our contorted 
systems of building environ- 
ment. 

And he gives the audience a 
lot more credit for community 
sense than is commonly ten- 
dered. A sample citizen ques- 
tionnaire at the end of the 
book reveals no small insights. 
People are not so dumb after 
all. They do know what they 
want. They want to be able to 
get a fresh corned-beef sand- 
wich, watch girls in mini- 
skirts, and have an undisturbed 
night's sleep. People want 
everything out of life, and 
livability out of their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Halprin did not rely solely 
on his own highly developed 
point of view to establish per- 
spective, He talked with law- 
ers, psychologists, scientists. 
But, thank God, the essential 
wisdom was found residing in 
the people. There is hope for 
our urban society, even the 
New York branch of the 
family. 

New York New York puts 
many things in context. It 
contains several good sub- 
studies, particularly the evalu- 
ation of New York's building 
regulations and the physical 
results over the years. The con- 
text is capable of refinement 

Continued on page 170 
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Mechanics Bank, Pinole, California Architect: Hammarberg & Herman, A.I.A 


Franciscan -the leading ceramic tile 
for leading architects. 


Leading architects have discovered that Franciscan Terra Floor —a frost-proof, 

glazed ceramic tile in a nominal 12"x 12" modular size—is everything a leading ceramic 
tile should be. Its rich earthy textures and colors with subtle irregularities offer 
unlimited opportunity for creative expression. Franciscan Terra Floor is easy to clean 
and will not yield its natural beauty to time and weather. Best of all—the 

installed cost of Franciscan Terra Floor is low enough to be competitive with 

less desirable materials 

Be a leader. Specify Franciscan Terra Floor —a functional art medium in burned earth 
for commercial and industrial floors. Select from eight patterns in six earthy colors 


Franciscan’ TERRA FLOOR ., JINTERPACE : 


2901 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90039 
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IDEAS iN OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


STYLEVUE 


Scale: “=T 


STYLAIRE STYLAIRE TWIN 


Scale: 1/4“ =7’ Scale: 1/4" 21" 


CHOOSE FROM A GALAXY OF COLORS 


CGRACIOUSNESS 
of Curved Lines... 


STYLED MERCURY LUMINAIRES 
HIGH AND MEDIUM ILLUMINATION 


To give your design creations an added touch of 
gracious beauty, McGraw-Edison offers the elegant 
simplicity of STYLED MERCURY outdoor lighting. 
Here, in the curving symmetry of this dramatic 
line, you'll find an extra measure of freedom in 
expressive design. 

Along with beauty and style, there's optimum 
light efficiency. Each quality built unit has been 
engineered to provide lighting as you want it... 


without glare and wasted light. You get economy, 
too, with low-cost installation, and negligible 
maintenance. 

Complete McGraw-Edison outdoor lighting line 
includes all necessary coordinating components 
. .. poles, brackets, ballasts, and control equip- 
ment. Service and technical assistance through 
your Authorized M-E Distributor backed by 
McGraw-Edison Field Engineers. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


250 to 4000 watts mercury per pole top including metal additive 
and ceramic discharge lamps; all popular voltages; full line of 
area and roadway IES lighting patterns; mounting heights 25 to 
50 feet. 

For more technical information see Bulletin 67040. 


LIGHTING IDEA BOOK AVAILABLE 


For your assistance, McGraw-Edison offers a helpful book this lighting into your building design with complete free- 
entitled "An Idea Book Of Outdoor Lighting Designs." dom of expression. Get your copy free from your local M-E 
This planning guide contains specification details, applica- Distributor or write McGraw-Edison Power Systems Divi- 
tion and layout information on our complete outdoor sion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


lighting line; provides suggestions on ways to incorporate 
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Ready to talk 
Electric Heat? 


Talk to an Electrical 


Contractor. 


One reason: the qualified electrical contractor has 
plenty of experience with electrical heating systems. 
But that's only part of the story. Electric heat is an 
electric function and should be the responsibility of 
an electrical contractor. He's the one man who can 
furnish, install, connect and inspect electric heating 
equipment—and see the job all the way through 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NECA —National Electrical Contractors Association, 1730 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


from plans to permit to operating guarantee. So talk 
to a qualified electrical contractor. Then put the 
heating specs into the electrical section of your 
building plan. That way your electric heating system 
will be furnished and installed by the man able to 
take single responsibility for the single best 
heating system. 
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Bally Walk-Ins help handle the change in American eating habits 


More and more affluent society eats away from home. 
'Teenagers have more money to spend. Schools have bet- 
ter and more diverse menus. Industrial cafeterias attract 
and satisfy more diners. Hospitals, nursing homes and in- 
stitutions are upgrading their feeding programs. 


Inspired operators of mass feeding places everywhere are 

ising to the challenge of this new American way of life 
with imaginative profit making ideas and menus. A good 
example is the wide spread use of foods pre-prepared dur- 
ing low peak hours to make more effective use of kitchen 
personnel and help offset higher food costs. 


The most important advancement within the kitchen is 
the increased use of refrigeration. Today Walk-In Freez- 
ers are a must . . . and along with companion Walk-In 


There's an 


Coolers provide high “profit-earning” space for perishable 
food storage. Bally prefab design permits assembly of 
Walk-Ins in any size and shape to fit existing space and 
traffic pattern . with walk-in doors and glass service 
doors located where they improve workability. 

Patented Bally “Speed-Lok” construction makes it easy 
to add sections to increase size . . . equally easy to dis- 
assemble for relocation. Four inch urethane insulation 
“foamed-in-place” (equal to 815” of fiberglass) shrugs off 
high temperatures and Bally Walks-In operate efficiently 
located adjacent to kitchen ranges . . . or outdoors exposed 
to hot summer sun. 76 models and sizes of self-contained 
refrigeration systems are made to fit every individual 
need. Send to Bally Case and Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pa. 
19503, for 32-page catalog and urethane wall sample. 
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and expansion, too. That all of this may 
prove a force in reforming the whole sys- 
tem, which has unwittingly been entrusted 
to produce the American environment, re- 
mains to be seen. But the hope is strong. 
The book also establishes a real case 
for an emerging New York as a particu- 
larly great place to live. It must have that 
potential because the basic ingredients 
are there. So many people do live there 
now despite the hardships. For many 
readers, this assertion will be interpreted 
as a derogation of other American en- 
vironments, say the small town or the 


suburb. In fact, though, the book sug- 
gests by its theme that many different en- 
vironments should be our goal, not one 
alone, no matter how developed and re- 
fined. There really ought to be many 
studies done such as New York New 
York for all the other environments seek- 
ing their forms. 

In the final analysis, though, there is 
still a question as to how much even a 
completely developed New York environ- 
ment can do for Mr. and Mrs. Naked 
Ape. The earlier emigrant generations 
wasted no time in moving to pastures 
greener than the Lower East Side. Hal- 
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Probably not. An inferior material is a Judas to the greatest 
of creative minds. That's why when you start to translate 
your creative ideas into wood, you should specify genuine 
mahogany. It is the wood worthy of your best design. 
Durable, beautiful and versatile, genuine mahogany still 
comes in sizes you can work with. The Architectural Wood- 
work Institute rates it "excellent for all uses." And it's plen- 
tiful. You always do your best... why not specify the best? 


Weis-Frickers world of exotic woods 


Р.О. BOX 391 • PENSACOLA FLORIDA 32502 
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prin himself, a globe-trotter of no small 
measure, lives in a Thoreauvian setting 
in the San Francisco Bay region. On this 
score, there is a very telling section in 
the book on density, which raises the lid 
on the question of New York's livability 
{тот an unusual angle. 

Halprin argues that all density mea- 
surements are faulty. To measure the land 
occupation density of a New Yorker, 
don't you have to count his ski weekends, 
his trip to Israel (or Italy or Ireland), 
or his flight of fantasy in front of the 
TV screen? Halprin, a most sophisti- 
cated urbanist, can charge and over- 
charge his senses because he has the 
repose of his San Francisco home — as 
well as a valid credit card for travel. 
А New Yorker charges his senses to the 
degree he does because he, too, has real 
and imagined safety valves. Defensively, 
he’s had to build emotional overflow 
tanks. New York is something, no ques- 
tion. But it is not everything. 

New York New York is a marvelous 
book. It was issued as a report in 500 
copies. Publishers ought to be falling 
over each other to procure the commer- 
cial rights, The book's proprietors ought 
to hold out for popular prices, so that 
everyone can get it. A TV version ought 
to be considered, too. 

Who knows, one day even visitors to 
New York might change their minds 
about living there. 


Art and Architecture 


BY H. H. WAECHTER 
CONSTRUCTIVISM: ORIGINS AND EVOLU- 
TION. By George Rickey. George Bra- 
ziller, 1 Park Ave, New York, N.Y. 
1967. 305 pp., illus., $15. The reviewer 
is Visiting Lecturer of Architecture at 
California State Polytechnic College. 


This book describes one of the important 
art movements of this century, Construc- 
tivism, from a partisan point of view but 
with great warmth and knowledge. What 
makes it a special book is that, in addi- 
tion to giving a brief on the origins of the 
movement and a documentation in words 
and the works of the original masters, 
much space is given to the new genera- 
tion of Constructivists who were born 
somewhat before World War II and be- 
came recognized thereafter. 

While acknowledging the activities of 
the Bauhaus, which had started with Ex- 
pressionistic trends, a discussion on the 
connections of Constructivism with other 
art movements of the time is missing. 
Constructivism found friendly resonance 
with other disciplines, as one can no- 
tice, for example, in Bruno Taut's publi- 

Continued on page 174 
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patterns s die Pittsburgh Groom s newest glass 
blocks CHIARO. Alfred Clauss, A.LA., of 
Bellante, Clauss, Miller and Nolan, the architect, 
used Chiaro in the lobby of Piper Aircraft 
headquarters in Lock Haven, Pa. 

'The handsome accent wall visually separates 
the vestibule and lobby spaces. Grille-like 
Chiaro creates the illusion of openness as it 
transmits outdoor light into the reception area. 
"The unique pattern of the wall was designed to 
enhance the feeling of motion expressed through- 
out the building as appropriate for the manu- 
facturer ofsaircraft. 

(Geta closemlook at new Chiaro glass blocks, 
Сай апа any others you may have 


forouncatalog: Pittsburgh Corning 
t PA-78G, One Gateway Center, 
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Continued from page 170 
cations, particularly with regard to Tat- 
lin's architectural constructions. But, 
then again, Tatlin, who coined the word 
Constructivism, is finally disowned by 
Pevsner because he was not a "thinker." 
Kandinsky, who is prominently dis- 
cussed, does not make the grade because 
he is a “romantic.” He was, of course, 
essentially an Expressionistic, albeit an 
Abstract and Nonobjective, painter. 
There are interesting details, such as 
the story on Gabo's experiences with 
building the tall sculpture in front of 
Rotterdam's Bijenkorf department store. 
Although the book is dealing with Con- 
structivism as an art movement among 


painters and sculptors, to deal also in 
detail with the influence on architecture 
would have been of great value, particu- 
larly by an artist such as Mondrian. 

А rather valuable addition to this vol- 
ume is the thorough bibliography of 
Constructivism by Dr. Bernard Karpel 
of New York City’s Museum of Modern 
Art. 


An Underdocumented Man 


BY FREDERICK HERMAN 

THE MEANINGS OF ARCHITECTURE: BUILD- 
INGS AND WRITINGS BY JOHN WELLBORN 
Root. Edited by Donald Hoffmann. Hori- 
zon Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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the most complete 
and authoritative 
guide for— 


e WEATHER STRIPPING 
• SOUND PROOFING 

* LIGHT PROOFING 

• THRESHOLDS 


Zero's 1968 Catalog shows 
many new products, contains 
177 full size drawings. 


WEATHER STRIPPING, 


ZERO Write today for your copy 


“7/ ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


Our 44th year of service to architects 
415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, New York 10455 • (212) LU 5-3230 
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N.Y., 1967. 238 pp., illus., $15. The re- 
viewer is an architect with the firm of 
Spigel, Carter, Zinkl & Herman in Nor- 
folk, Va., and is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Historic Landmarks Commission. 


John Wellborn Root and his work have 
the somewhat dubious distinction of hav- 
ing received continuing acclaim but little 
serious attention. In 1891, Montgomery 
Schuyler wrote, “I don't know апу 
greater loss that could have happened to 
this country and to the architecture of 
the future than that man dying before his 
time." And, 72 years later, in 1963, Lew- 
is Mumford found that Root's Monad- 
nock Building was still “the handsomest 
office structure of all." In between, Root 
has been acclaimed both by Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Louis Sullivan. The firm of 
Burnham & Root, in the 18 years between 
its founding in 1873 and Root's death in 
1891, were architects for some 250 build- 
ings, including no less than 27 major edi- 
fices in downtown Chicago that deeply 
influenced the character of the city. The 
Monadnock Building, still regarded as 
an undoubted masterpiece, is one of the 
survivors, and perhaps as the ultimate 
achievement in bearing masonry con- 
struction. 

On the basis of these comments and 
the size and scope of Root's achievements, 
one would expect that there would be 
available a considerable amount of lit- 
erature on Root. The opposite is true. 
The only major book on Root appeared 
in 1896, and was authored by his admir- 
ing and less than impartial sister-in-law, 
Harriet Monroe. Recently, Carl Condit, in 
his book, The Chicago School of Archi- 
tecture, devoted several chapters to Root. 
This winter, Donald Hoffmann contrib- 
uted a perceptive article on the Monad- 
nock Building to the Journal of the So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians. Beyond 
this, there exist scattered articles and 
comments within larger works. Root's 
efforts as a writer on architectural ques- 
tions is even more ignored than his work 
as an architect. 

The ignoring of Roots' architectural 
work may be due to the fact that most of 
it never fully freed itself from the limits 
of its time. Root's own analysis and eval- 
uation of his work may explain the lack 
of esteem that has surrounded it. He thus 
wrote, “Burnham and Root, occupying a 
high position, have been very uneven in 
their work. Mr. Root upon whom has 
largely devolved their designing, seems 
to have been too facile, always to care- 
fully reconsider his designs, and to have 
been to a large extent the victim of his 
own moods. Much work . . . is sugges- 

Continued on page 182 
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This is the new office furniture technology: The curtain wall as applied by Stow/ Davis. 


It is called Electa. 


See Electa at one of our galleries: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, Grand Rapids. For a brochure, write on your 


professional letterhead to Stow/Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan “SD 
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Institution? 

Yes-a suburban hospital. 
Institutional looking? 
Not at all-thanks to 
ceramic tile 

by American Olean. 


The play of light and shadow on setbacks, 
rounded elevator towers and key-shaped facades 
imparts a rich sense of variety to the exterior of 
this suburban hospital. At the same time, its 
simple cruciform plan groups patient wings, 
doctors' suites and other specialized facilities 
functionally around a central building. 

This combination of crisp functionalism and 
visual variety is carried through inside the 
hospital. The full range of ceramic tile by 
American Olean has been exploited to create 
interiors that are efficient and easy to care for, 
yet pleasing in their diversity of color, texture 
and form. 

In the lobby, a floor of ceramic mosaics in a 
mixture of Teal and Avocado sets off the natural 
textures and colors of rocks, plants and redwood 
paneling. A wall of 6" x 41⁄4” Crystalline glazed 
tile in Mint forms a complementary backdrop. 

In the staff lounge, rugged Murray quarry tile in 
Fawn Gray contributes its warm beauty to floor 
and conversation pit. Ceramic mosaics in 
Cobalt on stairwell, and stripes of 3" x 3" blue 
glazed tile on far wall, add colorful contrast. 

In the operating room, a floor of Conduct-O-Tile* 
in Jet and Sea Green safely dissipates static 
electricity. Walls of 81⁄2” x 41⁄4” glazed tile in 
green create an easy-to-clean, non-distracting 
visual background. 

Find out how the range and versatility of 
ceramic tile by American Olean can make your 
next design project more practical, more 
functional, more beautiful. Write for our 1968 
Designer's Guide to Ceramic Tile. American 
Olean Tile Company, 1172 Cannon Avenue, 
Lansdale, Pa. 19446. 


Genuine ceramic tile by 


merican 
lean 


A Division of National Gypsum Company 
Executive offices: Lansdale, Pa. 
West Coast: Pomona Tile Company 
Architect: Edward Kelbish 
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REFRESHMENT 
IN CONCRETE 


Wall-mounted Model 50-C 
also comes in polished 
aggregate, in color of 
your choice. 


Here's a lifetime of refreshment indoors or 
out...and you can tailor it to suit your specs! 
It's precast reinforced concrete as Haws 
pedestal Model 30, or as Model 50-C, 

a wall-mounted fountain. Order either in 
exposed aggregate or light sandblast finish 
...and in a wide color choice, too! In the 
pedestal version, Haws gives you three 
column heights (30", 36" and 42"). A 
freeze-proof valve system is also available 
in both models for cold-climate outdoor 
installations. When you specify modern 
refreshment, specify a Haws fountain of 
stone...exactly to your specs. For further 
information, write the HAWS DRINKING 
FAUCET COMPANY, 1441 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, California 94710. 


Since 1909 
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tive and has borne its part in the archi- 
tectural movement of the day, while 
much of it reveals crudities begotten of 
the haste or indifference of the hour." 
Root's comments are perhaps the more 
valid if it is remembered that his most 
successful building, the Monadnock, is 
precisely the one on which, by chance, he 
had the longest opportunity to work. In 
addition, it looks not to the future, but 
rather to the past for its structural con- 
cepts. Root, who died at 41, tragically 
lacked the opportunity to develop to his 
full potential. 

The neglect of Root's writings is 
harder to understand. Root wrote well, 
with at times a sparkling wit, and 
touched on many of the basic problems 
that beset architecture. He dealt with 
such varied questions as art criticism, ec- 
lecticism, clients, the problems of cost and 
the building function and their relation 
to design. In addition, Root was com- 
mitted to the concept of organic architec- 
ture and wrote perceptively on this sub- 
ject. 

In order to let Root come into focus, 
Hoffmann has wisely decided to let Root 
speak for himself through his writings 
and his buildings. 

The volume begins with a very brief 
introduction and is followed by Root's 
writings arranged into five major catego- 
ries under such headings as "The Or- 
ganic Notion”; “Architectural Practice”; 
“Aesthetic Theory”; “Toast and Satires” 
(which, incidentally, contains not only a 
great deal of humor, but some highly 
pertinent criticism of architectural foi- 
bles), and a concluding section entitled 
“American Architecture.” Each section 
consists of several articles, with each arti- 
cle prefaced by a short introductory 
paragraph in which the editor tries to 
point to the key ideas expressed by Root. 
Hoffmann thus provides a valuable guide 
to Root's writing and allows the reader 
to pre-select those articles that might be 
of special interest to him. These introduc- 
tory remarks should not be taken as a 
substitute for reading Root's own com- 
ments, 

The final element of the book is a sec- 
tion of 103 plates of Root’s work, each 
accompanied by a caption. Visually, this 
is the section that allows the reader to 
form his own judgement as to the aes- 
thetic qualities of Root's work; Root's 
evaluation of his own work; and the ex- 
tent to which Root was to translate his 
ideas on architecture into structures. 

Hoffmann has performed a most valu- 
able service in giving us this volume of 
Root's writing and a portfolio of his 

Continued on page 194 
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The "dead" air space in brick cavity and block walls is very much alive. 
Whenever the temperature differs on the inside and outside of a wall 
(that's always), con lon currents in the cavities shuttle therms from 
the side where you want them to the side where you don't. A masonry 
wall filled with anything—peanut butter, strawberry jam or dirty shirts— 
is better insulated than a wall filled with nothing but air. 


Anything in the wall 
is better than nothing at all 


Now read about the masonry insulation that 
often doubles insulating value and fire ratings 


Zonolite® Masonry Fill Insulation was developed specif- 
ically for concrete block or brick cavity walls. 

By doubling their insulating value, it keeps the occu- 
pants much more comfortable and cuts heating and air 
conditioning bills as well. 

Fire ratings can double, too. An 8" lightweight block 
wall rated at two hours gets a four-hour rating when in- 
sulated with Zonolite Masonry Fill. Particularly impor- 
tant in party walls, elevator shafts and stairwell walls. 

In addition, Zonolite Masonry Fill cuts sound trans- 
mission. 

All for as little as 10¢ per sq. ft., installed. 

There is simply no other way to build a masonry wall 
that blocks thermal and sound transmission so well, in- 
creases fire safety so much, and does it at such low cost. 


For complete information, mail the coupon. 
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Robinson Crusoe hates Chemonite wood 


It ruins his whole story. Because it won't rot or decay —even in the tropics. Who 
will ever believe he lived all those years (28) in his island "house" when 
the wood doesn't show the slightest signs of decay. Even his man 
Friday was suspicious—especially when he couldn't find a trace 
of termite destruction. You don't have to be shipwrecked 
to realize the advantages of wood products that have 
been pressure treated with Chemonite. Just call 
or write for details. 

(You'll like our unique 35 year Chemonite 
Guarantee.) 


Baxter 


1700 S. Ei Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif. 94402, (415) 349-0201 • 3450 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005, (213) 388-9591 - Riviera Plaza, 1618 S.W. 1st 
Ave., Portland, Ore. 97201, (503) 227-2574 + P.O. Box 568, Renton, Wash. 98055, (206) 255-2421 • 119 E. Palatine Road, Palatine, IIl. 60067, (312) 359-4111 
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Start mentioning special hatches and most 

manufacturers don't even want to talk to you. Some won't budge 
an inch on their standard sizes. What to do? 

Ask about Inland's two-step answer. Step one: you design the roof 
opening and specify the hatch's operating characteristics. 

Step two: We will modify a standard Milcor hatch or custom 
design one to match your exact needs. 


Typical modifications include: special We сап make 


height curbs, special insulation, metal 

outside liners for curb insulation, cylinder е 

locks, special sizes, explosion release cover a 1 cor a 
mechanisms. 


We have a lot to offer in standards too. È t h 
Single or double leaf roof styles, side- 0 та C your 
walk or floor doors, and smoke hatches 

available in a choice of metals, finishes special needs. 
and sizes. Standard or special, Milcor roof 

hatches and floor doors are strong and dependable. And all 

are counterbalanced for easy manual operation. 

Write for the new Milcor Roof Hatch and Door catalog 

no. 211. Inland Steel Products Company, Dept. G, 4069 W. 

Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
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Access Doors 


We can give you glasses to reduce 
solar heat gain and glare. Glasses 
tokeep out cold. G t 
your ideas. Glasses to 

See your PPG Architec 
Representative or write P 
INDUSTRIES, Inc., One 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 
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155 NEW WAYS IN AND OUT OF 


SAN FRANCISCO 


When the Port of San Francisco opens its new Army Street 
Terminal for business every morning, Cookson opens the 
doors. And closes them again at night. 


155 Cookson power-operated steel rolling doors provide 
easy access to, and complete security for, the $25 million 
installation's 820,000 square feet of enclosed cargo han- 
dling and storage facilities. 


And every one secured by a Cookson steel rolling door 


On the basis of quality, operating ease, reliability and cost, 
the Port of San Francisco's choice of Cookson power- 
operated rolling steel doors was an open and shut case. 


"Best Way to Close an Opening" 


(Соот THE COOKSON COMPANY 


700 Pennsylvania Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
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J ANT. KENNEDY CENTER 
fer the Perferming Arts: 


The John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, Washington, D. C. Edward Durell Stone, Architect. 


PARLON' CONCRETE-CURING COMPOUND 


Applied by a low-pressure spraying unit, the Parlon 
chlorinated rubber compound rapidly cures, hardens, 
seals, dustproofs, and protects concrete at the John F. 
Kennedy Center. The Parlon compound also provides a 
consistent way of keeping needed moisture in the plastic 
concrete to insure proper cure. And at the same time, the 
single, tough coating protects against freeze-thaw cycles, 
traffic, salts, petroleum products, most acids, alkalies, and 
water. Parlon compounds also can be applied on any con- 
crete surface by roller, brush, or lamb's wool applicator. 


At the John F. Kennedy Center in Washington, D. C., a Parlon-based 
concrete-curing compound is reducing man-hours usually spent in curing 
and protecting concrete while helping to expedite, at a lower cost, 
overall construction of this major contribution to the performing arts. 
Used on concrete floors for the entire Center—to cure, harden, seal, 
dustproof, and protect newly placed concrete in one single and simple 
operation—the Parlon chlorinated rubber compound provides the 
fastest and most economical way to accomplish all these steps. It 
sets in as little as 12 minutes and dries hard in less than 30 minutes— 
permitting other work crews to get to work without the delays caused 
by most other systems. Chlorinated rubber concrete-curing compounds 
conform to the requirements of Federal specification TT-C-00800. 
For detailed information on Parlon compounds 
for many interior and exterior concrete surfaces, 
both horizontal and vertical, and names of suppliers, 
write: Polymers Department, Hercules Incorporated, 


Wilmington, Delaware 19899. QR HERCULES 


HERCULES DOES NOT MAKE CONCRETE-CURING COMPOUNDS, BUT PRODUCES PARLON CHLORINATED RUBBER, THE ESSENTIALINGREDIENT, FOR MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINISHED COMPOUNDS. 
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Another Building Goes Composite 
with Laclede's Unique C-Joists 


Composite construction is showing up in more 
and more buildings across the country. Here's one 
of the more recent: Adlai E. Stevenson Hall for 
Humanities at Illinois State University, Normal. 


Almost 400 tons of Laclede Composite C-Joists 
were used in the floor system of this new educa- 
tional facility, with an additional 52 tons of Laclede 
standard joists in the roof. 


C-Joists offer distinct advantages for composite 
construction. They eliminate the time and cost of 
welding on shear connectors. The web panel 
points project several inches above the top chord, 
acting as built-in shear connectors. Inverted top 
chord provides a convenient shelf for fast, one- 
man placement of prefabricated deck. 


Laclede composite and standard joists are avail- 
able in a wide range of lengths, depths and load 
bearing capacities. Write for new technical bro- 
chure with complete information. 


Adlai E. Stevenson Hall for Humanities 
Architect and Engineer: Middleton & Assoc., Normal, Ill. 
Contractor: J. L. Wroan & Sons, Inc.. Normal, IIl. 
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Saint Louis, Missouri 63101 


Programmed for Progress in Steelmaking 
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A Great New Solution to 
the Building Facade Problem 


Kydex УООО 


€ TOUGH © FLAME RESISTANT € WEATHER RESISTANT 


© SHARPLY DETAILED, DEEP FORMABILITY € LOW COST 


Now Rohm and Haas offers a choice of two building facing 
materials—famed Plexiglas® acrylic plastic, and Kydex 5000 
for large opaque facades such as that shown in the above 
illustration. Kydex 5000 combines Kydex, an acrylic-polyvinyl 
chloride sheet as the substrate, with an acrylic film perma- 
nently fused to its surface. 


Kydex 5000 offers this outstanding combination of properties: 
Toughness—Its toughness and resilience are demonstrated by 
an elongation in excess of 100% under 6500 psi load in the 
standard tensile test. Yet it is as stiff as Plexiglas, with a modu- 
lus in flexure of 400,000 psi. 

Flame Resistance—The flame spread rating of the Kydex sub- 
strate is in the range of 25 which should facilitate approvals 
under building codes for large area facing panel installations 
of Kydex 5000. 
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Weather Resistance—lts durability in sunlight exposure is pro- 
vided by the 10096 acrylic film surface, combined with the 
inherent resistance of the substrate to oxidation and other 
degrading effects of outdoor environment. 

Formability—lt forms deeply and in sharp detail with the same 
low cost tooling that forms Plexiglas panels so economically. 
Low Cost—Sculptured facades of Kydex 5000 typified by the 
illustration are lower in material and installation cost than 
heavier masonry materials currently used to create similar 
exterior designs. 

Write for our brochure containing specification data and in- 


llation details. N f fabrica- 
a То Кезен сне ened pem ROHM A 
: HRRS 


will also be supplied on request. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 
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Nob Hill Club Apartments, Atlanta, Ga. 
Architect: Cooper, Carry and Associates 
Builder: Crow, Pope & Carter 


Looks like a shake, lasts like a shingle. Our new 
Hallmark shingle really isn't a shingle, and it really isn't a 
shake either. It's the entirely new concept in roofing that 
combines the deep sculptured beauty of a wood shake and 
the lasting durability of the finest asphalt shingle. That's 
why it's sometimes referred to as the shangle. Hallmark 
can't give you the problems of wood, because it isn't wood. 
It won't rot, shrink, split or warp and it's fire safe. It’s easier 
to apply. Adds lasting beauty to modern and traditional 
homes and garden apartments with mansard type roofs. 
The elegant Nob Hill Club Apartments, in Atlanta, Georgia, 
pictured here, uses Hallmark shingles in bronzed brown to 
add still another dimension to its new concept in luxury 
living. We'd like to show you how Hall- 
mark shingles, in bronzed brown, pewter 
grey and golden tan, can add a new 
dimension to your future homes and 
apartments. Write: Certain-teed Products 
Corporation, AAT, Ardmore, Pa. 19003. 
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(Left) Cordley Water Coolers fit into a school like an “all-A" student; smaller companion 
fountains serve the little fellows. (Right) Heavy-duty model serves hot and heavy industry. 


School. Hospital, Office or Factory... 
there's a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


ANY TYPE of busy building is a better place to be in . . . a better place to 
work in. . . with a Cordley Cooler close at hand. Select from more than 50 
styles, many sizes, many types, and be as meticulous as you will, Plan for 
today's traffic or for the years ahead. Plan for style-hungry clients or “nuts 
and bolts" executives. You can do more with а Cordley than you may have 
dreamed of. The Cordley lends itself to creative planning. 


You'll find detailed specifications on the complete 
line of Cordley quality water coolers in Sweet's 
Architectural and Industrial Files. Or, we'll 
send you our complete new Catalog No. C-150. 


Over 75 years of specialized water cooling experience 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


2345 West Maple Road • Troy, Michigan 48084 « Telephone 313/644-5700 


Compact units fit small space. “Wall-hung" in all stainless "Semi-recessed'' water cool 
Budget priced, light weight. steel is an ideal hospital unit. ers save space, look smart! 
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Continued from page 182 

works. The book is a "must" for anyone 
interested in this period of American ar- 
chitecture and hopefully will serve to 
obtain for Root the stature and recogni- 
tion he so richly deserves. If one may 
express any regret, it is that Hoffmann 
did not see fit to include a bibliography 
listing all of Roots writings and the 
major sources of information or com- 


| ments on Root. 


Architecture in Canada 


BY WALTER C. KIDNEY 

Canapa BurLps: 1867-1967. Thomas 
Ritchie and the Division of Building Re- 
search, National Research Council. Uni. 
versity Press, Toronto, Canada. 1967. 406 
pages, illus., $12.50. The reviewer is an 
Associate Editor of P/A. 


Ав the title suggests, this is a book about 
the ways in which Canadians have built; 
its coverage of Canadian architectural his- 
tory, seen as design, is very summary. 
(Fortunately, there is a recent history of 
Canadian architecture, Building Canada, 
by Alan Gowans, that gives a good account 
of the march of the styles and the great 


architectural figures up north, and, to- 
gether, the two books, complementary with 
some overlapping, give an excellent 
grounding in Canadian architecture.) 
The present book, after two initial chap- 
ters оп Canada in the 1860's and the build- 
ing of the grand symbol of Canadian con- 
federation, the Ottawa government group, 
ll 
then material by material, to cover its sub- 
ject. Each area of Canada is discussed 


proceeds analytic. region by region, 


{гот the time of settlement, regardless of 
when it entered the confederation. In the 
older, eastern provinces, it is intriguing to 
see how Old World techniques are re- 
peated, particularly the various Scandi- 
navian techniques for making walls out 
of logs or heavy wooden slabs, piled up, 
driven into the ground, or held between 
vertical or horizontal timbers. Intriguing 
also is the "stovewood" house, in which 
small sections of tree limbs are piled up 
with the ends showing, and the interstices 
calked. The chapters dealing with the vari- 
ous materials can only sketch their his- 
tories, unfortunately, but they do it very 
well. A final section deals with plumbing. 
lighting, heating, and other auxiliary 
equipment that has come to be taken for 
granted; with town planning in Canadian 
history; and with architectural styles and 
prominent architects and engineers. At 
the end, there is a brief discussion of the 
architectural situation in Canada in 1967. 
Illustrations are many and very good. А 
lot of them are old photographs of houses, 


Continued on page 202 
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Sanymetals are for people.../mpeccable people 


Sanymetals are perfectly impeccable . . . clean in design clean in х 
function . . . easy to clean. Sanymetal hinges and latches are recessed 
— flush with panel surfaces .. . no protrusions to catch the unwary & 
. no sharp corners or edges to catch dirt and germs. 
Sanymetal toilet partitions start out clean and stay that way to The S% 
please the most discriminating and impeccable people. 


Your Sanymetal Rep has a good clean story to tell just call 
him or write direct. 


al Products Co., Inc. 
1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


Continued from page 194 
streets, industrial buildings, and pioneer 
settlements. 

There is one annoying thing about the 
book, and that is a certain “writing down” 
quality about the prose, as if it were in- 
tended for the "intelligent young adult" 
who is such a mainstay of the encyclopedia 
market. А book that describes, however 
briefly, a process as technical as the stiff- 
mud process of brickmaking is presumably 
aiming at another audience. Still, this is a 
minor matter. 


C BOOK NOTES j 


The Architecture of Colen Campbell. 
Howard E. Stuchbury. Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass, 1967. 336 pages, 
$12.50. 

A scholarly survey of the work of this great 
follower of Palladio, one of the Englishmen 
of the early 18th Century who, seduced by the 
Italian architect's magical use of proportion 
and by the local example of Inigo Jones, at- 
tempted to acclimatize the villa architecture of 
the Venetian mainland for the use of the early 
Georgians. This book examines the known 
work of Campbell, traces his sources of in- 


spiration, and puts him in the context of the 
architectural history of his time. 


Baroque and Rococo. Sacheverell Sitwell. 
С. Р. Putnam's Sons, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y., 1967. 306 pages, illus., $12.95. 

This book, published here under the play- 
it-safe title above given, is known in England 
as Southern Baroque Revisited, and forms a 
belated sequel to Sitwell's early work, the 
Southern Baroque Art of 1924, Like that 
earlier work, this is not a description of suc- 
cessive works of art, but a work of art itself. 
in which buildings, paintings, sculptures, per- 
sonal reminiscences, flights of fantasy, and 
the curiosities of history and geography are 
all involved. All but a very few of the works 
mentioned are from Latin Europe or Latin 
America. 


Baroque and Rococo in Latin America. 
Pál Kelemen. Dover Publications, Inc., 180 
Varick St., New York, N.Y., 1967. 488 pages, 
illus., two vols., $3 each. 

A new, paperbound edition of a classic his- 
tory of Latin-American architecture and 
painting, first published in 1951. 


Karl Bitter, Architectural Sculptor: 1867— 
1915. James M. Dennis. University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, Madison, Wisc., 1967. 302 pages, 
illus., $12.50. 

A study of the life and work of the sculptor 
who worked on many of the great Eclectic 
buildings of his day, including Biltmore, the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, the Wisconsin 
state capitol and New York's Metropolitan 
Museum, as well as executing innumerable 


monuments, of which the most famous is the 
Pulitzer Fountain in front. of New York's 
Plaza Hotel. 


Building Canada: An Architectural His- 
tory of Canadian Life. Alan Gowans. Ox- 
ford Uni ity Press, 200 Madison Ave., New 
. 1966. 412 pages, illus., $15.95. 
a revised and greatly augmented 
version of Gowans's earlier book, Looking at 
Architecture in Canada, A mixture of archi- 
tectural and social history, it has in its main 
text a tendency to sermonize that makes for 
heavy going, and to a U.S. reader the dirty 
linen of Canadian political history, much ex- 
posed, may or may not be of interest. All the 
same, this must be the only comprehensive 
survey of Canadian architecture in existence, 
and the plates, many and well-chosen, have for 
captions detailed, objective accounts of the 
buildings chosen. 


Great Interiors. Edited by Ian Grant, with 
preface by Cecil Beaton and photographs by 
Edwin Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co., 201 Park 
Ave., S., New York, N.Y., 1967. 288 pages, 
illus., $22.50. 

Art books whose titles begin with Great 
are usually wearisome rehashes of material 
already familiar to anyone who knows any- 
thing about the history of the art. This book 
is different; some little-known and interesting 
interiors are represented, such as ones from 
Ferrierés, a chateau built for one of the 
Rothschilds in the Second Empire, or the 
town hall of Hilversum, Dudok's masterpiece 


Continued on page 206 


Hollow Metal Doors by Michaels 


Few building elements reveal quality (or the lack of it) 
more obviously than entrance doors and frames. It is 


all members. 


the epitome of false economy to specify doors which 


may require excessive maintenance or early replace- 
ment. Michaels tailors doors to exceptionally high stand- 
ards of strength and appearance to meet the most 
exacting architectural requirements. 


An example of Michaels’ engineering is the Heavy Duty 
Aluminum Door specially developed for the extreme 
traffic loads of educational buildings. Extra heavy ex- 
trusions and massive reinforcing are carefully integrated 
with hardware requirements to assure optimum strength 
and rigidity. Attention to detail and careful craftsman- 
ship are reflected in the precision fit and finish of 


For more information on how Michaels solves entrance 
problems in aluminum, bronze and stainless steel, write 
for the sixteen page brochure, Doors and Entrances by 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co. 


Bu | THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO. 
BEG P. O. Box 668, Covington, Kentucky 41012 
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Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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Sit royally. In 
Arne Jacob- 


FH sen's new 
sculptured- 


back swivel 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS... 


‘RITZ HANSEN 
179 Third Avenue Chairs. Regally 
New York 10022 

contoured fora 


new sitting experience 


around the dining or confer- 


ance table. In fabric, leather or 
vinelle. Aluminum base. High 
or low back—with or without | 
arms. See more of the FH fur- 


niture in our catalog. 


~ 
| VINCENT G. KLING ARCHITECT FAIA 


art associates 


4041 W. CENTRAL AVE. . TOLEDO, OHIO 43606 
TELEPHONE (419) 479-8408 
AMERICAS FINEST SOURCE OF ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
e 6 styles of renderings graduated in price 
Send plans and time requirement for estimate 
Average time required — 10 days to complete rendering 
Send for Full Color Brochure describing services 
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Authoritative 


THEATRES AND AUDITORIUMS 
Second Edition 


by Harold Burris-Meyer and Edward G. Cole 


1964 384 pages $22.00 


This book makes it possible for anyone concerned with the 
planning of theatres to understand what constitutes a good 
theatre and to make his plans accordingly. Intended for 
both the architect and those who need better theatres and 
auditoriums, this new and enlarged second edition is the only 
book which approaches the problem of planning theatres 
and auditoriums by analyzing the functions which are to 
be performed within the building. Trends and innovations 
in theatre form which have become evident since the publi- 
cation of the first edition are thoroughly examined from an 
analytical as well as a critical point of view. Profusely illus- 
trated with drawings, photographs, and plans. 


Available at your bookstore or write Dept. M552 
REINHOLD BOOK CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


To Order, Circle No. 505 On Readers' Service Card 
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NEW * HOLDER 


is now engageable to wa// mounted strike 


GJ is the only manufacturer designing and producing door control hardware exclusively. 


praes NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60640 
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DISPIN WALL 


on every 
Store 
Architect's 
desk! 


ANGELES DISPLa/WALL MAKES 
WALLS WORK HARDER EASIER 


This California-designed 'built-in' 
wall fixture. system is achieving 
what more Store Owners want. 
WALLS THAT WORK HARDER 
EASIER. Here in a five-part bro- 
chure containing specifications, 
detail drawings and photographs 
is the complete story of DISPLàa/ 
WALL... illustrating both mechani- 
cal and aesthetic features superior 
to any design and construction 
method on the market today. Send 
for two copies on your letterhead. 


It's Free. 


ANGELES 
METAL SYSTEMS 
Lightweight Building Components 


4720 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 90022 


T 
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of the late 20's, or a railway carriage built 
for Queen Victoria in 1869. The earliest in- 
terior shown dates from 1650, the latest from 
1964. There is something slightly unpleasant 
about the paper, and some of the color is 
suspect, but it would be carping to reject so 
much that is informative and enjoyable on 
those accounts. 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture. 
Ralph Adams Cram. Dover Publications, Inc., 
180 Varick St., New York, N.Y., 1966. 296 
pages, illus., $2. 

A reprint of a series of essays, first pub- 

lished in 1906, by America’s greatest Gothicist 
of the Eclectic period. Cram was both an 
aesthete and an idealist, and here he at- 
tempts, as he did with Gothic architecture, to 
show that great art is the product of a spiri- 
tually healthy civilization. 
Moravian Architecture and Town Plan- 
ning. William J. Murtagh. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 145 
pages, illus., $8,75. 

A historical survey of the 18th-Century 
towns in Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
that were founded by the Moravian Church, 
especially Bethlehem, Pa., and Salem, М.С. 


The New Encyclopedia of Furniture 
(Deluxe Edition). Joseph Aronson, Crown 
Publishers Inc., 419 Park Ave. S., New York, 
N.Y., 484 pages, illus., $15. 

A reworking of the dowdy but respected 
Encyclopedia of Furniture, first issued some 
30 years ago. Much of the pictorial material 
is new, including the color plates in this 
“de luxe" edition, and the appearance is much 
fresher than in previous editions of the book. 
The photographs are decidedly on the gray 
side, however, and rather small: the book is 
recommended as a good all-round guide to 
furnishing and decorative styles and nomen- 
clature rather than as a coffee-table book. A 
typical text page gives one photograph, one 
group of sketches, and entries like: Kent, 
William; Kerf; Kettle Base; Key and Key 
plates; Key pattern (Greek Fret); Kidney 
Table; Kiln Dried; Kingwood; Klismos; 
Kneading Table; Knee; Kneehole; Knife, 
Box-Knife Case, ў 
1900 In Barcelona. A Cirici Pellicer, Trans- 
lated by Joyce Wittenborn. Ediciones Poli- 
grafa, S. A., Barcelona; distributed in the 
United States by George Wittenborn, Inc., 
1018 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 1967. 
143 pages, illus., $15. 

After a very general introduction to Art 

Nouveau as a whole, and to that of Barcelona 
in particular, come enough plates in color and 
in black-and-white to show that there was 
quite a lot more to the local style than Gaudis 
contribution. Unfortunately, the captions are 
very grudging of artists’ names (only one 
given), and never mention dates. 
Princeton Architecture: A Pictorial His- 
tory of Town and Campus. Constance M. 
Greiff, Mary W. Gibbons, and Elizabeth G. C. 
Menzies. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1967. 200 pages, illus., $12.50. 

A very well illustrated book, the plates 
being almost all from interesting old and good 
present-day photographs, The captions are 
copious and factual, and the texts that intro- 
duce the various architectural periods concen- 
trate on the history of the town and university, 
with a happily small amount of editorializing 
on the styles and the specific works in them. 
Anecdotal content is kept to a minimum, al- 
though when it appears it can be tantalizing, 


as in the case of one bulky Greek Revival 
house that is mentioned as having been 
shipped, “by canal barge,” from Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 
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WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please report both new and 
old addresses directly to P/A 


five weeks before you move. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Circulation Department 
430 Park Ave, New York, М. Y. 10022 
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How can Raynor improve the No.1 fiberglass garage door? 
Make it with Tedlar, guarantee it for 15 years! 


Now Raynor has found a way to make the industry's defaces or erodes other surfaces and finishes. 
leading fiberglass garage door even better. Raynor Unequalled in resistance to sunlight, oxygen, and 
took Raylon fiberglass, already rated outstanding in weather. Maintenance? Virtually non-existent. And 
value and durability, made it with du Pont Tedlar* price? No change. Lightweight, ruggedly built, yet 
PVF Film, and guaranteed it for 15 years! Tedlar offers attractive in appearance. Raynor also makes industrial, 
exceptional protection against corrosive acids, alkalies, commercial, and residential doors in wood, steel and 
hot tar, greases, caustics . . . virtually everything that aluminum in all price ranges. 


*TEDLAR IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF DU PONT 


RAYNOR. 


The Brand You Can Depend On 


Raynor Manufacturing Co., Dept. T, Dixon, Illinois 
Please send me free literature on Raynor garage doors. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE 21Р 
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The FolDoor Model 3000 provides greater interior : 


space flexibility and design freedom than any other sys- 
tem. Each panel is separately suspended so it may be 
moved in or out of storage, from room to room or in any 
position along a network of tracks. Individual self-adjust- 
ing floor seals make each panel a separate modular unit, 
yet when all are used together they form an effective 
visual, space and sound separation barrier with no un- 
sightly floor track. 

Other features include automatic track switches which 
do away with old-fashioned pull chain and rod switch 
activators—panels may be stored flat with no angled 
stack protruding into sight line—ball bearing trolleys, five 
point vinyl compression seals on all vertical panel edges, 
and a wide selection of custom facing materials from 
which to choose. For more information contact your 
FolDoor distributor or write to Holcomb & Hoke Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc.. P. O. Box 1965, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46206. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1545 Calhoun Street 
P. O. Box 1965 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 


HOLCOMB & HONE 


FOLD 
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Quality by Wiedemann 


IN BAPTISTRIES 
(originator of the fiberglass 
baptistry and leading 
baptistry specialist) 
IN SPIRES @ 
(unit-molded fiberglass 
IN LIGHTING 


Aluminum in 5 styles. 


й Write for free information kit. See Sweet's 
Architectural File 


Wiedemann Industries, Ine. 
Box 672, Muscatine, lowa 52761 Phone: 319-263-6642 
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Keep 


New York 
Plastered 


TELL THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM YOU CREATE 
BUILDINGS THAT THERE IS A WAY TO PROVIDE 
STYLE AND STILL STAY WITHIN BUDGET. 


THE PLASTERING INSTITUTE 
OF GREATER NEW YORK 
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The Registered Door. 


"s Тыѕ serial number is keyed 
^ to some very important documents. 


We keep on permanent file the original order, For full information on Natcor's full line of doors 
copies of the original specifications and our qual- апа entrances see our catalog in Sweets, or write: 
ity-control inspector's report. 


Should you ever need additional doors or dam- 
age-replacements (whether it be complete doors 
or only parts), the registered serial number will 
enable us to fill your needs quickly and precisely. 


This system is designed to make it easy for THE NATCOR COMPANY 
you to do business with us. SINCE 1920 
P.O. BOX 9321, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
Today ... and tomorrow. Member NAAMM 
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"Where plumbing noise is a 
factor, © No-Hub joints give 
us a quieter sanitary system." 


MR. BART SPANO, P.E. 
Polysonics Acoustical Engineers, Washington, D.C. 


Cast iron soil pipe installed with @ No-Hub* joints offers 
a built-in silencing service that is consistently gaining 
popularity among architects and engineers. 

Resilient Neoprene gaskets between lengths of soil pipe 
prevent metal-to-metal contact, absorb vibrations, 
effectively reduce noise from water closets, dishwashers, 
disposers and other machinery. 

This “extra plus" offered by ¢ No-Hub* installations 
is particularly important in hospitals, high-rise apart- 
ments and similar construction. 

Remember, sanitary systems of È No-Hub* echo 
quality ... and nothing more. 


Ф CAST IRON SOIL РІРЕ INSTITUTE 


о 1824-26 JEFFERSON PL., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
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The silencer that seals 
cast iron soil pipe 
is made of Du Pont Neoprene 


Neoprene gaskets are a fitting match for No-Hub cast 
iron soil pipe. 

For over 35 years, Du Pont Neoprene has proved its 
defenses against such destroyers as acids, alkalies, oils, 
greases, cold, heat, flame and abrasion. 

So you can count on resilient Neoprene gaskets to with- 
stand the corrosive elements found in drain, waste, vent 
and sewage systems. And to keep quiet about the whole 
business. 

For more information on the use of Neoprene in cast 
iron soil pipe systems, write Du Pont Company, Room 


6225B, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 
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A special message to readers of Progressive Architecture 


' he underwater rabbit... 
and how it helped us 
win the most 
coveted editorial award 
` 1 business publishing 


The rabbit in this remarkable photo is actually “breathing” 
like a fish. 

Its oxygen is being drawn directly from the water through a 
gill-like membrane that may someday enable men to live 
underwater. 

A step toward underwater cities? 

And underwater architecture? 

These were some of the intriguing possibilities considered in 
the December 1966 issue of Progressive Architecture. In a 
43,000-word essay titled “Toward the Third Millennium," our 
editors took a long, searching look at developments that are 
shaping the future of architecture. 

Recently, P.A. Editor Jan Rowan accepted the Jesse H. Neal 
Editorial Achievement Award — the “Pulitzer Prize" of business 
publishing — for "Toward the Third Millennium." In competition 
with more than 560 other publications, it has been judged the 
best single issue of a business magazine of more than 50,000 
circulation published from December 1966 to November 1967. 

Though the story of the underwater rabbit was only a small 
part of the prize-winning issue, it symbolizes the editorial 
viewpoint that made “Toward the Third Millennium" outstanding 
.. that makes every issue of Р.А. outstanding. 

It's a viewpoint that sees architecture in its social and 
historical context .. that probes behind the forces and events 
that shape the architect's role. 

A viewpoint that is deeply concerned with the future of 
architecture and that views the architect as the creative force 
in its evolution. 


pu ptt poe o nct a 


А viewpoint that is, in a word, progressive. 
As the nation's largest architectural magazine, could we have 
any other viewpoint ? 


Photo courtesy General Electric Research and Development Center. 


JOBS 
AND 
MEN 


ARCHITECT—Multi-discipline international 
consultant has challenging career opportu- 
nity for highly qualified architect with a 
minimum of 5 years career experience. 
Degree required, Resume in confidence to 
Personnel Director, Stanley Consultants, 
Stanley Building, Muscatine, lowa 52761. 


Arcuirect—Or graduate, or experienced 
draftsman. Design, construction drawing 
and supervision work with small growing 
office having diversified contemporary prac- 
tice. Fine upstate New York community. 
Summer lake and wintering skiing country, 
three hours from New York City weekends. 
Send particulars and salary expected to 
Leonard J. Robilotti, Architect, 216 Court 
Street, Binghamton, New York 13901. 


ARcHITECT—Permanent position with es- 
tablished medium-sized architectural-engi- 
neering firm in small town in West Virginia. 
All types of work including planning— firm 
ranges statewide. Architectural department 
is small, but growing. Congenial working 
atmosphere and benefits. Want experienced 
graduate capable of handling all phases of 
projects. Registration preferred but not 
necessary. Send resume to Box #644, Рко- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—To manage a 20 man designer 
and draftsman store planning function with 
a major food and drug chain. Growth pro- 
gram includes 100 new stores per year and 
several remodels of existing units. You need 
3 to 5 years experience (professional regis- 
tration desirable) with a retail merchandis- 
ing organization dealing with store site 
planning and layouts and decor. You must 
be able to articulate your proposals to top 
management. Excellent salary and benefit 
plan. If you are interested in combining a 
business career with your architectural 
background send resume, held in confidence 
to Box #645, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTS-ARCH'L DRAFTSMEN—Capable 
of producing working drawings, completed 
projects from design through completion. 
Excellent salary and insurance benefits. 
Please contact us at, Walter J. Douglas As- 
sociates, 17 So. Highland Street, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut or call 203/233/6244. 


ARCHITECTS-SENIOR DRAFTSMEN—Gradu- 
ate architects with two or three years expe- 
rience; Senior Draftsmen. Responsible posi- 
tions with growing firm. Wm. Peckham 
Associates, Architects, 327 North Euclid, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63108. FO 7-7745. Send 
resume and samples of work in confidence. 
All samples returned. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—Opportunities 
for young architects interested in careers in 
the growing and challenging field of archi- 
tectural acoustics; positions available in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York and Cam- 
bridge. Please send resume to Robert B. 
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Newman, BOLT BERANEK AND NEW- 
MAN, INC., 50 Moulton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


ARCHITECTURAL DtsiGNER—For a lead 
position, large firm with good potential. 
Must be definitely talented with established 
ability and record of accomplishment, cap- 
able not only of developing fresh, outstand- 
ing planning and architectural concepts for 
large projects, but also thoroughly conver- 
sant with practical development of support- 
ing details and effectively presenting work 
to clients. Basis of compensation will be 
made adequate for the right man. Replies 
should contain sufficient details to establish 
record and abilities which will warrant fur- 
ther discussion. All replies will be treated 
confidentially. Box # 646, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


AnCH'L DESIGNER-DELINEATOR—Perma- 
nent position in expanding young progres- 
sive office in U.S. Virgin Islands, excellent 
opportunity for experienced man. Pleasant 
living and working conditions on a tropical 
island. Send resume examples of work and 
expected salary airmail-to Blaydon, Quenne- 
ville & Prince, Architects, 8 Queens Cross 
Street, Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin Is- 
lands 88820. 


ARCH'L DESIGNER- DRAFTSMAN— Wanted 
for small office with varied projects. Must 
have some working drawings experience. 
Send resume, date of availability and salary 
expected to Richard B. Diamond & Associ- 
ates, 505 Main Street, Bennington, Vermont 
05201. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN—Work in 
beautiful Florida, Experienced draftsmen, 
also specification writers. Send resume to 
Powell-Edge Partnership, Architects, Phipps 
Plaza, Palm Beach, Florida 33480. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRADUATE—Interested in 
locating family in a progressive clean, 
healthy section of Central Connecticut. 
Permanent position in expanding office. 
Must be capable of meeting with clients and 
assuming responsibility in design phase and 
development of working drawings. Send 
complete resume and salary expected to 
Box #647, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCH'L SPECIFICATION WRITER—Permanent 
position with established medium sized firm 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Congenial atmosphere 
and benefits. Need experienced specification 
writer who is interested in a good future 
with a firm doing a variety of work. Submit 
confidential resume of experience and earn- 
ings to Gartner, Burdick & Bauer-Nilsen, 
A.LA., 6703 Madison Road, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45227. 


DtEsiGNER—Looking for a challenge—pre- 
ferably interior store design experience— 


Advertising Rates 
Standard charge for each unit is Ten Dollars, 
with a maximum of 50 words. In counting 
words your complete address (any address) 
counts as five words, a box number as three 
words. Two units may be purchased for 
twenty dollars, with a maximum of 100 


words. Check or money order should accom- 


Men c/o Progressive Architecture, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Insertions 
will be accepted not later than the 1st of the 
month preceding month of publication. Box 
number replies should be addressed as noted 
above with the box number placed in lower 
left hand corner of envelope. 


young growing firm—excellent opportunity. 
Salary open. Send resume to Box #648, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


DIRECTOR CITY PLANNING— The City of 
Long Beach desires applications for position 
of Director of Planning. Bachelor's degree 
in urban planning, architecture, landscape 
architecture, civil engineering, public ad- 
ministration or related field. Master's degree 
highly desirable. Five years increasingly re- 
sponsible рота experience in urban 
planning. Salary open. Liberal benefit pack- 
age. Send detailed resume of experience, 
education and training to Personnel Direc- 
tor. City Hall, Long Beach, California 
90802, prior to August 16, 1968. 


EXCEPTIONAL OpporTUNITY—For design- 
oriented architect in progressive office 10- 
cated in sizeable city in Midwest. Must be 
ambitious, conscientious with thorough 
understanding of construction and building 
codes. Excellent salary and numerous bene- 
fits with partnershio potential. Send resume 
of experience to Box #649, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—AIA, CSI, NCARB. Georgia 
Tech graduate. 12 years experience all 
phases architecture. Presently associate in 
firm. 35. Married. 2 children. Native of 
Southeastern U.S. seeking to relocate in 
coastal area of Southeast. Desires respon- 
sible position with small to medium-sized 
firm with associateship or partnership op- 
portunities. Box #650, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Arcuirect—Dipl.-Ing. German degree. 33 
German, married. family. 7 years experi- 
ence, Germany, France, Ireland, Switzer- 
land. Especially skilled in project develop- 
ment, site, urban and regional planning. 
Languages: English, French, German. De- 
sires position in Canada. B.C. or Alberta 
preferable. D. Hollmann, Rhonesandstr. 16, 
Ch-3900 Brig, Switzerland. 


ARCHITECT—European ofigin, six years 
experience in Italy, Germany, Canada. 
Presently graduate student of Urban Design 
in U.S.A. Available September 1968 for 
permanent job. Interested in large-scale de- 
sign, also willing to work with American 
firm in overseas position. Languages: En- 
glish, German, Italian. 32. Married. One 
Child. Box $657, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


ArcHITECT—Indian B.Arch (honors) grad- 
uated in 1967, seeks employment in U.S. 
Presently working with top flight Indian 
firm. Handling two university projects. 
Resume upon request. Contact —J.S. Khur- 
ana, c/o Kanvinde & Rai, Architects, 14-F 
o Ring, Connaught Place, New-Delhi, 
india, 


AncHrTECT—Registered N.Y., N.J., Conn., 
NCARB. 20 years general experience. Seek- 
ing associateship or partnership with estab- 
lished or budding firm in Northern or Cen- 
tral New Jersey. Box #652, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—12 years comprehensive ex- 
perience, including position as senior de- 
signer with internationally renown firm 
firms. Seeking association with progressive 
firm, eastern states area preferable. Inter- 
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ested in producing top quality architecture. 
Resume on request. Box #653, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—33, BA and MA. NCARB, 
Illinois, Michigan and Georgia registration. 
Seeking responsible position which will fully 
utilize my potential in design, total project 
development, quality control from concept 
to final inspection. Comprehensive project 
experience. Box #654, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


ARCHITECT—36, married, AIA, NCARB, 
B.Arch, ten years experience all phases 
practice. Highly qualified in design, client 
relations, programming, planning shopping 
centers, apartments, institutional and resi- 
dential projects. Desires to relocate as as- 
sociate or partner with office in area pre- 
senting greater challenge and broader scope 
for talents. Box #655, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER—Age 27, single, 
B.Arch., M.Arch., 5 years design experi- 
ence. Currently chief designer in 50 man 
office. Related experience in graphic de- 
sign, architectural photography. Seek de- 
sign position with American firm located 
in Europe. Details upon request. Box #657, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—With 4 years 
drafting experience in schools, churches, 
hospitals, commercial buildings, and all 
phases of working drawings, seeks a chal- 
lenging position in a small progressive of- 
fice in the Great Smokey Mountain area 
Interested in completing education toward 
a degr ind registration. Box #658, Рко- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER—Are you looking for 
an experienced interior designer to add to 
your staff? I am a young lady, university 
graduate with a B.S. in design plus several 
years of diversified experience in both com- 
mercial and residential work, and am seek- 


Presently Fulbright grantee in U.K. study- 
ing river corridor development in Europe. 
Seeks responsible design/planning role 
with private or public organization. Avail- 
able September. Box 3, 12 Belsize Park 
Gardens, London, N.W. 3, England 


a MISCELLANEOUS ) 


ARCHITECTS’ & DESIGNERS’ PERSONNEL AGY 
—667 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. (61st St.) 
TEmpleton 8-3722, Muriel Feder maintains 
close contact with the entire architectural 
& design fields, for the past 22 years. The 
“professional” job consultant for New York 
City and the nation, at all levels in the 
areas of architecture, planning, construc- 
tion, engineering, interior design, space uti- 
lization, product and industrial design and 
exhibition design. Office personnel for the 
above fields. Confidential interviews by 
appointment 


CAREER BUILDERS AGENCY—Complete 
range of Architecture and Interior Design 
placement under the direction of Ruth 
of national professional society. Presently Hirsch. Apprentices to Senior Designers 
in the midwest but can relocate. Free to and Project Architects. Professional screen- 
own office (residential, commercial, institu- travel if necessary. Detailed resume on re- ing and personalized service. References 
tional), National Grand Prize winner, work quest. Box #659, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- checked, 501 Madison Ave., New York, 
and articles published. Objective: Associa- TURE N.Y. 10022, PL 2-7640. 

tion/partnership with organization requir- 

ing comprehensive experience and talents = F 

client contact, design, administrative, con- 
tract skills. NY NJ area preferred, reloca- 
tion considered. Box #656, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


ing a responsible connection where techni- 
cal proficiency and ability to handle all 
phases of a project can be utilized. Member 


ARCHITECT/DESIGNER—ALA registered NY, 
NJ, NCARB, PE, interior designer, 14 years 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishing. In- 
terviews ppointment. 767 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, М.Ү. 10021, TE 8-3070. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT—MLA Harvard 
GSD. Three years practice. Report for 
major eastern planning authority on re- 
habilitation of river/riverside park system 


ARCHITECT 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Due to promotion, we have a position available 
for a degreed, licensed architect who has had 
good experience in management and administra- 
tion. Midwestern firm has a tremendous yearly 
volume in the areas of heavy and light industry, 
high-rise office buildings, public buildings, schools, 
commercial installations, hotels and apartment 
buildings. 

Duties would be to supervise, administer and 
manage a staff of 40 plus architectural designers 
and production personnel. Responsible for estab- 
lishing, maintaining and implementing the stan- 
dards and procedural operations of the depart- 
ment as well as the scheduling of the work. 
Responsible for the hiring of all personnel as well 
as contacting and assigning projects to outside 
consultants such as delineators, model makers, 
graphic artists, etc. Totally responsible for the 
production of the department. 


Excellent company benefits, salary open. Send 
resume in strict confidence to: 


Box 642 c/o Progressive Architecture 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


ventilator? 


New Exitaire PERMA-VENT Roof Exhausters come 
in 14 striking colors that are permanently molded into the 
durable all-fiberglass hood 


But let's not get 
so enthralled with PERMA-VENT's colorful good looks that 
we ignore its extraordinary performance. For example: 
Model FG4806, with 5 hp, produces 28,000 cfm (and it's 
only 37155" high). Companion gravity units also 


Performance CERTIFIED 
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All Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
are not created 
equal 


And beautiful, 
durable 


VICRTEX VEF. 
Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
prove it. 


The two most dangerous words in your 
specifications section are “or equal." They 
often open the door to severe disappoint- 
ments and dissatisfaction with a finished 
project. With vinyl wallcoverings this Is par- 
ticularly true. 

Because no other vinyl wallcoverings can 
match the rich textures, luminous colors, 
unique patterns and superior stain-resistant 
finishes of Vicrtex. 

When you specify Vicrtex V.E.F. Vinyl Wall- 
coverings, you're perfectly justified to regard 
that "or equal" clause for the danger it is. 
Tighten your specs, double-check along the 
way, and make cer- 
tain your beautiful 
design becomes a 
beautiful reality. 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: "A ete 
Practical Guide to 
Specifications, Se- 
lection and Use of 
Vinyl  Wallcover- 
ings,” 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO., INC. 


Empire State Building, New York 10001 
(212) LOngacre 4-0080 


À—‏ ر ی 
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CFF TABLES 


Put СНЕ Tables in the Plans 


A complete line for every need. 


Flip top, adjustable, standard in all shapes and 
sizes. 


Cast iron, cast aluminum, solid bronze, porcelain 
enamel, painted, chrome, baked enamel bases. 


Exclusive patented ROCKEDGE? for the life 
of the table. 


Custom designs, too—yours or ours. From CHF—the table people. 


CHF- 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY / NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60064 
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Armstrong offers the widest variety 
of resilient floors. The best is the one 
that suits your design. 


At the Clark Science Center, 
the best floor is 
Imperial Modern Excelon Tile. 


The architects for the science complex at Smith College 
wanted distinctive flooring to contribute to the striking de- 
sign of this 8.5 million dollar project. They wanted variety 
in color and design, but they wanted an overall unity. They 
wanted flooring that would stand up to the heavy traffic and 
punishment that class and research work would produce. 
And they wanted flooring that would fit the budget. 

They specified over 120,000 square feet of Imperial 
Modern (vinyl-asbestos) Tile. 

By using 6 of 11 Imperial Modern Excelon colors avail- 
able—all in the same basic pattern—they achieved variety 
without losing unity of design. 

They could count on the tight-mottled graining of Imperial 
Modern to conceal scuffs and heel marks, to keep the good 
looks looking good—for a long time. 


As for the budget . . . Imperial Modern Excelon is rich in 
appearance, not in cost. In fact, it's the same low price as 
Armstrong Standard through-grained 14” Excelon. And 
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Clark Science Center, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Architect: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson and Abbott, Boston Mass. 
General Contractor: Daniel O'Connell's Sons, Inc. Holyoke, Mass. 


Flooring Contractor: Kesseli and Morse, Worcester, Mass. 


through-graining means the pattern goes all the way through 
to the backing, so it lasts the life of the floor. 

Your next project? Whatever your requirements, there's 
an Armstrong floor to suit them, and a flooring specialist to 
discuss them: your Armstrong Architect-Builder-Contractor 
Representative. You can depend on the discussion being 
objective. With the world's largest line of resilient flooring 
backing him up, he makes recommendations that best suit 
your needs. Call him next time you're considering a floor 
specification. Or write: Armstrong, 502 Watson Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 


SPECDATA, IMPERIAL MODERN EXCELON TILE [7 Tight-mottled grain- 
ing through thickness of tile. Г] Available in 9" x 9" and 12" x 12", Ий” 
or %&” gauge. Г] Excellent durability and ease of maintenance. C) In- 
stallation above, on, or below grade. [] Excelon and Imperial are 
registered trademarks of Armstrong Cork Company. 
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THIS 
MON'TH 
IN P/A 


Progressive Architectures June 1968 


EDITORIAL 
P/A's editor comments on the outdated attitudes and 


S 


practices of the building industry, and suggests that - 


necessary changes will come with acceptance of pre- 
fabrication in the industry. 3 


LOWERING THE COST OF HOUSING 

THE MEANDERING PATH TO SIX MILLION 
HOMES 

INTRODUCTION: Simultaneous convergence of three 
factors — political awakening to ghetto needs, manu- 
facturers' eagerness for new markets, and innovations 
in engineering and construction — have made prefab, 
mass-produced, low-cost housing an imminent pos- 
sibility. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES IN PREFAB CONSTRUCTION: 
Is construction the right place to save on housing 
costs? Who finances innovations in technology? Is the 
box the best bet for the future? 


Нісн Pnorrrs IN Low-Cost Ноџѕімс: Lower labor 
costs, better working conditions, and quicker payment 
schedules make factory prefabrication attractive to 
manufacturers as well as housing clients. 


Tur GOVERNMENT'S Rove: Cutting red tape in gov- 
ernment bureaucracy may be more important than 
reducing construction costs. This article looks at some 
ways in which government їз attempting to face the 
problem. 


Tur Ілвок Union’s View: Labor has traditionally 
feared industrial change that could mean fewer jobs 
for union members, but is it really the obstruction in 
the new wave of industrialized building? 


Tur Prostem or Copes: Divergent building codes 
represent a special hindrance to technological ad- 
vances in construction. Can national model codes based 
on performance standards alter the situation? 


Tue ARCHITECT'S CODE AND LABOR PROBLEMS: Archi- 
tects face an endless maze of inconsistent policies on 
the part of local building authorities and labor unions. 


Low-Cost HoUsING AND THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT: 
How can the box or the Tinkertoy be integrated with 
the urban environment? What effect will they have 
on space, scale, and the nature of urban living? 
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NEW TECHNIQUES 

Over 30 projects illustrate use of boxes, Tinkertoys, 
and other prefab elements for both high- and low-rise, 
low-cost housing schemes. 


DOD DE-ESCALATES COSTS 

INTRODUCTION: Despite basic differences, three pro- 
posals for the Department of Defense agree on on-site 
fabrication of structural components, prefabrication 
of subsystems, and a "systems building" approach to 
design and construction. 


Cart KOCH: CONCRETE ASSEMBLY System: Precast 
concrete structural elements are assembled on site to 
contain prepackaged interior components; construc- 
tion is scheduled by computer. 


MICHIGAN/AEROJET PROJECT: Spun-Giass COCOONS: 
Rectangular units of spun glass and polyester are 
wound around a steel mandrel at the housing site. 


GE: Houstnc Procress: A Most IMPORTANT PROD. 
uct: GE’s report emphasizes not only a systems ap- 
proach to building, but also human preferences in 
home design. 


P/A NEWS REPORT 

Columbia architectural students strike for morality 

. « « Japanese pavilions for Expo 70 . . . Princeton re- 

port on environmental education . . . Oklahoma City’s 

Mummers Theater . . . Washington/Financial news 
. Products . . . Data. 


SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC 

Multiplicity of standards for testing materials leads 
manufacturers to choose those that favor their own 
products, warns Harold Rosen. 


IT'S THE LAW 
Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan examine recent 
modifications to Federal contract forms. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A cross-section of significant new books. 


VIEWS 
Our readers’ comments on the architectural scene. 


COVER 
Design by Richard C. Lewis. 
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FRONTISPIECE 
High-rise apartments designed by Dalton-Dalton Аз- 
sociates for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


TITLE PAGE 
From the writings of Le Corbusier, 1923. 


OBS AND MEN 
DIRECTORY OF PRODUCT ADVERTISERS 


READERS' SERVICE CARD 

A monthly service to P/A readers who desire addi- 
tional information on advertised products and those 
described in the News Report, who wish to order 
Reinhold books, or who want to enter their own sub- 
scription to P/A. 
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PCT 


Short course 


in better masonry wall 
construction with versatile 
Dur-O-wal products 


When these Dur-0-waL products are at work, the result is better masonry walls. Check this list 
and you'll find Dur-0-waL has products for most any masonry wall application. 


(т) Dur-0-waL Truss for single wythe, com- 
posite and cavity walls. 


Q) Dur-0-waL Truss with Drip for cavity walls. 


Q Dur-0-waL Trirod for composite and cavity 
walls. 


© Dur-0-waL Trirod with Drip for cavity walls. 
© Dur-0-waL Double for composite walls. 


(®) Dur-0-waL Double with Drip for cavity 
walls. 


(2) Dur-0-waL Corners available in all sizes 
and design types. 


(® Dur-0-waL Tees available in all sizes and 
design types. 


($) Ladur Type for single wythe, composite 
and cavity walls. 


Ladur Type with Drip for cavity walls. 


® Ladur Type Trirod for composite and cavity 
walls. 


(i2) Ladur Type Trirod with Drip for cavity 
walls. 


(3) Ladur Type Double for composite and cavity 
walls. 


Dur-0-waL Truss, Ladur Type and Continuous 


Q) Ladur Type Double with Drip for cavity 
walls. 


08) Ladur Туре Corners available in all sizes 
and design types. 

Ladur Type Tees available in all sizes and 
design types. 

® Continuous Rectangular Ties for composite 
walls. 


® Continuous Rectangular Ties with Drip for 
cavity walls. 


Continuous Rectangular Tie Inside Corner. 
Available in all sizes, with or without drip. 
Continuous Rectangular Tie Outside Corner. 
Available in all sizes, with or without drip. 
@) Continuous Rectangular Tie Tee. Available 
in all sizes, with or without drip. 

@) Adjustable Wall Tie (Rectangular Type) 
available in 6 sizes. 

@) Adjustable Wall Tie (Z-Type) available in 
6 sizes. 

(% Rapid Contro! Joint Regular. For all wall 
sizes. 

® Rapid Control Joint No. 6 Wide Flange. For 
6” walls only. 


® Rapid Control Joint No. 8 Wide Flange. For 
8" and wider walls. 


Rectangular Ties 


are available in a complete range of sizes, weights and finishes. 


For more information write for our new catalog which illustrates and fully describes all 
Dur-O-waL Products. Just write Dur-O-waL, P.O. Box 368, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52406. 


DUR-O-wAL 


THE ORIGINAL MASONRY WALL REINFORCEMENT WITH THE TRUSS DESIGN 


DUR-0-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS * ALABAMA, Р.0. Box 5446, Birmingham, Ala. 35207 * 
ARIZONA, 213 South Alma School Road, Mesa, Ariz. 85201 * COLORADO, 29th & Court St., Pueblo, Colo. 
81001 * ILLINOIS, 625 Crane St., Aurora, IIl. 60505 * IOWA, Р.О. Box 368, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52406 * 
MARYLAND, 4500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 21224 * MINNESOTA, 2653 37th Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55406 * NEW YORK, Р.О. Box 628, Syracuse, М.Ү. 13201 * OHIO, 1678 Norwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
43607 * WASHINGTON, 3310 Wallingford Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98103 * Also manufactured in Canada. 
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VIEWS 


Reaction to Schools Issue 


Dear Editor: I saw the issue on Schools 
last week (Arm 1968 P/A) and liked 
very much the way the subject was 
treated. The idea came across, though not 
too directly, that school buildings are 
educational mechanisms that use built 
devices, rather than the other way 
around. Venturi's proposal confirmed this 
message with clear graphic statements, 
even though I thought it begged the issue 
of nonbuildings inasmuch as he did not 
include the idea of using existing struc- 
tures (storefronts, as in New York) as 
а fast and easy way of setting up day- 
care centers, and so on. To confirm some 
of these design tendencies I would have 
also included current research work, such 
as that being done by Dr. Richard My- 
rick on space and learning behavior, for 
cogent demonstrations of "performance 
design." 


M 
Professor Agr 
É 


IN CHARNEY 
en Architecture 
D'Architecture 
Quebec, Canada 


Dear Editor: I have read with some in- 
terest the enormous concoction of irrel- 
evancy by our neighbors at Rice Uni- 
versity (“New Schools in New Towns,” 
Aprit 1968, P/A). Surely the answer to 
the future of education is not television 
sets 6 ft on center all around town. I 
am beginning to wonder whether those 
who advocate these force-fed educational 
systems in preference to books were 
themselves slow learners in childhood 
who have not yet caught up with the 
times, When I observe my one-year-old 
daughter's fascination with books, I am 
sure of it. 
L. DAVID GODBEY 
Houston, Tex. 
Dear Editor: I would like to convey my 
compliments on your April issue on 
schools — particularly the section enti- 
tled "Assault on the Schoolhouse." It 
was an excellent piece of work and said 
things that for a long time needed to be 
said. 


Louis, Mo, 


Stone-Throwing at Book Reviews 
Dear Editor: Re your book reviews of 
Edward D. Stone (Арки, 1968 P/A): 
Granted the subject document is pre- 
sumptuously preposterous, an imposition 


if not an imposture; but is it hopelessly 


6 Views 


old-fashioned to exhume that childhood 
refrain, "Two on one їз... (word cen- 
sored) fun"? 

Or, restated, is noblesse oblige com- 


pletely dead? 
LANDIS GORES 
New Canaan, Conn. 


A Minute Monument 


Dear Editor: Malcolm Wells’ cautionary 
note on the scars of Cooper Pedy, Aus- 
tralia (pp. 164-165, Marcu 1968 P/A) 
is well founded. He might also have 
shown how the itinerant miner should 
construct his dwelling. 

Fortunately, there has evolved a func- 
tional tradition of materials and con- 
struction, and an illustration [see photo] 


shows such a dwelling built into an em- 


bankment at Andamoonka— another 
opal mining settlement about 500 miles 
east of Cooper Pedy. Here, the entrance 
is formed with the local limestone, and a 
pitched roof of corrugated iron is covered 
with earth. 

I do, however, wonder about Wells’ 
implied suggestion that the holes should 
be filled in when the occupant leaves, 
thus denying the memory of the opal 
fields. 

In the summer of 1960, I was working 
in the center, carting fuel to an oil drill- 
ing operation. The rear axle of the truck 
broke and our only shelter for two days 
was the old meat shed of an abandoned 
sheep station. I learned how 50 years 
previously a young couple had settled 
there, 60 miles from their nearest neigh- 
bor. They lost all their sheep in the first 
drought, but struggled with the desert 
and the heat to restock their property. In 
the next drought, they lost everything, 
and when they found that their two small 
children had wandered away from the 
homestead and perished, they abandoned 
their land. 

But we were grateful that their me- 
morial sheltered us, And we thought that 


we could feel what it had been like. 
JOHN SCHENK 
Cambridge, Mass, 


“Pittsburgh” Praise 


Dear Editor: Your article on Pittsburg 
(Marcu 1968 P/A) is the most compr 
hensive and adroit piece that we coul 
wish for. You articulated many of tl 
things we were only vaguely aware ‹ 
or summed up our paragraphs in a pui 
gent phrase. I would hope that we coul 
get many civic leaders here to read i 
because it provides a perspective othe 
wise unattainable. 


Pittsburgh History and Landmarks Foundati 

Pittsburgh, 1 

Dear Editor: Your Pittsburgh article : 

the March issue is indeed a fine piec 

an excellent and comprehensive summ 

tion — aside from the fact that it's e 
tremely well written. 

BEVERLY B. SCHENAR 

Account Manager, Lando, I 

Pittsburgh, 1 

Dear Editor: Your Pittsburgh article w. 

marvelous, a fine appraisal and a sen: 

tive critique exhibiting a keen knowled; 

of the many nuances of the Old Smok 

City. 
Н.Т. PATTON, J 
Vice-President and National Field Sales Мапа, 


McKinney Sales ( 
Scranton, 1 


Stained-Glass Artist 


Dear Editor: In your March issue ус 
have an excellent and provocative artic 
on “Stained Glass.” Although it presen 
several valid points of view, the оуег-ғ 
ideal of producing a stained-glass wi 
dow does not seem to have been e 
plained. 

You are quite right in pointing o 
that the "independent artists are depe 
dent upon the studios for the executie 
of their large commissions." This depe 
dence relates to the tremendous varie 
of glasses that must be available, to tl 
manpower to handle large commission 
and to the furnaces and kilns usual 
required. 

The mechanical part of cutting tl 
selected glass, firing it where necessar 
leading it (that is, glazing it), solderit 
it, cementing it, and making it wate 
proof are purely mechanical operatior 


The ideal is an artist who can conceiy 
design, and do all the artistic parts 
the window himself. Few artists in Ame 
ica have been able to do this. It is pe 
fectly possible for an artist to do the 
in connection with a craft studio, ar 
most of the studios are delighted to : 
ford this opportunity. 

Generally speaking, an artist can ] 
involved in the problem in three way 
He can be commissioned to design ar 
produce a window and engage a stud 


Continued on page 
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Provide maximum ting in minimum ce Permit 
g 
/ Available in individual units to seat from 


peop 
al, pivoting seats* provide controlled seating 


{1 


ог таїпїепапсе — : ying under the table, 
of the floor. 


e of table t 


jrable. Heavy c 


One of a complete line of table 


